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THE 


LITERARY PANORAMA 


For JUNE, 1811. 


NATIONAL 
AND 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTICES, 
PROSPECTIVE and RETROSPECTIVE, 


PUBLIC EDUCATION :—IRELAND, 


CatHotic EMANCIPATION is viewed 
in different lights, according to the station 
or interest of spectators : to some it is ter- 
rific as the Mumbo Jumbo of Africa, 
from which vindictive deity the frail fair 
of the sable tribes shrink, but not into se- 
curity ; while in others neither his screams, 
his bamboo, nor his bells, excite the slight- 
est apprehension. He is the creature of 
superstition ; harmless to those who look 
him manfully in the face: dreadful to 
those who recoil from his figure, and 
ere they feel the power of his arm, are 
scared into palpitation and astonishment, 

CaTHOLIC EMANCIPATION approaches : 
this Report is a proof of it ; a general 
diffusion of instruction and knowledge, 
is an indispensable preliminary, in our 
apprehension ; and that is promoted, sup- 
ported, and favoured, where such favour 
is most important, or this paper would not 
have existed, 

Attention to the education of the in- 
ferior classes of a community, is perhaps, 
more immediately the duty of a State, 
than to that of those who are enabled by 
their circumstances in life to obiain this 
invaluable blessing for themselves, and 
their connections. Ignorance is bondage. 
Ignorance, wearing the chains of Supersti- 
tion, is a siave, whose unhappy conci- 
tion is conspicuous to all; the clank of 
his fetters strikes a fearful sluadder 
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through the soul of every one who hears 
it. Ignorance goaded by Superstition 
and misled by Disloyalty, is the most 
dreadtul of all fanatics, the bane of every 
community ; at once the pity and the 
abhorrence of the candid, the judicious 
and the noble minded. Who would not 
wish to be delivered from a condition so 
degrading, from evils so numerous and 
implacable as must surround such a corns 
dition—from a state of misery and weak- 
ness so unworthy of humanity ? What 
can accomplish a deliverance so desirable ? 
—We, answer, EDUCATION : for instruc- 
tion liberates the enslaved mind and raises 
it toa level with its neighbours, In a qua~ 
lified sense, instruction removes man from 
his relation by consanguinity to the brute, 
and by giving scope to the exercise of 
his intellectual powers, exalts him almost 
to the rank of a spiritual intelligence. 
But, though it may, and must, stop far 
short of that happy achievement in the 
mass of those on whom tuition is bestow- 
ed, yet it has a tendency to EMANCIPATE 
all from the galling yoke; from ‘the 
iron which entereth into the soul; from 
the bigotry inculcated by priesteraft, from 
the ferocities of savage life, and inhu- 
manized barbarism. We have repeatedly 
expressed our most earnest wishes that 
generality of kuowledge and under- 
standing should prepare the way for Ca- 
THoLIC Emancipation in the best sense 
of the term: and though we are far 
enough from being satisfied that all kas 
been done that is desirable, or that might 
have been done, or that ought to have 
been done in behalf of ‘impertectly civil- 
ized Ireland, yet something has certainly 
been gained by her inhabitants, and the 
basis we trust is laid for extensive and 
Jasting improvements. 

To us that policy appears extremely 
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questionable by which our antient mo- 
narchs were induced to insist on the pro- 
pagation of the English Language, vi 
et armis, among their Welsh and Irish syb- 
jects. Queen Elizabeth allowed no 
books of instruction, not even the bible, 
in their own tongue, tothe Welsh, in 
hopes of constraining them to acquire 
English ;—in this she followed the ex- 
ample of her father, who had adopted the 
same line of policy in regard to the Irish. 
William the Conqueror was the prototype 
of both: he acted on the same principles 
toward the Saxons. He directed that the 
intercourse between man and man should 
be in the language spoken by their con- 
querors, and open to their cognizance. 
What consequences have followed such 
narrow-minded proceedings? After a 
thousand struggles for liberty, the Saxon 
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guage vernacular in Ireland, than has 
been made, yet we do ample justice to 
the intention expressed by our Eighth 
Henry, in his ‘‘ Act for the English 
order, habit, and language.” He was right 
in instituting schools—parish schools, in 
which the youth might be taught Eng- 
lish: he was right in appointing that 
every religious officer should be able to 
teach, in English : and every civil offi- 
cer, no doubt, was bound by a similar ob- 
ligation. But he was wrong in not con- 
necting immediate interest in the strongest 
manner with this appointment. It is 
most probable, that the benefit arising 
to those concerned being remote, his de- 
sign failed ; for we know that afterwards 
instead of the English language extend- 
ing itself among the Irish, the Irish lan- 
guage became predominant even within 
the English Pale. For this the clergy 


and is our prevailing dialect at this day: | were blamed: we rather blame those 
the Cambro British maintains itself | who expected from the ciergy, what was 
throughout the principality ; and the Jrish , too much to expect from mortal man. 


Erse is the native tongue of thousands 


We find that in the twelfth year of 


who live and die without understanding a_ Elizabeth, the Irish were accused of hein- 


word of English. With much deeper po- 
litical wisdom, the Tartars, when they 
over-run China, assumed the dress, the ' 
language and the deportment of the Chi- , 
nese: by this they were enabled to retain 
an empire comprising a population of 
millions, though in fact administered by a 
handful of foreigners. With equal good 
sense the English East-India Company, 
demands of its servants a knowledge of 
the languages of India, before they can 
obtain preferment ; and associates Hindoo | 
Assessors in its tribunals of administrative | 
justice. 
mind, or its faculties, fails: true policy 
directs to communicate the most desirable 
instruction in the way most pleasing to 
the student ; by which he may be tempt- 
ed to seek additional information ; then 
what he knows to be extant in English, 
he will learn English to acquire. Hence 
will arise emulation: to emulation will 
succeed fashion—and fashion, though the 


account by wisemen. Long before this 
time, had the: mind of the Irish popula- 


Force, when exercised over the | 


ous offences ; of “‘ loathsome and horrible 
errors :” and to rectify these an act was 
passed for <‘ the erection of free schools.” 
By this act every shire town was to have 
a school house ; but the advantages result- 
ing from these establishments, were so 
greatly counteracted by the convulsions of 
succeeding times, that a century passed 
away without any perceptible benefit. 
Cromwell by his victories, and the agita- 
tions of the public mind, by means of the 
numerous novelties which daily started up 
under the Commonwealth, did much more 
towards opening a way for the English 
language into Ireland, generally speaking, 
than had been done before. Charles the se- 
cond regulated the character of the school- 
masters, in some degree: King William 
attempted to “‘ restrain foreign education: 
George the first, allowed the schools to 
hold land, to ensure their support: and 
George the second augmented this privi- 


_ lege, and encouraged the practice. 
law of fools, yet may be turned to good | 


| 


From this slight history of the public in- 
stitutions for civil instruction in Ireland, it 
results that compulsion was the foundation 


tion been bent to the acquisition of | on which they stood. The people were 
@ur language, there would scarcely have | ordered to learn: the clergy were order- 


been a soul to whom it was not familiar. | ed to teach. 


It does not appear that at 


But, although we incline to believe, | any time Brants of money—rewards— 
teat more speedy progress might have | stimulation’—were appointed by Parlia- 
been made in rendering the English lan- | ment: the principle of donation, gratuily 
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or endowment was left to individuals. 
What could be expected, where no impul- 
sive cause was pointed out by authority, 
from which the desired effect was to fol- 
low? The custom has obtained among the 
clergy of allowing forty shillings yearly 
to a deputy who is supposed to keep school 
for the incumbent of a parish; and 
thus the clergyman discharges his con- 
science and his duty ! 

About the year 1783 an enquiry took 
place into the condition of these schools : 
from which it is gathered that 361 schools 
were reported, the masters of which re- 
ceived the forty shillings; but of these 
74 were only nominal, the master keep- 
ing no school. In 403 benefices, neither 
was aschool kept, nor the forty shillings 

id. 

In Ireland there are about 1122 bene- 
fices. In 736 benefices, from which re- 
turns have been received, on the present 
occasion, there are 549 parish schools :— 
the number of children is about 23,000. 
The Northern provinces are the best pro- 
vided with these means of instruction. 
For the course of instruction adopted we 
refer to the annexed Report. 

On the whole we see reason from the 
contents of this instrument to adhere to 
ouropinion on the inefficacy of force— 
compulsion—constraint, or any other vio- 
lent proceeding, in the endeavour to give a 
new direction to the mind of a people. 

Much may be done by persuasion : 
conviction may produce wonders; and 
these more kindly principles may issue in 
lasting effects: @hereas terror, though it 
occasion striking changes for a moment, 
when that moment is passed away they 
are passed away with it. Had the refor- 
mation from Popery in England been ef- 
fected solely by the royal will and plea- 
sure of Henry or of Elizabeth, it would 
have obtained no permanence. We see 
the edicts of the same sovereigns com- 
pletely invalidated as to their lasting conse- 
quences, in Ireland. But, in England, the 
people were prepared by reading, by rea- 
soning, by an acquired acquaintance with 
the subject, so that had the prince on the 
throne opposed the general conversion, 
once set in motion, the utmost of his 
power would have been exerted in vain. 
It might have brought him to the block ; 
but it would not have restored his people 
to the Mother church. Had knowledge 
been as general in Ireland as in Eagland, 
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had religious knowledge been equally fa- 
miliar among its population, had its in- 
habitants been encouraged to study and to 
examine for themselves,—if the Catholic 
charch had continued to be paramount in 
Ireland, the Popery of it would have 
been reduced to a shadow : those doctrines, 
or rather those prejudices at which com- 
mon sense revolts, would have been soften- 
ed down till they disappeared; the good 
sense of the Irish nation would have burst 
through the cloud which so long obscured 
it, and the numerous good qualities which 
that nation is universally allowed to pos 
sess, would display themselves in their 
native colours with unmingled brilliancy} 
We should then have seen no Protestant 
massacred—no reservations of imprisoned 
victims to satisfy Catholic vengeance :— 
malice itself could not have imputed the 
crime: the motto intermingled with 
Erin-go-brazh would have been love as 
brethren; and the harmony of succeed- 
ing ages would have been assured from 
the convictions founded on the knowledge 
of a single century. Can we then, other 
than desire most fervently the diffusion 
of instruction’ among the Irish of the 
present day? can we but take a lively 
interest in the welfare of whatever may 
conduce to the information of that peo- 
ple? can we behold without anxiety 
attempts to turn the public mind of Ireland 
into-an impracticable channel, instead of 
directing it by calm discussion, —by teach- 
ing,—by reasoning,—by argument,—by 
considerations—addressed—not to the pas- 
sions, but tothe understanding ?—for, to 
sum up all in one word—through the gate 
of enlightened understanding lies the trae 
road to CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION, 


Eceventu Rerort THE Commisa 
SLONERS OF THE Boarp or Envcation, 
In IrnELAND.—Act. 46 Geo. IIL. 


PARISH SCHOOLS. 


To His Grace Charles Duke of Richmond and 
Lenox, @&c. Lord Lieutenant of Lreland. 


May it please your Grace, 

fe the undersigned Commissioners, ap- 
pointed for enquiring into the several Fund¢ 
and Revenues granted by public or private 
Donations for the purposes of Education, 
and into the state and condition of all Schools 
upon pablic or charitable - foundations in 
Ireland, proceed to lay before your Grace 
our Report upon the state of the Parisls 
Schools. 
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These are the oldest Institutions under the 
denomination of Schools in this Country ; 
they are coeval with the introduction of the 
Reformation, and were established Anno 
Domini 1537, in the 28th year of the reign 
of King Henry the Eighth, when an Act of 
Parliament was passed, intituled, ‘* An Act 
for the English Order, Habit, and Lan- 
guage.” The views and object of this Statute 
will be best explained by the following ex- 
tract from its Preamble: ‘* The King’s Ma- 
*€ jestie, our most gracious and redoubted So- 
‘* veraigne Lord, prepending and waying by 
** his great wisdom, learning, and experience, 
** how much it doth more conferre to the 
** induction of rude and ignorant people 
** to the knowledge of Almighty God, and 
** of the good and virtuous obedience which 
** by his most holy Precepts and Command- 
** ments they owe to their Princes and Su- 
** periors, then a good instruction in his 
** most blessed Laws, with a conformitie, 
** co-incidence, and familiarity in Language, 
** Tongue, in Manners, Order, and Ap- 
** parel, with them that be civil People, and 
** do profess and knowledge Christ’s Reli- 
** gion, and civil and politique Orders, Laws, 
‘© and Directions, as his Geutte Subjects of 
«* this part of this his Land of Ireland, that 
** js called the English Pale, doth most gra- 
** ciously, considering that there is again 
** nothing which doth more conteyne and 
‘* keep many of his Subjects of the said 
** Land in a certain savage and wilde kind 
** and manner of living, then the diversitie 
** that is betwixt them in Tongue, Lan- 
** guage, Order, and Habit.” And after an 
Ordonance that the Irish Habit and Apparel 
should be abolished, and the peculiar form in 
which the Irish wore their Hair, disconti- 
nued, the Statute proceeds in the third Section 
to enact, ‘‘ That every Person or Persons the 
«« King’s true Subjects inhabiting this Land 
*© of Ireland, of what Estate, Condition, or 
** Degree he or they may be or shall be, 
** to the uttermost of their power, cunning, 
** and knowledge, shall use and speake com- 
«* monly the English Tongue, and Language ; 
** and that every such Person and Persons 
** having Childe or Children, shall endeavour 
** themselfe to cause and procure his said 
** Childe or Children to use and speake the 
«« English Tongue and Language, and ac- 
*« cording to his or their abilitie, cunning, 
** and power, shall bring up his said Childe 
** and Children in such Places where they 
« shall or may have occasion to learn the 
«* English Tongue, Language, Order, and 
** Condition.” And with a view to the ge- 
nera! introduction of the English Tongue and 
Language, it futther enacts, that Spiritual 
Promotions should be only given to such per- 
sons as could speake English, unless after 
four Proclamations made in the next Market 
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Town such could not be had; and farther, 
that every Archbishop, Bishop, and Suffragan, 
and every other having authority and power 
to give order of Priesthood, Deacon, and 
Subdeacon, shall at the time they give to any 
Person any of these Spiritual Orders, ad- 
minister to each of them a corporal Oath, 
not only that he will endeavour himself to 
learn the English Language, and instruct and 
teach the English Tongue to all under his 
Rule, Order, and Governance, and in likes 
wise shall bid the Beades in the English 
Tongue, and preach the word of God in 
English, but also that he shall ¢* keepe or 
** cause to be kept within the Place, Ter- 
‘© retorie, or Paroch where he shal! have 
** Rule, Benefice, or Promotion, a Schoole 
*€ for to learne English, if any of the 
*« Children of his Paroch come to him to 
«* learne the same, taking for the keeping of 
«* the same Schoole such convenient Stipend 
‘© or Salarie as in the said Land is accustom. 
‘* ably used to be taken.” And it is further 
Enacted, that if the Bishop or Suffragan 
omit to administer such Oath to the person 
receiving any Spiritual Promotion, and ‘* that 
shall have the service of any Paroch Church 
«© under him,” he shall pay a fine of three 
pounds six shillings and eight pence, one 
moiety of said fine tobe paid to the King, 
and the other to the Informer; and any 
person promoted to any Benefice as aforesaid, 
and neglecting to fulfil the tenor, purport, 
and effect of said Oath, is for the first Oftence 
to forfeit the sum of six shillings and eight- 
; for the second Offence, twenty shil- 
ings; and for the third, to be deprived of 
his Benefice. There is a Provision in the 
Act, that it should not extend or he .pre- 
judicial to any Clergyman residing in any Me- 
tropolitan Cathedral, or Collegiate Church, 
and studying at any University, or otherwise 
out of the Land by the King’s command- 
ment, “ but that such Paroch Priest or 
‘€ Priests which shall have the Service of 
© any Paroch Church under him or them, 
** shall during their absence teache the Eng- 
‘* lish Tongue and Language, and keepe a 
** Schoole according to the form of this Act, 
‘© under a Penalty of twenty-shillings a year 
** for any year that he shall omit the same.” 

Under this Act the Parish Schools of 
Ireland were established ; and every Clergy- 
man now inducted toa Living, takes an Oath 
in the words following : 

I, 4. B. do solemnly Swear, That I 
«* will teach, or cause to be taught, an Eng- 
** lish School within the said Vicarage or 
“© Rectory of as the Law in that 
“© case requires.” 

How far the Provisions of this Act of Par- 
liament, which related to the instruction of 
the Irish and of their Children in the Eng- 
lish Language, were enforced in the reiga of 
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Henry the Eighth ; and whether any or what 
number of English Schools were immediately 
established in consequence of it; we have 
no means of ascertaining at this distance of 
time. The measure certainly met with op- 
position from some of the leading Members 
of the Church.* Though none of the 
Statutes of the next Reign (Edward Sixth) 
are preserved in the Irish Statute Book, it 
appears (if we may rely upon the Historian 
Leeland and his Authorities, Sir J. Davis, 
Ware, and a MS. ¢ ia Trinity College, 
Dublin) that during that reign the Irish 
Language was become so predominant within 
the English Pale, that Laws were repeatedly 
enacted to restrain it, but inefficaciously ; 
aud we find the Irish Chancellor of that 
tine complaining in a Letter to the Duke of 
Northuinberland, President of the Council 
in England,—*‘* That hard it was that Men 
should know their Duties to God and the 
King, when they shall not hear teaching or 
preaching throughout the year.” 

Where there was such a general want of 
Clergymen resident on their Livings, it may 
be presumed, that there were very few, if 
any, Parochial English Schools then existing; 
and it appears from the Irish Statute Book 
that (in the reign of Elizabeth) the English 
Language had made so little progress in this 
country, and that so many of the Clergy 
themselves of the Reformed Chuch were at 
that period unable to officiate in the English 
Language, that in the Act for ‘* The Uni- 
** formity of the Common Prayer,” (2d 
Elizabeth, chap. 2. Anno Domini 1560) it 
was found necessary to enact, ‘‘ That in any 
‘* Church or Place where the common Mi- 
‘© nister or Priest had not the use or know- 
** ledge of the English Tongue,” he might 
celebrate the Services ‘‘ in Latin, according 
‘© to the Order and Form as they be men- 
“« tioned and set forth in the said Book (the 
‘* Book of Common Prayer) established by 
‘* this Act, and according to the tenor of 
said Act.” 

The present Course of Instruction at these 
Sehools comprizes spelling and reading, wri- 
ting, and arithmetic; in most of them, 
some of the Children are free Scholars, but 
the greater part pay for their tuition at rates, 
which vary from two shillings and sixpence 
to three shillings and threepence, three shil- 
lings and ninepence halfpenny, four shillings 
aud fourpence, five shillings and. fivepence, 
and in some few cases the rate is we believe 
as high as eleven shillings and fourpence half- 
peuny per quarter. These Schools are open 


* See Archbishop Dowdall’s Life, in Ware. 

+ Cusack’s Letter to the Duke of Northum- 
berland, Anno Domini 1552; Cusack was 
then Chancellor of Lreland. 
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to Children of all religious persuasions. But 


there are certainly a great many instances 
stated in these Returns, and particularly in 
those from the Dioceses in the south and 
west, and in some from the Province of Lein- 
ster, of Roman Catholics refusing to send 
their Children to he instructed at them; and 
this refusal is stated to haye arisen froin an 
Order to that purpose, given by some of the 
Roman Catholic Clergy ; in consequence of 
which, Children of their persuasion, who 
had attended them, had been immediately 
withdrawn, and sent to Schools opened by 
Roman Catholics in their neighbourhood. 

In many of the Parish Schools, the Parish 
Clerks are also the School Masters, and some 
of the Masters are paid by the Incumbents a 
higher Salary than forty shillings per annum, 
in some cases five, and in a few others 
ten guineas per annum, with the ad- 
vantages of a House and Garden rent 
free. But these allowances, &c, are vo- 
luntary and during pleasure; and we have 
observed, that in most cases, those Schools 
‘are the greatest, where the Allowances are 
most liberal. But throughout the Returns 
sent in to us, there is a general complaint of 
the want of School Houses, and of the diffi- 
culty of procuring properly qualified Masters, 
on account of the inadequacy of the Salaries, 
and the want of proper accommodation for 
them and their Scholars; it is stated to us 
also, that the number of the Children at- 
tending these Schools varies at different periods 
of the year, being generally the lowest at 
those Seasons (in Spring and Harvest) when 
any employment is to be had for Children, 
their Parents at such times keeping them from 
the Schools, for the sake of the small pittance 
they can earn by weeding the Crops aud bind. 
ing the Harvest, which small pittance (gene- 
rally not more than three or four-pence per 
day), is however an object to their indigent 
Parents. In one Return only it is stated 
(Return from the Union of Sligo, Diocese of 
Elphin) by the Clergyman, that many of the 
poor people of his Parish were averse from 
sending their Children to School, conceiving 
that the sedentary habits required there, unfit 
ted them for bodily labour. But we are pere 
suaded, that, generally speaking, a very great 
and almost universal desire exists at this mos 
ment among the Poor of this Country, to 
give their Children some kind of School Edue 
cation; among the many instances of this 
general inclination stated in the Returns, we 
shall select the following. In the Return 
from the Union of Castlemore, Diocese of 
Killalla, in which Benefice there are ten 
Schools, one of which is a Parish School, it 
is stated, that six hundred Children attend 
these different Schools, but that doyble 
the number could and would attend, were 
they not prevented by the poverty of their 
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Parents, who cannot afford to pay for their 
Tnstruction.”—The Curate who makes the 
Return from the Parish of Upper Langfield, 
in the Diocese of Derry, states, that in his 
Parish, the population though poor is nume- 
rous, amounting to nearly fifteen hundred 
Souls, about three-fifths Romanists, the re- 
mainder composed of the Established Church 
and Dissenters, all striving to a degree at once 
exemplary and affecting, to give their Chil- 
dren as much learning as possible; so that if 
there were a roomy and commodious School 
House, it would quickly be filled. The pre- 
sent School is kept in a small dark and incon- 
venient building lent by a Farmer.” 

And in a Return from Dramaul (Diocese 
of Down and Connor) the general disposition 
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in the lower Orders for educating their Chil- | 
dren is mentioned, and as a proof of it, it is | 
stated, ** that in two or three instances the | 
poorer Parishioners have erected School Hou- 
ses by a voluntary subscription among them- | 
selves.” And ia the return from the Union 
of Kilbride and Multifarnham, in the Dio- 
cese of Meath, a more remarkable fact is sta- 
ted, namely, that a Night School was kept 
at Multifarnham, ‘ to accommodate the 
Children obliged to labour in the day:” at 
which Schoo} one hundred and thirteen 
Children are returned as attending. The 
Clergyman who makes this Return, gives it 
as his opinion, ‘* that the Parents, in the 
choice of a Master, are governed more by his 
merit and proximity, than by his Religion, 
though, all circumstances equal, they would 
prefer a Master of their own Religion.” And 
in a Return fion the Parish of Lea, Diocese 
of Kildare, a fact is stated, which seems to 
corroborate this opinion, viz. ‘* That the 
Parish School was flourishing, until a Roman 
Catholic Priest encouraged a Roman Catholic 
to set up a School in opposition to it, and 
Was at first gnocessful in drawing off such Pu- 
pils as were Roman Catholics. And further, 
that charges having been fabricated against 
_ the Protestant Parish School-master, which 
occasioned his dismissal; another was ap- 

inted, who shortly after dying, the former 
Kiaster was recalled, and replaced at the re- 
= of these very people who had exhibited 
the false charges against him, and who solici- 
ted his return, as the Raman Catholic School- 
master had disappointed their hopes.” It cer- 
tainly, however, appears from our Returns, 
that religious prejudices in too many parts of 
this Country, but more particularly in the 
south and west, have operated against the at- 
tendance on the Parish Schools. For very 
many instances are stated of Roman Catholic 
Children who had attended them having been 
withdrawn by order of their Priests, and ne- 
yer suffered to return ; and a very strong in- 
stance of a mutual religious prejadice in this 
yespect, is stated in a Return from the Parish 
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of Ballesidaire, Diocese of Killalla, namely, 
‘« that there seems to be a general determinas 
tion in that Parish on the part of the Roman 
Catholics not to send their Children to Protes. 
tant Schools, and vice versa.” But we ob. 
serve in the other Returns from the same 
Diocese, that Protestant and Roman Catho. 
lic Children are mixed in the Parish as well 
as in the other Schools; we find also in the 
other Dioceses, Protestant Children returned 
as going to Schools kept by Roman Catholics ; 
and from the general Returns from all the 
Dioceses, it is evident, that a large proportion 
of the Children attending the Parish Schools 
throughout Ireland are of the Roman Catho- 
lic Religion. 

We shall now conclude this Report, by 
submitting the following Observations to your 
Grace's consideratian : 

First, That for the original objects of their 
Institution, namely, the introduction and 
diffusion of the English Language in [reland, 
the Parish Schools can no longer be deemed 
necessary. 

Second, That for the purposes to which 
they were afterwards converted, namely, the 
advancement of the Protestant Religion, and 
the Education of the lower classes, they have 
ae in a certain degree useful, where they 

ave been continued, butin both respects in- 
adequate, on account of the extent and popu- 
lation of the several Parishes; so that in 
truth, if one School were well established 
within each Benefice or Union, unless the 
Children were forced to be educated as the 
Act expresses, at such places where they 
could learn the English Tongue, it would il 
supply the want of instruction to the Inha- 
bitants, who for the most part live not col- 
lected in Villages and Hamlets, but in abodes 
dispersed through the range of perhaps 
10,000 Irish acres. No one Establishment 
could be placed so central as not to be incon- 
veniently distant from many who would wish 
to attend it for daiiy instruction. Children 
of tender years though of sufficient age to be 
capable of learning, cannot go very far from 
home for education ; the impediments in the 
way are obvious, even if a difference of reli- 
gious persuasion did not create further ob- 
stacles. 

Third, That the present imperfect state of 
the greater number of the Parish Schools, 
has arisen frem various causes, which it has 
not been in the power of the Clergy to coun- 
teract; and that their efforts to establisia 
Schools in their respective Districts, taught 
by Protestant Masters, have necessarily been 
attended with difficulty, and frequently with 
disappointment, from the want of Masters, 
from the want of Funds, from the want of 
co-operation, from the want. of Buildings 
and Accommodation, which, if provided, 
could not for any length of time be supports 
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ed, as there is no provision by the Laws for 
repairs. To which we may add, the ineuf- 
ficiency of the Stipend which general usage 
has so long established, and which, even in 
that proportion, cannot legally be demanded. 
These circumstances will fully account, wh 

the proportion of Parish Schools is so 
below the number of Benefices or Unions in 

In those Parishes where Patochial Schools 
are already established, or could be so, we are 
of opinion, it would be proper that some 
measure should be adopted for the continu- 
ance of the present and the encouragement of 
future similar Establishments, as far as may 
be practicable. 

But we are fully persuaded of their inade- 
qvacy, as a system of general Education of 
the Poor, even if it were practicable to esta- 
blish an effective one in every Union. 

And this inadequacy is the reason of our 
not entering more fully into the consideration 
of any Plan for putting them into a more ef- 
fective situation, as such a Plan might possi- 
bly interfere with or be superseded by a 
general system for the Education of the 
Poor, the consideration of which is reserved 
for the conclusion of our labours. We shall 
nevertheless at present observe, that not any 
Funds however great, or the best considered 
Fstablishment, can substantially carry into 
effect either any improvement in the Parish 
Schools, or any general system of Instruction 
of the lower Orders of the community, until 
the want of Persons duly qualified to under- 
take the Education of the lower Classes be 
remedied, and till some Institution be form- 
ed to prepare persons for that important Of- 
fice. 

ARMAGH, 
Isaac Corry. 
James KILLALLA. 
Geo. Hatt Provosr. 
Wm. Disyey. 

J. Fosrer. 
John Corneille, 


Sec’ tothe Board of Education. 


(Signed) 


Dublin Castle, 


Council Chamber, 
Nov. 2d. 1810. t 


*,* We cannot but recall the attention of 


our readers to the great readiness, and, in 
Fact, earnestness, of the Irish peasantry to 
obtain instruction: it is a most happy omen 
of lasting benefit. MWe beg leave ta add that 
@ Society has lately been established in Dub- 
lin, under the name of THe HiperNntan 
Sunpay Scnoor Socrery, the object of 
which is to promote the establishment, and 
Sacili‘ate the conducting, of those admirable 
institutions, Sunday Schools, in the Sister 
Kingdom. 


Mr. Vaughan's View of the Present State of Sicily. 
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dA View of the Present State of Sicily : 
its Rural Economy, Population, and Pro- 
duce, particularly in the County of Modica. 
with an Appendix, containing Observa- 
tions on its general Character, Climate, 
Commerce, Resources, &c. From a late 
Survey of the Abbate Balsamo, Professor 
of Agriculture and Public Economy at the 
Royal Academy, Palermo. To which are 
added, with Notes throughout the Work, 
an Examination of the Sicilian Volunteer 
System, and Extraets from Letters written 
in Sicily in 4809 and 1810. By Thomas 
Wright Vaughan, Esq. Pp. 350. Price 
#£1.11s.6d. London,Gale and Curtis. 1811. 
Tue principal part of this book con- 
sists of a translation from a work lately 
published at Palermo, intituled (in En- 
glish) ** a Journal of a Tour performed 
in Sicily, particularly in the county 
Feat of Modica, in the months of 
ay and June 1808 : by the Abbate Bal- 
samo, with the Knight of Jerusalem, Sig- 
nor Donato Tommasi, counsellor and con- 
servator general of private affairs, and 
royal superintendant administrator of the 
said county.” A map of the island is 
prefixed, with the route of the two tra- 
vellers laid down, in which they may be 
tracked from place to place ; and certain- 
ly as far as relates to the line of journey 
which they pursued, the reader will oMain 
a very fair statistical account of Sicily. 
The professor Balsamo seems to be a well 
informed man, and master of the science 
on which he lectures. He appears to have 
studied with great attention the breeding 
of caitle, the nature of soils and manures, 
the routine of crops, and the most eligible 
instruments of agriculture. It is very 
gratifying to an Englishman, to observe 
that the British modes of culture, have 
given their fon to the Sicilian amateurs of 
husbandry. The professor has endeavored 
to introduce amongst his countrymen 
many improvements invented in England. 
Speaking of an estate called Gasena (nog 
far from Palermo), belonging “‘ to that 
excellent agriculturist Baron Vincenzio 
Palmeri, ‘ time,’ says the proverb, * isa 
brave gentleman ;’—and 
When that shall have vanquished the 
difficulties of an useful novelty, when it 
shall bave dissipated the prejudices of old 
customs, and ihus develope the importance 
204 
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of my lectures on Rural Economy, the Si- 
cilians will remember with gratitude and res- 
pect, that this was the farm upon which 
experiments were first tried on a great scale 


Mr, Vaughan’s View of the Present State of Sicily. 


with implements of husbandry procured from | 


England by we—that here were the first arti- 
ficial meadows, and that sheds were first 
erected here for stalling oxen. 


Signor Tommasi, the conservator, stu- 
died agriculture in England ; for, observes 
the Abbate Balsamo, concerning the plain 
of Catania, 


Its soil is not wholly the same, nor uni- 
form, but the most prevailing is that be- 


| 


tween sandy and clayey, for which we have | 
nota proper term in our language, but the | 


French call it ¢erre franche, and the English 
loams ; and such, and so great is its richness, 
that I should not hesitate to class it as an 
example of perfection, as it were, of the 
rich and the fertile ; both for the admirable 
cohesion of its parts, as well as the abun- 
dance of its fertilizing principles; and all 
considered and valued, none or at least few 
are the countries of Europe which can boast 
of having more than four hundred square 
miles of country like this, of a marvellous 
fertility and power of production. 


The colour of this happy soil is of a red- 


dish black, its taste is sharp, and smell | 


strong. It breaks with the action of the 
plough or spade into moderate clods easy to har- 
row, and its spontaneous herbage is so strong, 
that the Conservator taking in his hand a 
species of artichoke that he thought had been 
planted, butin reality grew wild, said: ‘* I 
«returned once from Clare in England to 
** Bradfield, with the celebrated Arthur 
«« Young, and he in conversation confessed 
«<to me (in a mode of expression) that every 
“<time he went to the county of Essex, 
**he could not return to his farm with- 
«‘out feeling discontented ; since the 
«* fields in that county, by comparison, were 
«* like a generous mother, and his own,’ on 
«© the contrary, a severe and niggardly step- 
«mother. Now whit sensations would that 
« Columella of Great Britain have experien- 
**ced if he could have compared his own 
s* thin and ungrateful soil with this so asto- 
«* nishingly rich aud productive, which we 
«* now tread under our feet.” 

And here we cannot refrain from giving 
part of a note, respecting this tract of 
country ; which may serve to put gentle- 
men on their guard, how they venture to 
discredit on their own view, the descrip- 
tion of a district seen at a different season 
of the year by other people. 


It would certainly be presumptuous for a 
mere traveller to dispute the capability of the 
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plain of Catania at large, with the professor 
of agriculture ; but the appearance in varions 
seasons of the year of tiose parts of this 
plain which the traveller passes, may fairly 
be stated. 

In February 1807, proceeding from Cata- 
nia to Syracuse, it presented an idea of one 
immense morass of the blackest mould ; the 
mules could hardly pursue their tracts, through 
the deep wet soil, sinking to the fetlocks; 
for this plain is in fact the receptacle or chan- 
nel by which the abundant rains which fall 
through the winter and beginning of spring, 
are carried off by way of the Simetus (the 
modern Giarretta) from the neighbouring 
mountains, and it was with zreat difficuly, 
from the swollen state of the river, at the 
time we are speaking of, that the ferry could 
be crossed, which swings upon a cable trom 
one side to the other, like the ferries in 
Holland. 

In crossing it again in August 1809, it 
wore the appearance of a parched and ex- 
tended waste, and so burnt up, that not a 
blade of herbage could be seen, except on 
the banks of the river. In fact, it looked 
like those places in England, where wa- 
ter has stood all the winter and suddeuly 
dried up from the heat of the sun. 

Re-crossing it in May, 1810, it had the 
appearance of one of the finest and most fer- 
tie plains in the world, and all that the 
Abbate describes. 

Sicily labours under some heavy disad- 
vantages arising from mistaken policy, and 
absurd restrictions on trade ; particularly 
so far as regards the growth, the sale, and 
the exportation of corn, Were two or 
three obvious ameliorations to take place, 
which the worthy Abbate more than hints 
at ; the ancient importance of Sicily would 
revive, its produce would increase a thou- 
sand fold. its opulence would be restored, 
it would rise from the dust, its former 
glories would be re-kindled, and its an- 
tique edifices now in ruins would resume 
their pristine magnificence ; or, if not, 
they would be rivalled, —perhaps exceeded 
by the efforts of modern art. At present 
very little benefit can be expected even 
from the exertion of such menas Balsamo 
and Tommasi. The people of Sicily feel in- 
secure. They know not but they may shortly 
pass under the domination of France. If 
once they were thoroughly convinced that 
England will never abandon their defence ; 
and that she is fully equal to enable them 
to defy all the atttempts of their enemies, 
we might reasonably expect them, stimu- 
lated by the presence and example of the 
English, and directed to the true points of 
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statistical economy by such men as the 
professor and the conservator, to make 
progress in the improved methods of cul- 
ture, such as would convert into a paradise 
their country, the birth-place of Ceres, 
and once the granary of Rome. 

We beg leave to call the attention of 
our readers to some very sensible observa- 
tions made by Mr. Vaughan in his intro- 
duction : these we think will fully ac- 
count for many moral phaenomena which 
have appeared during the present and the 
Jate war ; we mean the strange unwil- 
Jingness of people in a country either in- 
vaded or theatened by the enemy, to take 
up arms, and assist their allies in defend- 
ing their native Jand; and the apparent 
torpidity with which, laying aside all the 
high sensations of independence, they 
sink into the condition of slaves to France. 
We know that, at this moment, many 
men are surprized to see the feeble efforts 
which the Spaniards make, as a people, 
to join the British in arms, and to expel 
the French from their territories We 
have never been of the number of those 
who cast the slur of corropiion on an 
entire people. It is merely that they sit 
under such an incertitude as to their fate, 
that their spirits are depressed within 
them, and they have not confidence 
enough, as yet, in their allies, to venture 
on vigorous enterprizes. Let us hope that 
our brilliant successes in Portugal may 
save Spain. Let us hope that they may 
see victorious armies of Britons associated 
with troops of their own nation, com- 
manded by other Wellingtons, baffle all 
the efforts of their enemies, andlead them 
from triumph to triumph, till the inde- 
pendence of their country be completely 
achieved, and their enjoyments immova- 
bly secured under the protection of ge- 
nuine liberty. We think the state of 
mind in which they have hitherto been, 
is completely explained by Mr. Vaughan’s 
observations on Sicily, and the Sicilians. 
—Speaking of that island’s capability of 
improvement, to a certain measure ; he 
asks—‘* does it advance to thig desirable 
Point ? 

If, at a time, when the government of 
the country has fixed itself there, with the 
train of proprietors of estates that comes with 
it; with the large sums of money thus 
added to the circulation, and the increasing 
consumption and prices of all articles of pro- 
duce ; with the enormous addition of £50,000 


Mr. Vaughan's View of the Present State of Sicily. 
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a month, disbursed by the British army— 
advantages it never knew before—no effort is 
discernible towards the improvements recom. 
mended, can it reasonably be expected that 
they will be attempted ? 

t would be of little avail, and therefore 
it is not intended, to enter at present upon 
any political discussion of this interesting 
question ; or, perhaps, upon the occasion of 
a publication which professes to inquire into 
the true state of the i land. and prevent mise 
apprehensions, reasons might be adduced to 
explain this want of energy, even beyond 
the very obvious one, that no man in Sicily 
has ever felt assured, with any tolerable de- 
gree of certainty, that things would remain, 
for any length of time, in the state that they 
have been ; for, notwithstanding the re- 
spect they feel for the British army, and all 
itis equal to, no man has persuaded hirmself, 
up to the period of the late landing of the 
enemy—when the successful dispositions and 
exertions of Sir Join Stuart, impressing the 
public mind with a strong degree of confi- 
dence, had very great effect—that the means 
of defence, in the country at large, were 
equal to its protection, whenever the Con- 
queror of the Continent thought proper to 
turn his thoughts to a serious attack, 

Conclusions sucli as these, that the enemy 
of to-day may become the hard task-master 
to-morrow, with other concurrent circumstan= 


ces (not diificult to be comprehended in a 
long residence in the country, a constant in- 
tercourse with the inhabitants, and a person 
al observation in most parts of the island), 
have, with their usual effect, kept them 
inert and expectant; and seemed to have 
prepared them for that sort of philosophy 
which induces men to contemplate a change 
in their political situation, should it happen 
to take place, with at least resignation. Aud 
perhaps the sanguine expectations they have 
allowed themselves to indulge in, that through 
the influence of England, who bas testified 
so much interest in her safety, and expended 
such sums in her defence, the most extensive 
dispositions would take place altogether in 
respect to this island, have contributed cons 
siderably to produce this effect. 

The character of the Sicilians, as it chiefly 
relates to the labouring classes aud mechanics, 
is justly pourtrayed. They are intelligence 
and industrious, and certainly as temperate 
as any nation of Europe ; and their excel- 
lent imitations from English models, are 
sufficient examples of their ingenuity as 
workmen. Nor must the Englishman sup- 
pose, who walks abroad in the middle of 
the day, and observes their shops shut, and 
the people asleep, that they are lazy and 
stupid, or given up to indalgence : the Sici- 
lian as regularly takes his repose in the mid- 


dle of the day, as nations more northern at 
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the usual hour of their bed-time; but they 
universally rise with the sun, and will work 
half the night. § 

The diposition of the peasantry will ever 
be important to the defence of an island, 
and these are impressed with a love of their 
country, and a dread of the French, amount- 
ing to abhorrence : nor is that to be wonder- 
ed at, The Sicilian Vespers, where every 
Frenchman was put to death in the island, 
ts still so fresh in their memories, that two 
thirds of them consider it an affair of the 
other day ; and the more recent catastrophe 
at Augusta has fixed upon their minds no 
other expectation, in the success of the French 
than the sword of retaliation, ever-reeking 
with vengeance ; and it did not contribute to 
soften these feelings, that the first act of the 
French, at the landing in September, was to 
tear the ear-rings from the ears of a woman, 
who ran bleeding into the village to increase 
the alarm. 

Nothing could exceed the good conduct of 
the peasants on that signal occasion ; nor, 
considering them the defenders of their coun- 
try, could any thing be more interesting than 
their appearance, when the business was 
over, After General Campbell had passed 
with his Staff, on his return to Messina, 
with the standard of the French displayed by 
a dragoon, followed by detachments escorting 
the prisoners, came a crowd of these pea- 
sants bare-legged and sun-burnt, and armed 
in their fashion ; and as they eagerly pressed 
forward in the rear of our troops, the ex- 
pression of their countenances, and their 
anxious animation, bespoke the part they had 
taken, and the triumph they enjoyed. 

But to them was confined the active de- 
fence on the part of the Sicilians. If it 
should be imagined, drawing inferences from 
England, that, at the threat of invasion, 
every man was at his post; that the streets 
were lined with volunteers, and the counties 
with yeomanry; that the once-called ‘* The 
Mob,” became the soldiers and guardians ; 
and that thousands besides were ready at a 
moment, from real love of their King, and 
attacliment to their country, to lay down 
their lives, to a man, in its defence; the 
conclusion would, indeed, be completely er- 
roneous. 

In the town of Palermo, where there is 
a force of 8,000 Neapolitans, an object to 
rally on, not a soldier appeared froma a popu- 
Jation of 150,000 inhabitants; for the force 
of the volunteers cannot be called by that 
name, unemboiied, undiciplined, unclothed, 
and unarmed. And in the town of Messina, 
where of all places they have reason to dread 
them ; where the army of the enemy, of 
24,900 men, could be seen from their win- 
dows for more than four months ; where 
15,000 English were at their gates to encou- 


Mr, Vaughan's View of thePresent State of Sicily. 


rage’and support them; with a population, 
besides, of 80,000 inhabitants ; with this— 
though it may be concluded, of course, that 
the Commander of the English forces had 
reason to be satisfied of the soundness of 
their intentions (and such was the case), as 
far as that went—not a man appeared in arms, 
except those paid by us in our and their 
gun-boats; no spontaneous ebullition of pa- 
triotic exertion burst forth into action; and 
the town of Messina exhibited no more mili- 
tary appearance, as far as regarded the inha- 
bitants, on the 18th of September, when the 
enemy landed, than on the 4th day of June, 
when they first shewed in force upon the 
heights above Scylla. Nor, contemplating 
the public sentiment, is this very surprising. 
Ask any inhabitant to account for this apathy, 
and the answer is uniform: ‘* Consider our 
condition ; have we a force of our own to 
repel the common enemy ? Or are the Eng- 
lish sutticient to defend all the points that are 
open toattack—from Toulon, the Adriatic, 
from Naples, Calabria? And should the 
enemy succeed, reflect on the situation of 
those who commit themselves, by any violent 
hostility, in the state that we are, where 
the French have an account of every man in 
the country !” 

Is it wished to ascertain the inclinations 
of the country ?—They are easily understood, 
for time has developed them. Between alli- 
auce with England, and the dominion of 
France, not a doubt would exist ;—but be 
England decided, and let its deeision be per- 
manent. With decision to permanence, their 
condition would ameliorate—at least they ext 
pect so,—for reforms must attend it. Bu- 
let it be understood, that no Sicilian through- 
out the island will ever commit himself, till 
he sees the way clear, for that forms a part 
of the national character. 


Of course we must not expect in a 
work of this kind, that light sort of read~ 
ing which we find in Brydone ; the book 
may therefore, at first sight, appear ratber 
dry, as it confessedly did to ourselves on 
turning over the leaves, at hap-hazard. 
But we can assure the public, that, mixed 
with much scientific matter, and impor- 
tant economical observations, it contains 
a good deal of amusement ; and now and 
then scenes are described, which discover 
the state of society in Sicily, and give us 
interesting views of the condition of the 
homan mind in that country, thus— 

** At a mile from Pietra-perzia [very neat 
the centre of the island} the Proconservator 
came forward to meet Signor Tommasi; he 
was well armed and appointed, mounted upon 
a spirited horse and followed by his dogs. And 
in his countenance and deportment he cis 
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played, I know not what of that noble con- 
fidence of nind, by which a man appears 
to feel his own value, and disdain to become 
the slave of any foreign power, be it what it 
may. This custom of travelling armed, which 
in Sicily is not uncommon with people of 
condition, proceeds in part from a necessity of 
defence, and partly from ideas of appearance 
and splendour. It has been adopted in all 
countries and climes, in one fashion orano- 
ther, in times of ignorance and barbarity. 
It begins at present to decline amongst us, 
and will continue to do so as civilization 
advances, and the taste for convenience and 
ornament in our houses, the table, furniture 
and dress, is introduced. Some wise men 
there are who declaim against luxury and all 
sorts of refinement, as the root and spring 
of all sorts of disorders ; but without enter- 
ing upon too strict an inquiry, or touching 
upon a question of abstract metaphysics, is 
it not better to see a crowd of peaceable arti- 
zans, than a set of turbulent bravos and 
cut-purses ? Is not industry ever to be pre- 
ferred to idleness, science to ignorance, urba- 
nity to ill-breeding, and complaisance to fero- 
city? That which they call the pure and 
primitive state of man, by the experience of 
every age and nation, encourages and con- 
firms the vices I have mentioned: while a 
predilection for the good and the useful, to- 
gether with the encouragement of works of 
genius, fancy, and improvement, are the 
true sources of commeree and prosperity, 
nourish the arts and bring to perfeetion the 
Opposite virtues. 

At about two miles from Pietra-perzia the 
soil is for a small tract, calcareous and porous ; 
from thence to Briemi it is loose, blackish, 
inclining to white now and then, and suffi- 
ciently rich, To say the truth, however, 
the whole of this district, which inclades a 
good part of the territory of Barrafranca is 
not particularly fertile, but very beautiful in 
appearance ; and the plain upon oue side, 
the cliffs and mountains on the other, form 
for many miles a charming contrast ; while 
the various features of simple nature, are 
from time to time relieved and enlivened by 
vineyards, orchards, and groves ;\ laborious 
husbandmen and their habitations. 

The wheat promised a middling crop, and 
the beans an abundant one ; and it grieved 
me to see some fields in this district damaged 
by the Broom Rape, called by Linnzus the 
Orobanche, and by our country people the 
she-wolf. [enquired of a labourer whether, 
if it abounded in that neighbourhood, they 
took pains to destroy it before the seed could 
come to maturity, to prevent the increase and 
finally destroy it? And he answered, that 
for some years the quantity and the destruc- 
tion it caused, had much increased ; but 
that all means to remedy and lessen it were 
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useless, for that it was generated from the 
earth and grain itself; to which I replied, 
that as man from man, horse from horse, 
and corn from cora, so broom rape from 
broom rape, that is from its proper seed, 
originated and was propagated ; and from 
that deduced that to remove it from the soil, 
was to extirpate it altogether and efficaciously. 
The good peasant made a wry face and 
shrugged -up his shoulders at this abstruse sore 
of doctrine ; whence, observing how litie 
it availed to say more, { coulu not help 
wishing that those who understood only the 
science of words, and venture to undervalue 
all that is unintelligible to themselves, and 
deride our agricultural pursuits, would con- 
sider that if an enlightened prince, before the 
time of the august Ferdinand IV. had in- 
stituted a professor's chair for agriculture a/so, 
probably such absurd and pernicious maxims 
as at present, would not have prevailed 
amongst our farmers in Sicily. 

Appended to the’ translation, are some 
extracts from letters written in Sicily by 
Mr. Vaughan himself; and printed, be- 
cause they serve to elucidate certain pas- 
sages in Signor Balsamo’s work. We 
heartily wish that this part of the book 
had been enlarged. There is nothing in 
Brydone more entertaining ; and whoever 
reads what is published of these letters 
will have no very inadequate idea of the 
manners of the people, and the quantity 
of information to be found in the mats of 
the Sicilians. We select one of these 
extracts, it is numbered Letter XII; 
there are in all fifteen. 

At two o'clock. [ arrived at Caltagirone, 
which is a large and fine town, of 20,000 
inhabitants; but as it has been described 
by other travellers, and I know you are bet- 
ter pleased to hear of peop'e than things, [ 
will tell you, that upon my arrival in the 
market-place I was surrounded by a crowd, 
with cries of Viva Inglese,” —all anx- 
ious to hear the news from the coast at this 
interesting period—for it is. inconceivable how 
little intercourse of information there is to 
the inland towns of Sicily, that are not im- 
mediately in the high road from the capital 
to Messina, &c. I conceive there is the 
same sort of information of what is doing 
at Petersburg, in the deserts of Siberia—that 
is to say, by the arrival of a traveller, who 
says what he pleases, ‘They absolutely know 
nothing—there are no newspapers published 
in Sicily, where the press is severely restrict- 
ed, except the ‘*Gazetta” of Palermo, 
which has only a few extracts from foreign 
papers, and no domestic news whatever, 
except the arrival and departure of the royal 
family ; and the * Gazetta Britannica,” es- 
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tablished lately at Messina, since the English | then, signor, for oranges ?”—=* We have no 


have been there, which of course only gives 
military and circumscribed details, modelled 
by the hopes and wishes of the writer, which 
are traly patriotic, At length a spokesnian 
advanced, to beg my Eccellenza (for we are 
all Eccellenzas), to tell them whether it was 
true that 19,000 French had lately landed, 
5,000 of whom were taken prisoners, and 
the rest cut to pieces by the English and pea- 
sauts? As soon as had qualified this news 
so as to leave them in pales good humour, 
and particularly with the efforts of their 
countrymen, the peasants, I hastened to my 
locando, which is even here bad, and dirty, 
and was ushered into a room by a robustious 
periwig-pated landiady, a woman of forty, 
dressed to the life, with the voice of a Sten- 
tor, who, if she was not perfectly qualified 
for a queen of the Ainazons, could exhibit 
most formidable and prominent pretensions as 
Chief of the Stafl—and while my baggage 
was bringing in, she ran through her history 
with surprising volubility ; ‘* that she was 
overjoyed to see me, and delighted in the 
Engiish ; that she was an unfortunate woman, 
from having married a dolt, and a native of 
one of the provinces, by which she was con- 
demaed, though a native of Palermo, to 
pass the flower of her days in a wretched 
country town ; but she was not without her 
hopes of getting there in the winter!” 
¢* And where is your husband, Donna ama- 
bile ?” said I—** Behold him!” said she— 
** Come forward, Don Pietro;” and at the 
door I beheld a miserable looking creature, 


Sopale, so woe-begone,” 
“ Drew Priam’s curtains in the dead of night ;” 


who, making a low bow, said ** he was en- 
tirely at my service.” ** Then make your- 
self useful,” said his amiable help-mate. 


When I sat down to my chicken, this 
interesting creature very coolly took a chair 
within a yard of the table, and on the oppo- 
site side sat a sleek-looking priest, such as 
you see familiar in every house throughout 
the country ; who had taken up that position, 
by way of asking a few questions of the 
** Cavaliere Inglese”—and after many apolo- 
gies for the liberty he was taking, he begged 
to converse with me upon the subject of 
England, which the people of these parts 
weie very anxious to hear about; and the 
o»portunity of inquiring so seldom occurred ; 
and by the time I had dined I observed half 
a dozen people collected round the door, with 
their eyes aud mouths open, to hear the 
examination.—‘* Aud pray, signor! is it true 
what we are told, that you have no olives 
in England ?”—** Yes, perfectly true.”— 
Cospetto! how so?" — Cospettone !” 
said the landlady.—** Our climate is not pro- 
pitious to the growth of the olive.” But 


oranges neither.”—** Poveretto!"” said the 
landlady, with atone of compunction, which 
is a sort of fondling diminutive of ‘ Povero,’ 
‘ Poor creature;’ as you would say to your 
child, ‘ Poor little manikin !)—** But how is 
that possible, signor?” said the priest ; 
‘‘ have you no fruit in your country ?” 
—‘‘ We have very fine fruit ; but our win- 
ters are severe, and not genial enough for 
the orange-tree.”—** That is just what they 
told me,” said the lady, ‘at Palermo; that 
England is all snow, and a great many 
stones.’’—** But then, signor! we have heard 
what we can scarcely believe, that yon have 
not any wine [tis perfectly trae—we 
have vines that bear fruit; but the sun in 
our climate is not sufficiently strong, which 
must be broiling, as it is here, to produce 
any wine.”—** Then, Jesu Maria! how the 
deuce do youdo?” I told them, that, not- 
withstanding, we got on pretty well—that 
we had some decent sort of mutton, and 
very tolerable-looking beef—that our poultry 
was thought eatable, and our bread pretty 
good—that instead of the wine, we had a 
thing they call ale, which our people, here 
and there, seemed to relish exceedingly—and 
that by the help of these articles, a good 
constitution, and the blessing of God, our 
men were as hardy and as loyal and brave, 
and our women as accomplished and virtuous 
and handsome, as any other people, I believ- 
ed, under heaven —** Besides, Mr. Abbate, 
I beg leave to ask you, what cloth is your 
coat of ?”? —** Cospetto! it is English, ” 
(with an air of importance) — Aud your 
hat ?”—«* Why that’s English.”— And 
this lady’s gown, and her bonnet and rib- 
bons ?”—=‘« Why they are English !"—** All 
English—Then you see how it is ; we send 
ou, in exchange for what we don’t grow, 
half the comforts and conveniences you enjoy 
in your island—Besides, Padrona mia gentile ! 
(my agrecable landlady), we can never re- 
gret that we don’t grow these articles, since 
it insures us an intercourse with a nation we 
esteem !"—** Viva !” said the landlady, and 
‘* Bravo!” said the priest; and between Bravo 
and Viva, the best friends in the world, I 
escaped to my lettiga!” [A litter, Lectica.] 

The political circumstances of Sicily 
have occasioned an intercourse between 
the inhabitants of that island, and the 
British, its defenders, which has suggested 
possililities, the bare mention of which 
would have startled all Europe, some years 
ago: we can, at present, no further ex- 
plain this hint than by wishing that the 
temper of the public mind in Sicily may 
be studied, by our countrymen, with di- 
ligence, improved with patience, and re- 
ported with perfect veracity. 
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Poetical Pastimes, by James Fitzgerald. 
sm. 8vo. Pp. 144. 7s. Barratt, London, 
1811. 

Tuis neatly printed volume consists 
of a variety of detached pieces under 
the title of Odes, Quatrains, Miscella- 
nies, Epigrams and Epitaphs, of which 
we shall present our readers with speci- 
mens, leaving thém to form their own 
opinions. In justice to the author it per- 
haps may not be altogether irrelevant to 
insert part of his preface, from whence 
it will be inferred that he is no alien to 
the brotherhood of Anacreon. 

The following Pieces, it may be presumed, 
are the productions of one more zealous in 
the pursuit of pleasure than of fame.  Faith- 
ful mirrors of his joys and griefs, as they 
passed in review, they were the effusions of 
the moment. 

The chief subjects of the Author's careless 
and indolent muse, Love and Wine, require 
little explanation, except for those who may 
be inclined to view in an unfavorable light 
the freedom of the sentiments, particularly of 
the Odes. ‘To such the Author has only to 
ny the warmth of youth and the privi- 
ege of Poetry, which may be allowed a 
strain incompatible, perhaps, with the 
lectures of a moralist, or the discourses of a 
divine. For their other defects he cannot offer 
a similar plea:—yet, he trusts, the critical 

ader will not judge too severely trifles, con- 

ceived, in many instances, during the hilarity 
ofthe table or the gaiety of the drawing-rooin. 
Ode. 

There are, 1 know, who hold it wrong 

To give the praise of Wine to song : 

Wine ‘* that inclines the soul to riot; 

Disturbing people’s peace and quiet!” 

Sure this is talking out of season :— 

A man may drink, yet drink in reason; 

Except upon a great occasion— 

The good or glory of the nation ; 

With friends who had been long away, 

Or yet upon Saint Patrick’s day ! 

Why then I'd scorn the sober soul 

Who would not quaff, like me, his bowl ; 

As much as I detest the sot, 

Who smokes his pipe and takes his pot; 

Seeks no enjoyment but his owa, 

And drinks for drinking’ sake alone. 

Far other these with whom I drink! 

Men who have learn’d to love and think: 

The present happiness to share ; 

To toast, with me, the absent Fair; 

Or live the days long gone again ; 

Turing to pleasure former pain. 
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These are the souls who give to Wire 
The zest that makes it seem divine ! 
Still be it mine with such to live; 

To taste the bliss that wine can give ; 
Before the frost of age approaches, 
Which soon on all our joys encroaches, 
And binds in ever-during cold, 

The heart, alas! that once is old! 


Ode. 
Why would you always brood on woe ? 
The world is full of care I know: 
Yet, if you persevere to woo her, 
How can your sorrows e’er be fewer? 
Trust me, my friend, to grieve is vain: 
It only whets the edge of pain. 
But if we smile in happy hour, 
We soar above misfortune’s pow’r : 
For far beyond the reach of wealth, 
Lie sense, wit, cheerfulness, and health, 
And is there one of groveling mind, 
Would change for gold the spark refin’d ? 
Give but the soul sufficient sway, 
And let the wings of fancy play ; 
Now roam the regions of the skies, 
Above the ken of vulgar eyes; 
Now wander through remotest climes, 
Or float adown the tide of times :— 
What titled fool is half so great, 
Trick’d out in all the pride of state ? 
For me, the Great I envy not; 
But think my own a happier lot! 
I take no trouble, feel no care, 
Finding contentment ewry where, 
For while I pour the simple strain, 
I charm away the sense of pain : 
Nay, courting still the gayest measures, 
Revel amidst a round of pleasures! 
Thus I create idea! bliss— 
Tell me, can Gold do more than this? 


Ode. 


How pleasant are the tales of old, 
That can our furmer deeds unfold 3 
Bring all our pleasures back to view 
But, ah ; how mix'd with soriow too! 
They: tell of many a mirthful scene 
That pass’d while yet my youth was green ;— 
When ev'ry joy, and ev’ry cafe, 

Was center'd in my fav’iite Pair 

How we would roam and pluck wild flowers, 
Unconscious of the parting hoirs3 

Or join at eve the sportive band, 

Leading the dance up hand in hands 

Or seek the deep embower’d retreat, 

To speak the words that etill were sweet. 
Such were the deeds of other days, 

That now live only in my lays! 

Ah! must I think ? must I return 

On times long past, to make me mourn ? 
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Where, where are you, you lovely train, 
Who taught to flow my earliest strain ? 
With whom so many joys I've known— 
Are you and they together flown ? 
No more that blaze of charms appears : 
They were the charms of former years. 
Thus years go by and lovers change !— 
Nor should we deem that yet so strange, 
Since other figures, other faces, 
Present themselves with equal graces ; 
And those we valued most before, 
Are far away, are seen no more. 
My fair ones, then, make use of time ; 
Short is the date of Beauty’s prime. 
For while ye frown, and say us, nay; 
Wrinkles advance and charms decay : 
Amd when the bloom of youth is over, 
Farewell, alas: to ev'ry Lover. 
The Sweetbriar. 
Behold that Briar fair to sight, 
Blushing in nature’s modest glow ; 
The green leaves peeping thro’ the white, 
In variegated beauty grow. 
Fain would’st thou pluck a branch I ween, 
Of this gay, blooming, fragrant flow’: ; 
Heedless of thorns that couch unseen, 
To hurt thee in a thoughtless hour, 


Thus Fame attracts th’ aspiring youth 
With many a glittering, guileful charm ; 
As yet unconscious of this truth— 
She only wins to work him harm! 
For when the dame he’d fondly bid 
Awake the trump’s immortal sound, 
Keen envy, like the thorn, lies bid, 
To give his hopes a deadly wound, 


Uncertain is the voice of fame, 


Tho’ sure the breath of scorn, we know: 


And beauty’s but another name 
For ev'ry wound, for ev'ry woe! 
Love's Seasons. 
No more the Spring gives me new joys ; 
The Summer no longer doth cheer : 
Each Autumn goes over in sighs: 
And the Winter succeeds with a tear! 


Alas! 1 am old ere my prime, 

And sorrcw will soon lay me low; 
For short is his tenure of time, 

Who dates all his seasons in woe! 


Y.t a year should the length of each day , 
And their number Methuselah's be; 

They might wear the soft passion away, 
But never the image of thee! 


Since the memory alone is the share 

Or thy charms I am destin’d to prove: 
T can only remember thee fair! 

How could 1 forget tha to love? 


Southey's Curse of Kehama. 
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Parallels. 
Sweet is the bird that sweetly sings; 
Sweet is the flower that sweetly smells ; 
Sweet are the joys that Friendship brings:— 
But sweets of Love are magic spells! 
The wound, how deep, that Pride sustains, 
The wounds of War may be endur'd; 
Nay ev'ry kind of wound with pains, 
Save wounds of Love, may yet be curd! 


The hope of Fame gives ample scope ; 
The hope of Honors all can move; 
Ne’er tho’ did he experience hope, 
Who was not doom'd to hope in love! 


What fear do midnight ghosts create! 
Mark fear upon the guilty stare: —~ 

Yet greater is his fear whose fate 
Depends upon a fickle Fair! 


Thus Hope, and Fear, and Pain, and Bliss, 
Have each alternately been mine: 

So much we build upon a kiss! 
When, Chilo, we see such charmis as thine. 


LL LLL LLL LAL 


The Curse of Kehama : by Robert Southey. 
Qto. pp. 385. Price £2. 23. Longman 
and Co. London, 1810. 


Hiruerto,” said Mr. Southey to 
himself when meditating a subject which 
issued in the poem before us, ‘ hitherto 
the Hindoo poets have borne away the 
palm of extravagance, amazement, and 
monstruosity : their tales are a mass of 
congradictions ; their chiracters are a 
combination of absurdities; their fable 
has neither commencement nor conclu- 
sion ; and their machinery has neither 
suitability nor decorum. They worse 
confound confasion: they associate the 
most heterogeneous opposites ; and what- 
ever of impossible and lizarre, of revolt- 
ing and appalling, agitates their bewilder- 
ed senses when dreaming, that they se- 
lect as the soul of their poetry, when 
awake, to justify their characters, as 
bards‘and prophets, devoted to the God 
of Song, and of their works as the off- 
spring of his divine inspiration. Hitherto 
they have stood supreme : but why should 
not I deprive them of that supremacy ? 
With a fancy wild as theirs; with an 
imagination already familiarized to the 
incredible ;- with acommand of verse and 
powers of description not the lot of every 
rhymester to possess ; why should I not out- 
sing those Hindoo mythologists in their 


own strains, and astonish the world with 
something new, ‘to elevate and sur- 
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prise,” as Mr. Bayes expresses it? His 
resolution once taken, the fertile genius 
of this writer was at no loss for scenery 
and materials. He determined to soar up | 
to heaven, to the bower of bliss; to sink | 
down to hell, to the region of flames ; to | 
visit light ineffable ; t2 grope in darkness 
palpable ; to breathe in mid air; to ex- 
patiate on the surface of the earth ; to dive | 
below the waves of the sea; to impart | 
Joco-motion to inanimate vehicles of con- 

veyance ; to endue humanity with more | 


than the power of divinity; to reduce | 
deity to a state of impotence much below | 
that of man;—all that nature presents, | 


the elements in their turn, the properties 
of every geographical zone, by which the 
globe is encircled ; heated sands, tem- 
pered by the refrigerating breeze, and 
regions of ice, forming eternal barriers to 
the most adventurous, were put in requi- 
sition to await his commands, and taketheir 
place in his performance : 

Existence sees him scorn her bounded reign, 

And panting Time toils after him in vain. 


If this poem be tried by the principles 
of possibility, the verdict of Reason and 
Truth will be unfavorable to the writer ; 
if by the principles of Morals, hardly will 
it escape censure ; if by those of Natural 
Philosophy, it will be pronounced a mass 
of contradictions ;—it-.even violates the 
laws of Poetry; yet will Poetry find so 
many charms in some of ifs passages, 
that her voice will-fail her when she at- 
tempts to pronounce its condemnation. 
It resembles Milton’s 
Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and 
heighth, 
And time and place are lot-——— 
A wild abyss 
Of neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire, 
But all 


We would willingly communicate some. 


idea of the story of this wonderful poem 
to our readers : but who makes an attempt 
with pleasure, in which he foresees no 
possibility of success? . An, epitome of 
the Iliad were more within our power. 
We must, however, hazard an attempt. 
Arvalon, son of the Rajah Kehama, when 
intending to violate the virgin Kailpal, 
was detected by her father, who slew him 
with a stake: the sovereign bestows a 
magnificent funeral on his son, but the 


departed spirit deriving no solace from ! 


such solemnities, complains of their inu- 
tility to his father, who being not merely a 


Sovereign prince but powerful. .even 
like a fact, ‘ Almighty,” 
his will was obeyed by heaven, earth and 
seas, so that the Supreme himself sat not 
steady on his throne,—for a little more 
power acquired by this ambitious, and 
malicious mortal, would enable him to 
assume the sovereignty of heaven ; and 
for this he was preparing. Stung by the 
complaints of his son’s departed spirit, 
the malediction of the Rajah falls heavily 
on the father of Kailyai, Ladurlad; on 
him, when brought for sentence, 
At length he rais’d 
His brow yet unrelaxed...his lips unclos’d 
And uttered from the heart, 
With the whole feeling of his soul enfore’d 
The gather'd vengeance came. 
I charm thy life, 
From the weapons of strife, 
From stone and from wood, 
From fire and from flood, 
From the serpent’s tooth, 
And the beasts of blood : 
From Sickness I charm thee, 
And Time shall not harm thee, 
But Earth which is mine, 
Its fruits shall deny thee ; 
And Water shall hear me, 
And know thee and fly thee ; 
And the Winds shall not touch thee 
When they pass by thee, 
And the Dews shall not wet thee, 
When they fall nigh thee : 
And thou shalt seek death 
To release thee, in vain; 
Thou shalt live in thy pain, 
While Kehama shall reign, 
With a fire in thy Heart, 
Anda fire in thy brain ; 
And Sleep shall obey me, 
And visit thee never, 
And the Cufsé'shall be on thée, 
For ever and ever. 

Thus cursed''yet “protected, the old 
man becoinés thé mean’ ot frustrating the 
intentions of Kehama; and a series of 
adventures follows in which the am- 
biguities ofthisimprecation ate exposed 
and their fallacies vex the imprecator. 
The man whose life is secure from wea- 
pons may defy armies: he who is safe 


from fire and flood, may plunge into the 
consuming element at his pleasure ; he 
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may explore the depths of ocean itself ; 
and perform exploits Leneath the waves ; 
since they know him and fly him ; and 
the very flames of hell burn around him 
harmless, though he visit their domain, 
and defy their redoubled intensity. 

It is easy to infer that these miraculous 
properties may afford scope of no com- 
mon kind to poetic imagination ; they are 
conceived with no feeble effort, and are 
directed to no ordinary effect. The first 
proof of the power conveyed by this 
curse is in the rescue of Kailyal from the 
river into which she had fallen, together 
with an image of the goddess Marriataly, 
to which she had addressed her prayers : 

Headlong in hope and in joy 
Ladurlad dashed into the water, 
The water knew Kehama’s spell, 
The water shrunk before him. 
Blind to the miracle, 
He rushes to his daughter, 
And treads the river-depths in transport wild, 
And clasps and saves his child. 

While Kailyal sleeps, Ladurlad, who 
cannot sleep, steals away from her; and 
now she beholds the spectre of Arvalon, 
which from this time, though constantly 
disappointed, incessantly haunts her, and 
what it is unable to perform, it seeks to 
execute by the ministry of a horrible 
witch, named Lorrinite. But in the 
mean while, Kailyal, who had fainted 
from terror, is beheld by Ereenia, an im- 
mortal, of the class of Glendoveers, who 
becomes her protector, counteracts the 
machinations and spells of her persecu- 
tors, indulges a penchant for the maid, as 
she for him, and he at length obtains 
her, purified from all the grossnesses of 
mortal flesh. He first bears her to the 
bowers of bliss, 

Where Himakoot, the holy mount, on high 

From mid-earth rising in mid Heaven, 

Shines in its glory like the throne of Even. 
He proposes other security for her; but 
even Indra stands in dread of Kebama’s 
power ; and the unhappy maid is ordered 
to sustain all her appointed trials. 

The cause of Indra’s dread was the ap- 
proaching accomplishment by Kehama of 
the famous Ashmaedda Jug, or sacrifice 
of the horse; but at the moment when 
this horse was about to be slain, Ladurlad, 
secure from, the weapons of the guards, 
jumps on his back, and vitiates his sanc- 
tity. Thus his own curse disappoints the 


tyrant. Ladurlad transported to Mount 
Meru, by Ereenia, there meets his daughe 
ter ; but his satisfaction does not long en- 
dure ; Kehama procures another horse, 
accomplishes his sacrifice, and the perse- 
cuted pair retutn to earth. Here a band 
of Yoguees seize Kailyal, and convey her 
tothe Temple of their Idol Jaggernaut ; 
she is selected to be the chief priestess, 
but defends herself from the embraces of 
the chief priest, and of Arvalon, who 
assumes his person, and she prevails by 
setting fire tothe apartment: her father 
rescues her from the flames. The scene 
of adventure shifls to the city of Baly ; 
to the bottom of the Ocean, where 
Ladurlad, on whom the water has no 
power, overcomes a monster which was 
guarding Ereenia (the Glendoveer), en- 
chanted by the superior incantations of the 
hag, and her assistants. For asthe guard 
must have some sleep, from which Ladur- 
lad by his curse was interdicted, after a 
struggle of six days, 


When the seventh morning came, 
_ The monster's worn and wearied frame 
~In this strange contest fails ; 
And weaker, weaker, every hour 
He yields beneath strong nature's power, 
For now the Curse prevails. 


Kehama “* from the Swerga’s heaven- 
ly heights,” is prompted to revenge an in- 
sult offered to his power, by Baly, the deity 
of the world below ground; he therefore 
descends to earth; offers his hand and 
throne to Kailyal, but is rejected; he 
smites her with a leprosy: the whole 
company of characters, set out for the 
Hades of the Hindoos ; for Hell, in short ; 
to obtain the Amreeta, the liquor of im- 
mortality. The virtuous characters in 
this extra mundane adventure are convey- 
ed in aship of wondrous instinct; Keha- 
ma descends by his own power and vio- 
lence: he first drinks of the cup, and is 
changed into a statue, which (one of four) 
supports the throne of the King of Hell, 
amidst all the torments of the place: to 
Kailyal and Ladurlad the same beverage 
proves the passport to everlasting bliss ; 
and shedding the spoils of mortality they 
meet to part no more in the divine 
Swerga, 

From this slight abstract, it will be 
inferred, that the principal effects to be 
looked for in this poem, are those arising 
from description : and in this, assuredly, 
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the poet has indulged his genius to singu- 
Jar advantage. 


The character of Kehama is so com- 
pletely incredible, so repugnant to every 
feeling of the mind, and conviction of 
the judgment, that no appeal to Hindoo 
authorities can be deferred to in vindicati- 
on of it. We cannot believe the possible 
existence of such a personage, because 
others attempt to describe personages yet 
further removed from the possibility of 
belief. Because they deal in monsters by 
wholesale, it does not follow that we who 
desire something like nature, in poets 
who solicit our applause, should bend our 
necks to the yoke of their opinion, or 
submit to receive the dogmata of admis- 
sible and inadmissible from their depraved 
imaginations. No rational mind can be- 
guile itself into the conception that a mere 
man, however exalted, however arro- 
gant, can by any rites, magical or cere- 
monial, exalt himself to an equality with 
divinity, and seat himself on the throne 
of a God which he has expelled. And 
could we for a moment concede the ex- 
istence of such a monster, it surely ren- 
ders unnecessary the interference of a 
secondary malignant power 
effects agreeable to him, and coincident 
with his intentions, yet distinct from his 
operations. The resort of Arvalon the 
son of the Almighty Kehama,” to a 
witch, his father’s inferior ‘in ability, as 
in dignity, has a tendency to lower the 
Rajah as “ almighty ;” and to confuse 
tha’ unrivalled singularity which the poet 
intends he shouid sustain. We do not 
say the characters are copies, but they 
have some resemblance to each other. 


Asto the hyperbolical power of mortal 
man to mount upward to the ethereal hea- 
vens, without the assistance of a balloon, 
—or to stamp with his feet, and open 
the solid earth to its inmost recesses,-—to 
Hell itself ;—and when arrived there to 
divide himself into eight parts each his 
complete and perfect self, yet wheu the 
whole eight are happily met in the centre 
of the fiery empire, forming one com- 
plete and perfect self—and no more—we 
advise-~and adjudge—those who startle 
at such trifles, to a perusal of the Hin- 
doostannee authorities—the sacred autho- 
rities, till their faith has obtained its 
quietus ; or to agree with us in wishing 
that Mr. S had with equal vigour of mind 
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treated a theme with the compass of 
belief. 

The character and exploits of Ladurlad 
are equally revolting, are equally 1nos- 
sibilities : no curse, though pronounced 
by the devil himself could endue a buman 
body with those powers of resisting the 
agency of fire and water which- result 
from the Curse of Kehama: it has not 
even the guise of possible trath—And if 
we cannot believe this of Ladurlad or of 
Kehama, by what magical suspension of 
our understanding shall we believe it of 
the uncursed Kailyal ? 

The self-moving cars and theself-moving 
ships are repetitions, — offspring of the 
same conception; and a reader on con- 
templating «he latter of these, recalls ideas 
which had already passed through his 
mind, The flame of the funeral torches, 
of the pyre on which the widows bara 
themselves, of that which consumes the 
temple of Jaggernaut, that of the tombs, 
of the approach to Padalon, and of Pa- 
| dalon itself, have unavoidably many ideas 
and colourings in common: the same 
may be said of the Swerga, Mount Me» 
ru, and Mount Calasay. But we urge 


to produce | 


this no further: though similar in so:ne 
| respects, they are fluely varied in others ; 
| and this imperfection may be overlooked, 
as inherent in the subject. 

It may seem lke cavilling at pecca- 
dilloes to criticise the philosophy of Mr. 
Southey ; yet in this the severe will dis- 
cover proof that he suffers himself to be 
borne away by his poetic phrensy beyond 
correctness—co/d correctness, if he plea- 
ses.—We shall hint at a transgression or 
two of this nature, One of the finest 
passages of the poem describes a spectre, 
which appears to Kailyal : 

Right before her a dim form appear'd, 

A human fo: m in that black night, 
Distinctly shaped by its own lurid light, 
Such light as the sickly moon is seen to shed, 
Through spell-iais'd fogs, a bloody baleful 

red, 
That spectre fix'd his eyes upon her full ; 
The light whict shone in their accursed orbs 
Was like a light from hell, 
And it grew deeper, kindling with the view. 
She could not turn her sight 
From that infernal gaze, which like a spell 
Bound her, and held her rooted to the ground. 
It palsied every power : 
Her limbs avail’d her not in that dread hour, 
‘There was no moving thence, 
Thonght, memory, sense, were gone :- 
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After this distinctness of shape, this fix- 
ure of his eyes,—which implies discern- 
ment of parts of his countenance ;— 
after her memory, thought, and sense, 
were gone, we were rather snrprized fo 
find that it was necessary the moon should 
shine ‘* broad and bright,” in order that 
the maid should know who haunted her, 
under this ‘‘ human form, thus distinctly 
shaped.” 

The moon-beam gives his face and form to 

sight, 
The shape of man, 

The /iving form aud face of Arvalan ! 

Were there no other mean within 
reach of the poet's spell by which this 
discovery might have been made with 
equal or superior effect ? Moreover, we 
doubt whether ‘ a light from hell,” 
would appear in the brightest effulgence 
of terrestrial moonlight, ‘‘ distinct and 
darkening ;"" yet the poet says, 

The moon rides on triumphant, broad and 
bright, 

Distinct and darkentng in her light 

Appears that Spectre foul. 

The epithet diving is bad, applied to a 
sprite. 

On another occasion, the soul of Ar- 
valan, enters the body of a Bramin re- 
cently struck dead: yet Kailyal had sa- 
gacity enough to discover her malignant 
pursuer : 

with other life re-animate, 
She saw the dead arise, 
And in the fiendish joy within his eyes, 
She knew the hateful spirit who fook’d 
through 
Their specular orbs,.. cloth'd in the flesh of 


man 
She knew the accursed soul of Arvalan. 


We have already hinted at the some- 
what frequent recurrence of fire light in 
this poem. We know the importance 
of changing lights as well as incidents. 
Wet we verily believe, that Mr. S. forgot 
that our best philosophers, and those 
who have visited the depths of the sea, 
to the utmost that was consistent with 
the powers of the diving-bell, describe 
the light of the sun falling through 
the waves as rather red than green :—the 
green rays being refracted upwards not 
downwards ; by which divergence they 
reach the eye of mortai spectators on the 
shore. Our poet drew his ideas from the 
surface ; not from the depth. 


The dark green waves, with emerald hue, 
Imbue the beams of day, 
And on the wrinkled sand below, 
Rolling their mazy net-work to and fro, 
Light shadows shift and play. 
In sun-light and sea-green, 
The thousand palaces were seen— 


Trembling with hope, the adventurous man 
descended. 
The sea-green light of day 
Not far along the vault extended : 


We acknowledge and feel the beauty 
derived from this very error itself: and 
confess our want of discernment by what 
means to rectify it:—it is nevertheless, 
anerror, The history of Nicolo Pesce 
might have afforded a hint on the descrip- 
tive parts of this adventure, 


But, whatever the cold-blooded critic 
may imagine, who peruses this Poem in 
his study, and sternly refuses—if he can 
refuse—to be transported, at the will of 
the Bard, from earth to heaven, and from 
heaven to hell, we venture to assert that 
Mr. Southey never composed any work 
with greater delight than this. His rap- 
ture realized the scenes he called up bes 
fore his imagination : he felt the glories, 
the terrors, the distresses, he describes : 
he too was wafted in the self-sailing ship, 
in the self-balancing car ; and with firmer 
nerves than it became his Kailyal to pos- 
sess, he glanced a vigorous eye on the 
wretches suffering torments, at which 
Nature shudders. He was, indeed, 
partly prepared for a rencontre with de- 
parted spirits, by information derived 
from Homer and Virgil, from Dante and 
Milton, and from other poets whose ex- 
cursions had led the way before him; 
but the main incidents of such an infernal 
tour, escaped them, not being memoran- 
dumed in their pocket-books: and now, 
Mr. S has the honour and advantage of 
appearing before the public as an original 
traveller, under Brahminical patronage. 
To this feeling of realization, this Poem 
is beholden for its principal merits. —— 

Did not Mr. S. indulge himself, when 
he penned the following description ? 

On that etherial Lake whose waters lie 
Blue and transpicuous, like another sky, 

The Elements had rear'd their King’s abode. 

A strong controuling power their strife sus- 
pended, 
And there their hostile essences they blended, 

To form a Palace worthy of the God. 
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Built on the Lake the waters were its floor ; 

And here its walls were water arched with fire, 

And here were fire with water vaulted o'er ; 
And spires and pinnacles of fire 
Round watery cupolas aspire, 

And domes of rainbow rest on fiery towers, 
And roofs of flame are turretted around 
With cloud, and shafis of cloud with flame 

are bound. 

Here, too, the Elements for ever veer, 
Ranging around with endless interchanging : 
Parsued in love, and so in love pursuing, 

In endless revolutions here they roll ; 


For ever their mysterious work renewing ; | 


The paris all shifting, still unchanged the 
whole. 

Even we onearth, at intervals, descry 
Gleams of the glory, streaks of flowing light, 
Openings of Heaven, and streams that flash 

at night 

In fitful splendour, through the northern 

sky. 


Many such “ fitful splendours” of the 
imagination occur in this volume : they 
impart to it a distinguishing character ; 


producing wonder at the poet's talent of 


educing delight from absolute contradic- 
tions as well to our feelings and daily con- 
victions as to nature and gatural qualities. 

But we must not suppose that Mr. S. 
draws all his descriptions from fancy: he 
condescends to consult the feelings com- 
mon to humanity, when they conduce to 
his purpose; and in these we too can par- 
ticipate. The visit of Ladurlad to his 
home after his being cursed is extremely 
interesting. 


Behold his lowly home, 
By yonder broad-bough’d plane o'er shaded : 
There Marriataly’s image stands, 
And there the garland twin’d by Kailyal’s 
hands 
Around its brow hath faded. 
The peacocks, at their master’s sight, 
Quick from the leafy thatch alight, 
And hurry round, and search the ground, 
And veer their glancing necks from side toside, 
Expecting from his hand 
Their dailydole, which erst the Maid supplied, 
Now all too long denied. 


But as he gazed around, 
How strange did all accustom’d sights appear. 
How differently did each familiar sound 
Assail his altered ear ! 
Here stood the marriage bower, 
Rais'd in that happy hour 
When he, with festal joy and youthful pride, 
Brought Yedillian home, his beauteous bride. 
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Leaves not its own, and many a borrowed 
flower, 
Had then bedeck'd it, withering ere night, 
But he who look’d from that auspicious dar, 
For vears of long delight, " 
And would not see the marriage bower decay, 
There planted and nurst up, with daily care, 
The sweetest herbs that scent the ambient air, 
And train’d them round to live and flourish 
there. 
Nor when dread Yomen’s will 
Had call’d Yedillian from his arms away, 
Ceas'd he to tend the marriage bower, but 
still, 
Sorrowing, had drest it like a pious rite 
Due to the monument of past delight. 


Ladurlad was fated to see this favourite 
object perish: the malicious Arvalan, 
unable to destroy the owner, wreaked his 
vengeance on the sorrow-soothing pros 
petty. 

Anon the Spirit wav'd a second hand : 
Down rash’d the obedient whirlwind from the 
sky, 
Scoop’d up the sand like smoke, and from on 
high 

Shed the hot shower upon Ladurlad’s head. 

Where’er he turns, the accursed Hand is 
there ; 
East, West, and North and South, on every 
side 

The hand accursed waves in air to guide 
The dizzying storm : ears, nostrils, eyes, and 

mouth, 

It fills and choaks, and clogging every pore, 
Taught him new torments might be \et in 

store. 
Where shall he turn to flee? behold his house 
In flames! uprooted lies the marriage bower, 
The Goddess buried by the sandy shower. 
Blindly, with staggering step, he reels about, 
And still the accursed Hand pursued, 
And still the lips of scorn their mockery-laugh 
renewed. 

Ladurlad however received amends for 
this loss: he met Yedillian herself, in 
the separate state of souls, in the bower 
of bliss. Those who have early lost a 
beloved consort will forgive us for trans- 
cribing verses on which Mr. S. has be 
stowed his richest, his happiest finish. 

The parties are Ladurlad, the husband, 
Kailyal the daughter, in their state of 
mortality ; and Yedilian the wife and 
mother. 


Three happy beings are there here, 
The Sire, the Maid, the Glendoveer $ 
A fourth approaches—whao is this 
That enters in the Bower of Bliss ? 
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No form so fair might paiuter find 
Among the daugiiters of mankind; 
For Death her beauties hath refin'd, 
And unto her a forin hath given 
Fram’d of the elements of Heaven ; 
Pure dwelling place for perfect mind. 
She stood and gaz'd on sire and child ; 
Her tongue not yet had power to speak, 
The tears were streaming down her cheek ; 
And when those tears her sight beguil'd, 
And sull her faltering accents fail’d. 

The Spirit asute and motionless, 
Spread out her arms for the caress, 
Made still and silent with excess 
Of love and painful happiness. 
The Maid that lovely form survey’d ; 
Wistful she gaz’d, and knew her not ; 
Bui ature to her heart convey'd 
A sudden thrill, a startling thought, 

A feeling many a year forgot, 
Now like a dream anew recurring, 

As if again in every vein 
Her mother’s milk was stirring. 
With straining neck and earnest eye 
She stretch’d her hands imploringly, 
As if she fain would have her nigh, 
Yet fear'd to meet the wish'd embrace, 
At once with love and awe opprest. 
Not so, Ladurlad ; he could trace, 
Though brightened with angelic grace, 
His own Yedillian’s earthly face : 
He ran and held her to his breast ! 
O joy above all joys of Heaven, 
By Death alone to others given, 
This moment hath to him restor'd 
The early-lost, the long-deplor’d. 
They sin who tell us Love can die. 

With life all other passions fly, 

All others are but vanity. 
In Heaven Ambition cannot dwell, 
Nor Avarice in the vaults of Hell; 
Earthly these passions of the Earth, 
They perish where they have their birth ; 
But Love is indestructible. 

Its holy flame for ever burneth, 

From Heaven it came, to Heaven returneth ; 

Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceived, at times opprest, 

It here is tried and purified, 
Then hath in Heaven its perfect rest : 
It soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest-time of Love is there, 
O! when a Mother meets on high 
The Babe she lost in infancy, 
Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 
The day of woe, the watchful night, 

For all her sorrow, all her tears, 

An over-payment of delight! 

A perfect contrast to this is the poet's 
description of the city of Padalon, or 
Hell. Curiosity might be repaid in com- 
paring it with the Pandemonium of Para- 
dise Lost: it combines a touch of the 
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earthly magical, not found in Milton’s 
metropolis of Hell, and palace of its 
king. Milton is less volcanic, 


Oh what a gorgeous sight it was to see 
The Diamond City blazing on its heigh: 
With more than mid-sun splendour, by the 

light 
Of its own fiery river! 

Its towers and domes and pinnacles and spires, 

Turrets and battlements, that Hash and quiver 

Through the red restless aiimosphere for ever, 
And hovering over heaa, 

The smoke and vapours of all Padalon, 
Fit firmament for such a woild, were spread, 
With surge and sweil, and everlasting motion, 
Heaving and opening jike tumultuous ocean, 


Nor were there wanting there 
Such glories as beseem’d such region well: 
For though with our blue heaven and genial 


air 
The firmament of Hell might not compare, 
As little might our earthly tempests vie 
With the dread storms of that infernal sky, 
Whose clouds of all metallic elements 
Sublim'd were full. For, when its thunder 
broke, 
Not all the united World's artillery, 
In one discharge, coud equal that loud stroke, 
And though the Diamond Towers and Lui. 
tlements 
Stood firm upon their adamantine rock, 
Yet, while it vollied round the vault of Hell, 
Earth’s solid arch was shaken with the shock, 
And Cities in one mighty ruin fell 
Through the red sky terrific meteors scour; 
Huge stones come hailing down ; or sulphur 
shower, 
Floating amid the lurid air like snow, 
Kindles in its descent, 
And with blue fire-drops rains on all below. 
At times the whole supernal element : 
Igniting, burst in one vast sheet of flame, 
And roar’d as with the sound 
Of rushing winds, above, below, around; 
Anon the flame was spent, and over head 
A heavy cloud of moving darkness spread. 


In this terrific region the throne of the 
supreme infernal power had three sup- 
porters : 


A fourth was wanting. They were of the hue 

Of coals of fire ; yet were they flesh and bioo:, 
And living breath they drew; 

And their red eyeballs roll’d with ghasily stare, 

As thus for their misdeeds, they stood tor 
* mented there. 


Kehama having vanquished all hell, and 
set his victor-fuot on the neck of the 
strongest powers opposed to his prowess, | 
now thinks only of perpetuating his high 
station by drinking the Amreeta or liquot 


of immortality. 
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Bring forth the Amreetacup! Kehama cried | 
To Yamen, rising sternly in his pride. 
It is within the Marble Sepulchre, 
The vanquish'd Lord of Padalon replied, 
Bid it be opened. Give thy treasure up! 
Exciaim'd the Man-Almigiity to the tomb. 
And at his vaice and look 
The masay fabine shook, and opened wide. 
A huge anatomy was seen reclinsd 
Within its marble womb. Give me the Cup! 
Asin Kehama cried ; no other charm 
Was needed than that voice of stern command, 
From his repose the ghastly form arose, 
Put forth his bony and gigantie arm, 
And eave the Amreeta to the Rajah’s hand. 
‘Take! drink ! with accents dread the Spectre 


said, 

For thee and Kailyal hath it been assign’d, 
Ye only of the children of Mankind. 
Then Seeva opened on the Aecursed One 
His Eye of Anger: upon him alone 

The wrath-beam fell. He shudders...but 

too late ; 
The deed is done, 
The dreadful liquor works the will of fate. 
Immortal he would be, 
Immortal he remains ; but through his veins 
Torture at once, aod immortality, 
A stream of poison doth the Amreeta run, 
infinite everlasting agony. 
And while within the buruing anguish flows, 
His outward body glows 
Like molten ore, beneath the avenging eve, 
Doom'd thus to live and burn eternally. 
The fiery Three, p 
Beholding him, set up a fiendish ery, 
A song of Jubilee: 
Come, Brother, come ! they sung ; too long 
Have we expecied thee, 
Henceforth we bear no more 
The unequal weight ; Come, Brother, we are 
Four! 
Vain his Almightiness, for mightier pain 
Subdued all power ; pain ruled supreime alone. 
Aud yielding to the bony hand 
The unemptied cup, he moved toward the 
throne, 

And at the vacant corner took his stand. 
Behold the Golden Throne at length compleat, 
And Yamen silently ascends the Judgment- 

Seat, 

The Amreeta Cup is next offered to 
Kailval; who with a trembling hand 
drinks of it; all her mortal frame dis- 
solves beneath the potent agency: she 
kneels; her body melts; but her spirit 
remains; that heavenly part retaining its 
former loves, is greeted with rapturous 
joy by Ereenia the Glendoveer; whose 
tapture she returns with equal joy, —— 
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Ladurlad dies, quietly as achild sinks 
to slumber, and the whole happy group 
meets 

—in the Swerga, in Yedillian’s bower,, 
to part no more. 

We shall not repeat the hackney'd al- 
lusions to the poet’s eye which ‘‘ sees 
more devils than vast hell can hold :""—nor 
to the thin partitions which divide great 


| wits from madmen: it is enough to say 


that Mr. S. was determined ‘o produce 
something extraordinary, and something 
extraordinary he has produced. His poe- 
try affords the finest possible scenery and 
subjects for the pencil of art: in fact it is 
a series of shifting pictures, But to do 
them justice demauds conceptions of im- 
mense magnificence ; colours of superla- 
tive brilliancy ; a canvas of endless extent : 
—in fact a Panorama. It any ask for 
a moral,—it is to be found, we suppose, 
in the immortality of woe which ingulphs 
Kehama, the vicious tyrant: while to the 
suffering but virtuous Kailyal, and the 
tormented but undismayed and indefati- 
gable Ladurlad, are assigned an immorta~ 
lity of bliss. 

If we were desired to name a poet 
whose command of Janguage enables him 
to express in the most suitable and ener- 
getic terms the images which agitate his 
mind, we should name Mr. Southey: if 
we were requested fo point out a poem 
which to a freedom of manner in the con- 
struction of its stanzas, united a condens 
sation of phrase, with a hippy collocation 
of words, thereby producing force, we 
should recommend Kenama ;-—it contains 
lines never cxcelied for vig: ur, or sur 
passed in rhythm. Its de-eriptions ae 
so charming, or so powerful. so delightful, 
or so tremendous, that we are enyrossced 
by the incident under our perusal, and 
willingly endeavour to suspend our recol- 
lection of the incongruities’ by which it 
was introduced or to which it leads 
They may be too shocking to our faith, 
or too abhorrent from our knowledge, to 
be tolerated, while ¢his may repay our 
rivetted attention with delight. 

Appended to this poem is a series of 
notes, which demonstrate the industry, 
the perseverance, and the extensive re- 
search of the learned author. Mr. Sou- 
they’s Thalaba proved his acquaintance 
with the manners of Arabia, and the 
genius of the Arab poets; his Madoc 
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brooght before us, the feclings, the rrr 


perstitions, and the natural objects of the | 
new world : having exhausted earth, he | 
has now had recourse to heaven and hell : 
—where will be his next adventure? we, 
for our parts, could wish that he would 
** homeward bend his weary way,” and | 
treat us with a subject in which the sym- 
pathy of the human heart, the interior of 
man, may afford a scope to the powers of 
his genius ; atriumph worthy of immor- 
tality to his art and his talents, 


Since this article was composed, a 
Jearned friend has pointed out a very an- 
cient and remarkable resemblance to the 
character of Kehama. ‘That character is | 
unquestionably of Hindoo origin, as now 
received from India: from whence did 
the Hebrew prophets receive it ?—and 
what was their prototype? —— The 
enquiry would open a field of curious 
discussion ; requiring no contracted limits 
to do it justice. * Son of man say unto 
the prince of Tyre—Tline beart is lifted 
up: thog hast said Tam a God—lI sit in 
the seat of God—,. Thou sealest up the 
sum—full of wisdom !—periect in beauty ! 
—Thos hast been in Eden, the garden of 
God—every precious stone was thy cover- 
ing—Thou art the anointed cherub, that 
covereth—T hou wast upon the holy moun- 
tain of God—[ Comp. Isaiah xiv. 13, I 
will ascend into heaven: Twill exalt my 
throne above the stars of God: [ will sit 
also upon the mouat of the congrega- 
tion (Mount Meru ?—Movnt Calasay ?) 
on the sides of the north (Mount Meru 
being placed by the Hindoos at the north 
pole uf the globe) I will ascend above the 
heights of the clouds: P will be hke the 
Most High !—Yet thou shalt be brought 
down to heil.] hast walked up and 
down [at thine ease ?] in the midst of the 
stones of fire’ [Padalon :] Ezek. xxviii. 
Here we have, savs our friend, allusions 
to the Swerga or Bower of Bliss, to Mount 
Mern, to Padalon—combined with the 
insolence of a mortal who presumes to 
vie with the celestial deity, in heaven ; 
and to be much at his ease in hell. Is not 
this the Kebama of Mr. Southey ? Is it 
an instance of Hindoo ideas prevalent in 
Tyre, in the days of Ezekiel? Since both 
Isaiah and Ezekiel have adopted the ideas, 
and described the character, was it popular 
in their days ?—and if so, whence arose 
that popularity ? 


The Life of Arthur Murphy, Esq. by 
Jesse Foot, Esq. his Exceutor. Qto, pp. 
404. Faulder. 1811. 

We knew Mr. Arthur Marphy twenty 
years before Mr. Foot’s acquaintance with 
him commenced: in the days of the 
Grecian Daughter, and Alzama, when 
theatrical squabbles aud polit cal pariies ran 
so high that between the one and the other 
a dramatic author was almost sure in avoid. 
ing Seylla to be wrecked on Charybdis, 
Mr Foot’s volume affords proot of the 
truth of this; but nothing equal to what 
the facts of the time would justify. We 
are, however, glad to see so much dis 
closed and discussed as an) ears in it, of the 
management behind the curtain, since it 
contributes to explain the reasons for that 
absence of dramatic talent wh ch at present 
disgraces the English stage, and that dis. 
tance which competent writers maintain 
from manageriecai and histrionic intrigue, 

Whoever wishes to preserve that peace 
of mind without which life has no enjoy. 
ment, must be exiremely cautious of 
forming connections with the stage. Ape 
pearances are the trailic of the theatre 
and its company: they produce their effect 
on mere spectators; but those who have 
been allowed the privilege of the house, 
as to ifs interior, have seen as neat devices 
practiced in private, as ever excited won- 
der in public——but they have. too often, 
terminated rather in sardonic than in hearty 
laughter. 

From the severity of Churchill to Mure 
phy, in the Rosciad, which Mr. F wisely 
keeps out of sight ;—from the severiiy of 
Murphy to Churchill tn various poems, to 
some of which Mr. F has given circula- 
tion ;—from the periodical squabbles of 
Murphy with Garrick, which Mr. F. does 
not attempt to vindicate ;—from the “ al- 
ternate laughings and eryings” of the 
disappointed Mrs. Abington, with the in- 
terference of Hugh Keily, and the patche 
work of Isaac Bickerstaff, [men whom 
we well remember]—and from other ins 
cidental allusions, the reader of this 
life of Murphy, may gather something 
of the involved mysteries of theatrical 
oppositions ; as from the condemna- 
tion of two plays of Murphy, (and others, 
not mentioned, of Dr. Kenrick, Kelly, 
&c.) from political motives merely, he 
may conjecture the violence of party, and 
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the meannesses to which the sot-disant 
Town could ther condescend, for the pur- ; 
pose of mortifying and even injuring an 
opponent in politics, Hard indeed, was 
the fate of a writer who presumed to 
think he could afford instruction to the 
ublic in a manner different from that | 
wich the public affected to call popular, 
and to which it was endeavoured to affix 
the epithet national, when not only his 
pamphiets continued unread, — against | 
which he could say nothing ; but his in- | 
tentions to amuse were scouted, as if in- | 
fected with the poison supposed to Jurk in | 
his more argumentative lucubrations. 

Mr. Marphy wrote in favour of Lord | 
Holland, and in consequence was ac-— 
quainted with Charles Fox, his son: | 
strange surely, was his fate, who in early 
life endured the obloquy of writing in 
favour of ‘‘ old Reynard,” yet lived to see 
the “‘ young cub” hallooed and compli- 
mented—is it credible !—as ‘‘ the man 
of the people.” 

Mr. Foot has given us an amusing vo- 
lume in this work. At the same time that it 
records the memorabilia in the life of Mr. 
Murphy, it presents an animated sketch 
of part of the literary history of his times ; 
comprising the dramatic and poetical de- 
partments of British literature. Mr. 
Marphy bad a very numerous acquaint- 
ance, most of whom were*men who fi- 
gured in society with no small eclat, from 
the middle of the last century till 1805, 
the year of his death. The numerous 
anecdotes of the statesmen, orators, au- 
thors, and actors, with whom he was 
familiar, must give an interest to the 
book which records his life. Mr. Foot 


Foot’s Lifeof Murphy. 


writes unfettered by any rules, He di- 
gtesses frequently; but his digressions 
make ample amends for what short in- 
terruptions they occasion to the story. 

Dr. Johnson had a very high opinion of 
Arthur Murphy; he speaks, in one of 
bisRamblers, in terms of praise respect- 
ing the 78th number of the Gray’s Inn 
Journal, on the character of King Lear ; 
(this was in 1754;) he continued attach- 
td to this writer as long as he lived, 
and he counted him one of the best bred 
men, and, to use his own expression, 
“one of the finest gentlemen he had 
“ever known.” Murphy’s introduction 
toJohnson was owing to a singular cir- 
(amstance, 
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Being at Foote’s house in the country, and. 
not being disposed to lose pleasure for busi- 
ness, he determined to supply his bookselier. 
with some nnstudied essay for the Gray’s-Inn 
Jeurnal. He therefore had recourse to the 
French Jeurnal Littéraire; and translating 
something that he liked, dispatched it to the 
press. It was, however, soon after pointed 
out to him, that he had actually translated a, 
Rambler, which had been inserted in the 
foreign publication without acknowledgment. 
Mr. Murphy accordingly waited upon Doctor 
Johnson, to explain this curious incident 5 
and a friendship was then commenced, which 
continued without interruption till the death 
of the latter. 


Mr. Foot, in compiling his book, had 
a very good chart to steer by. Late in 
life, Mr. Murphy committed to paper a 


' compendious history of himself. This is 
| given at length; and as Mr. M. was sine 


gularly exact with regard to dates, it was. 
of great use to his biographer. The book 
contains some plates—a portrait of Mr. 
M. aged 0 years, this is the frontispiece, 
(which when at Dance’s we remember 
thinking a good likeness) an engraving of 
a bust of him at the.age of 72; four face 
simile letters written by him at different 
periods of his life; and a portrait of Miss 
Elliot, the actress, for whom he wrote 
the lively character of Maria inthe Citizen. 

Mr. Marphy may be regarded, Ist, as 
aman of general literature, exemplified 
in his Gray's Inn Journal; 2d, as a dra- 
matic author ; 3d, asa lawyer; and 4ih, 
as the translator of Tacitus. 


1. No. I. of the Gray’s. Inn Journal, 


Appeared on the twenty-first day of Octos . 
ber, 1752, before Mr. Murphy had enieied 
his twenty-fifth year. ‘[his must be consi- 
dered as an arduous undertaking, especially 
ata period when the Spectator, the Tatler, 
the Guardian, and the Rambler, were in the . 
highest state of popularity and impression, 
and while the Adventurer was in its progres 
sive state of publication. 

It was an attempt admirably adapted to. 
display talent and obtain reputation ; and as 
every week was to give birth to a new theme, 
this plan generalized his reason, awakened, 
his imagination, and incited his industry in 
quest of variety. This was the first fruit of 
his observations upon men and manners, and 
the accumulated stock of his knowledge. 


The cause of dropping this publication 
was owing to another circumstance of 
whimsical notoriety in its day. Its not, 
however, mentioned by Mr. Foot, Mr, 
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Murphy arrived at his chambers one 
evening, and not feeling himself in the 
humour to write an essay, he published 
ove tound in his Jetter-box, which had 
been written by some wag; and contain- 


ed ar account of a most valuable discovery | 


made of immense quantities of peat in 
Florida. This, it was gravely asserted, 
was of prodigious importance to the West 
India Islands, which were always (it was 
said) distresséd for fuel, whether for 
boiling of sugar, or for culinary purposes. 
Morphy, in an unguarded moment, sent 
this precious morsel topress. A laugh was 
raised against him; and the Gray’s Inn 
Journalist soon ceased from his labours. 


2. We meet witha list of Murphy’s 
dramatic productions, rendered curious by 
recording the prices given by the book- 
sellers for them. But, before we intro- 
duce this record, we ought to mention 
that Sir Richard Steele, in the meridian 
of his reputation, could get for The Con- 
scious Lovers no more than £40: and 
that the comedy of The Drummer, writ- 
ten by Addison, himself, was sold to 
Tonson for £50 ouly. 


For the farce of The Apprentice, Mr. Pau! 
Vaillant gave, in January 1756, the sum of 
forty pounds. For the farce of The Uphols- 
terer, he gave, in March 1759, the sum of 
forty guineas. For the tragedy of The Or- 
phan of China, he gave, in February 1760, 
the sum of one hundred guineas. For the 
comedy of The Way to Keep Him, in three 
acts, he gave, in February 1760, the sum of 
fifty guineas. For ihe dramatic poem, in 
three acts, The Desert Is/and, he gave, in 
February 1760, the sum of fifty guineas. 
For the comedy of The Pay to Keep Him, 
enlarged to five acts in January 1761, he gave 
an additional sum of fifty guineas. For the 
comedy of All in the Wrong, in November 
1761, he gave the sum of one hundred gui- 
neas. For the farce of The Old Maid, in 
November 1761, he gave the sum of forty 
guineas. No price of sale is mentioned for 
the farce of The Citizen, nor is there any 
account given of it. The two pieces intitled, 
No one’s Enemy but his own, a comedy, in 
threeacts, and What we must all come to, a 
comedy, in two acts, were published and 
sold by Mr. Vaillant, upon Mr. Murphy’s 
account. The tragedy of Zenobia was sold to 
Mr.Griffin, in 1768, for one hundred guineas, 
which were paid by two instalments of fifty 
guineaseach. The tragedy of The Grecian 
Daughter was also sold to Mr. Griffin in 
1772, for one hundred guineas; and that 
sum was also paid by two instalments of fifty 
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guineas each, The tragedy of A/zuma was 
sold to Mr. Lowndes, in Fleet-street, in 
1773, for one hundred guineas, and in the 
year 1776, the plays that were published by 
Mr. Vaillant were all turned over to Mr, 
Lowndes. 

The comedy of Know your own Mind, ag 
I thought, was sold to Mr. Becket; but he 
denies the circumstance. The bottom of the 
tile-page says, ‘* Printed for T. Becket, 
Adelphi, Strand, 1778.” 

Many, perhaps, most, of Mr. Mure 
phy’s characters were drawn from living 
personages, though not always such as 
might be properly called public characters, 
We could have been glad that Mr. F. had 
pointed them out, on good authority, 
But to render a character perfect in re- 
presentation, it must be studied from na- 
ture by the actor equally, or even more, 
closely, than by the writer, Mr. F. ap- 
plauds Woodward, who possessed, he 
says, a manner peculiar to himself... 

In his Barber, in Tie Upholsterer, when 
he opens his casement and calls out; his tot- 
tering trot when he advances cn the stage 
shaking the loose locks of his old grey wig ; 
his morbid countenance, his glee, _ his 
chuckle, his bason, his working up his $0aj6 
suds; his transport at the thought of having, 
for the good of his country, lighted up a fare 
thing candle; his having left a gentleman 
ha/f shaved, and his replies, when impatient. 
ly called for to. finish the gentleman, wereall 
examples of the truest farce, and of the best 
acting. 

This barber was a portrait: his name 
was Douthwaite ; he lived in Brownlow- 
street, Holborn ; and in order to take him 
off accurately, Woodward shaved with 
him, for aconsiderable time. He wrote, 
and we believe, published, two volumes 
of poems, for which his customers among 
the gentlemen of Gray's Inn subscribed. 
Often have we admired the tottering gait 
ofthe thin, tremulous, smirking, talkative, 
inconsiderate old man : Woodward's per- 
ee of him was correctness it 
self, 


We have always been advocates for the 
morality of the drama. We have ever 
nauseated the double entendre, and the 
obscenity, which disgrace some plays: 
we have never failed to hold up to deri 
sion the poor substitutes for wit and hu- 
mour which are foisted into others ; and we 
have branded, as they ought to be branded, 
the flagrant profaneness which flows from 
the lips of our actors, and the false ethics 
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with which the German school has inun- 
daied the stage It is with genuine ap- 
probation that we print the following 
passages, which truly characterize Mr, 
Morphy as a chaste dramatic writer, Mr. 
Foot says, 

As I am now about to close the account of 
Mr. Murphy’s Dramatic Life, I have chosen 
nther to conclude it in his own words, with 
the apology he has made for himself; which 
is indeed referable to all his productions in 
the various branches of literature whereto he 
secessively applied his admirable talents. 
Bul, although I am always most at my ease 
whenever I can avail myself of giving his own 
explanation upon the occurrences of every 
part of his life; yet [cannot, in honour to 
his fame, permit this opportunity to escape, 
without bearing my testimony to one general 
tuth,—that throughout all his dramatic 
works, there is not one vicious sentence, nor 
one indelicate allusion. He has applied all 
the force of his dramatic mind to correct, 
with a playful and a light hand, the foibles of 
buman nature. He has sought ‘¢ the gayest, 


“ happiest attitude of things.” The study of 


the female character seems to have been his 
particular choice, and his darling dramatic pas- 
sin: in all his scenes, women are delicately 
corected, studiously cautioned, and constant- 
lvbefriended.* He has never lost sight of 


‘} the purpose of plays, as defined by that liberal 
‘qdorlist and friend to virtue, Archbishop 


Tillotson: ¢* Plays,” says he, ‘* may be so 


framed, and governed such rules, as 


“not only to be innocently diverting, but 
“instructive and useful, to put some follies 


| “and vices out of countenance, which can- 


“not perhaps be so decently reproved, nor 
“so effectually exposed and corrected, any 
“ other way.”—I shall now, as becomes ine, 


Der. Murphy speak for himself. 


“ Pleasing as itis to find myself at the end 


Y‘ofmy labours, [ am far from suffering my 


“imagination to be deluded with ideas of 


7“ lancied success. Que point there is, upon 


“which I can, with truth, receive the con- 
“gatulations of my own heart: I look back 


“through the whole of my work ; and from 
Gray's Inn Journal and the farce of 
a The Apprentice, to the conclusion of the 
| “present volume, there is not, I believe, a 
single passage that can justly bring re- 


He did not seduce Diana and her 
ymphs from their native woods, where they 
concealed, to expose them upon a London 
eatre, as emblems of innocence in the 


“nes of comedy ; nor did he meretrieiously 
low a veil of gauze over them, on purpose 
Dnise a stronger effervescence from wanton 
isuality.— This he left to the dancers of an 
(pera stage, 


‘€ proach upon the author. Even in the 
«* lightest and most sportful sallies of fancy, 
‘© T persuade myself, that I need not blesh 
‘* for one indecent or immoral expression. 
‘© For the wit that offends against good man- 
«© ners, I have had no relish.t I can, with 
‘© pleasure, add, that my pen was never em- 
‘* ployed in the base and malevolent oflice of 
“© detracting from the merit of contemporary 
‘© writers.” 


Mr. Murphy stepped upon the stage, 
and performed as an actor for (wo sea- 
sons; and this circumstance proved an 
obstacle to his being admitted a law-stu- 
dent. He shall speak for himself. 


In the beginning of 1757, I offered to en- 
ter myself a student of the Middle Temple 5 
but the Lenciers of that society thought fit to 
object to me, assigning as their reason, that 
I had appeared in the profession of an actor. 
This kindled in my breast a degree of indig- 
nation, and J was free enough to speak my 
mind on the occasion. I was obliged, how- 
ever, to sit down under the affront; and be- 
ing at the time employed in a weekly paper, 
called The Test, my thoughts were fixed en- 
tirely on that work. It was an undertaking 
in favour of Mr. Fox, afterwards Lord Hol- 
land. The Newcastle administration was 
overturned by the resignation of Mr. Fox, 
then secretary of state; and an interval of 
four or five months ensued without any regu- 
lar ministry;—when the Duke of Devon- 
shire, to fill a post absolutely necessary, agreed 
to be, during that time, first lord of the 
treasury. The contention for fixing a mi- 
nistry lay between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox; 
and, during that time, the Test went on ia 
favour of the latter; but, at length, the City 
of London declared, in a most open manner, 
in faveur of Pitt and Legge, made them both 
free of the city, and invited them to a sump- 
tuous entertainment at Guildhill. From this 
time, the contest between the rivals ceased : 
— Mr. Legge was appointed chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Pitt secretary of 


+ The late veteran Cumberland joined in 
these sentiments. The last comedy though 
it failed had much meiit in it. Compare Pa- 
norama, Vol. VIII. p. 477. ‘The two last 
advocates of polished manners and elegant 
society, as writers for the stage belonging to 
the old school, have now left us, and as Mr. 
Sheridan will not write, we may safely say 
the field is left open to the witless authors of 
the day ; those marchands de galimatias, of 
whose ribaldry and miseiable punning in 
lieu of wit our Dipascaia is a continual 
and lamentable memento. On this subject 
see an anecdote of Murphy, in our fourth vo- 
lume, p. 694, exemplifying his opinion of 
modern dramatic literature. —Edit. 
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state, and Mr. Fox paymaster of the forces. 
—My weekly Jucubrations of course termi- 
nated; nor, during ther publication had | 
ever seen Mr. Fox: at length, in August 
1757, 1 wasinvited to dine at Holland House. 
The compeny were, Horace Walpole, Mr. 
Calerait, and Peter Taylor, who wos soon 
after made deputy paymaster of the firees, 
and went io the army then commanded by 
Prince Ferdinand. Mr. Fox wasa consum- 
mate master of polite manners, and possessed 
a brilliant share of wit. It happened, afier 
dinner, that the present Charles Fox, then 
about 13 years old, came home from Eton 
School. His father was delighted to see him ; 
and, ‘* Well, Charles,” said he, ‘* do you 
bring any news from Eton?”—* News! 
«© None at all! Hold! I have some news. 
T went up to Windsor to pay a fruit wo- 
** man seven shillings that I owed her: the 
** woman stared; and said, Are you son to 
*« that there Fox that is member for our 
town? Yes, 1am hisson. Po, I won't 
* believe it; if you were his son, | never 
** should receive this money.” Mr. Fox 
Jaughed heartily; And, here Charles ; 
here’s a glass of wine for your story.” Mr. 
Chailes Fox seemed, on that day, to promise 
those great abilities which have since blaze:! 
out with so much lustre. 

Tine contemptuous treatment T had met 
with at the Temple occurred to Mr. Fox, 
and he spoke of it in terms of strong disap- 
probation. In about a weck after, he de- 
sired to see me at Holland House, and then 
told me, that he had seen Lord Mansfield, 
who expressed his disapprobation of the 
Benchers of the Temple, in a style of h- 
berality and elegant sentiment which was pe- 
euliai to that refined genius. Lord Mans- 
find accordingly desired me to offer myself as 
a student to the Society of Lincoln’s lin, 
where might be sure of a genteel reception. 
J obeyed this direction without delay ; and I 
now feel, with gratitude, the polite hehaviour 
T met with from that Society, * ‘This was in 
the year 1757. 

Our readers know, that we have but 
Jately witnessed a resolution adopted by 
the Benchers of Lincoln's Inn, though 
afterwards retracted, which formed pret- 
ty nearly a case in point. So do times 
change! The same society which ad- 
mitted an actor, proposed to exclude re- 
porters of the deliberations of our legis- 
Jature! It must however be acknowledged 
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_ * We have heard him dwell with singular 
pleasure, on the many happy days he had 
spent in company with the Benchers oi Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-in the long room at the Baptist’s 
Head, Chancery-Lane, where a select society 


used to frequent half a century ago.—Ladié, » 


of Murphy. 


that the study of the law is very little 
promoted by the study of the drama; 
and Mr. F. is much in the right when he 
says that ‘* had Lloyd Kenyon written 
plays, though serious as the old moralities, 
he would not, perhaps, have been the 
chief justice.” 

The Politician of our Corps desires us to 
add a remark on the influence of popular 
opinion in free Governmeuts, on the Go. 
vernors themselves. ‘The City of Lon 
don spoke the sentiments of the nation 
when it decided in favour of Mr. Pit 
against Mr. Fox ; and we have here the | 
frank confession of a Foxite writer, that 


this popalar decision decided the Cabinet, Au 
In fact, the opinion of the city was long 9 of 
adverse to the pretensions and family of J yg pl 
Lord Holland; and the defaulter in 
unaccounted millions,” in spite of his 
letter to Beckford desiring to know by J.,, 
what means he might account for them — 
faster, was an object of jealousy, of ase 9 Retro 
persion, of contempt, and in some de» J By 
gree of hatred, among the (rue patriots” m1. 
of that day. Can we wonder that the Nic 
spirit of rivalship descended to their sons, 
or that Pitt and Pox had their partizans Ts 
years afterwards ? not by 
Mr. Murphy took a very active partin Y8"! 
the great questions respecting literary 
property, the law of which he thoroughly ifeeli 
understood ; he was also always retained © nd p 
in theatrical causes. 
4. With regard to Mr. Murphy’s trans- ihe vis 
lation of Tacitus (he translated also Sal- 9% #8! 
lust, and Cicero's oration against "wed 
line), dedicated to Mr. Burke; from Mr, JM! | 
Foot’s history of it we find that it occupied 9 Stn 
many years of Mr. Murphy's life. In ae his 
fact, it was not a performance to be execul= ul sioc 
edinahurry. It was esteemed very cree 
ditable to his powers, though he afters © ible to 
wards sold the copy right for half the = pect th 
copy money that had been at first offered | their 
him. Mr.’ F. inserts an admirable letter tem) 
of Mr. Burke to Murphy, in which the ("er d 
character of Tacitus as a writer, with | ty mor 
remarks on the English stile of the day, a of 
are worthy of the author. ded 
Mr. Murphy received a pension at an 
advanced period of life. It came sud- | eect 
denly on him; and he appears to have © ‘oa 
felt the honour very strongly. We should. — 
be glad to iasert the letters on this occa- gam: 
sion did our limits permit, The anece @¥uld, 1 
dotes recorded of Mr. Dunning (aftete | 
wards Lord Ashburton), of Col: Baste, n 
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andof Lord North (political opponents, 
once, and cf contentious memory) all blind, 
at the same time, by decay of natural 

wers; of W. Wallace, the attorney 
general, of rowgh Serj. Davy, and of the 
eccentric and profligate Sam. Foote, add 
much tothe amusement of the volume ; 
especially to those who knew the parties 
Asexecutor to Mr. Murphy, our author 
jj commendable for contemplating the 
subject of his history in the most favoura- 
ble point of view; and he leads his rea- 
det to find a gratification in taking the 
ume view of his subject as he does him- 
self. 

A very interesting and masterly account 
of Mr. Murphy’s last illness; with seve- 
nl pleasing fragments of comedies, and 


MF other memoranda, conclude the volume. 
of his | 
ow by 
them 


Retrospection ; a Poem in familiar Verse. 
By Richard Camberland. Royal Qto. 
m1. Price 10s. 6d. For the Author ; 
Nicol, London, 1811. 


Tue legacy of an old friend is valued, 
not by the scale of its intrinsic worth, 
wif it were a purchase for which we 
were chaffering with a dealer: there is 


ifeeling that ‘* plays about the heart,” 


ad prejudices—aye, favourably preju- 


agit, thatoa which side soever it be 
tewed by him who receives it, it pros- 
pes: we may say the same of the last 
eitinents of an eminent person: they 
ae his farewell contribution to the gene- 
ulsiock of contemporary intelligence or 
wjoyment. To be otherwise than favour- 


Vile to these were unpardonable : to in- 
7 pct them without a feeling of deference 


their author would argue an obduracy 
wwer disgrace a Pavoramist. We might 
ity of saying much more will be af- 


va a singularity attending this last 
Moduction of its venerable author, 
Which we deem worthy of notice, In 
lle commencement of the poem he thus 


Yold, 1 have known thee long, and now the 
hour, 
Thén I must part from thee, is near at hand! 


Mr, Cumberland’s Retrospection, 
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Very near, indeed, it was :--Westminster 
Abbey received his remains in about ten 
days after its publication ! 


Mr. Cumberland was a man of genius 
and talent: the sufferings of his Jater life 
were caused by those illusions which too 
ofien amuse the fancy of overween- 
ing integrity. He intended to serve his 
country: how far that intention should 
have entitled him to remuneration for his 
zeal in exceeding his orders, we do not 
take upon us to determine; but we 
kuow, that he was not the only one of 
our countrymen whose patriotic zeal was 
chilled and even frozen by a Northern 
blast, although the communications it 
forwarded were such as would have pre- 
vented one of Mr. Cumberland’s painful 
tetrospections ; that in which he says, 


I’ve known the English fleet, triumphant now, 
Chac’d into port by bolderprows” than theirs. 


The Spanish government offered to pay 
him those expences of his mission to that 
country which bis own government re- 
fused him. The tenor of this poem, now 
his last words, proves him to have been 
‘* aman more sinn’d against than sin- 
ning:”’ they display the uprightness of 
bis heart, and shew that he beheld hig 
friends and their foibles on the favourable 


side. It is well for them; but is jt 
equally well for their contemporarjes ? 
Is it not rather partiality to a few than 
justice to the community ?~and js 
not the commenity intitled to justice ? 
Is it correct to describe Goldsmith, for 
instance, as a ‘* neglected bard”? to 
observe respecting him, that his ‘ genius 
earn'd a slender pittance:"’ and to 
count for his pressure under poverty by 
saying, 

He who no harvest reaps, can hoard no grain, 
We know that his ‘ Deserted Village’ 
was thought to be well sold to Giiffin the 
printer: for who could foresee that it 
would pass through several editions? We 
know that he had drawn for the whole 
payment for his ‘* Animated Nature” 
long before the work was finished—with 
an addition of two hundred guineas ; yet 
afier all he did not complete the work : 
and the index was Jeft to be made by ano- 
ther hand, Goldsmith died ¢wo thousand 
pounds in debt: could he have been 
otherwise than extravagant? What 
said his friend Johnson, as Boswell has 
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recorded his sentiments ? It is a debt of 
honour to thepublic to state such facts, in 
vindieation of the national character for 
sensibility to the claims of merit, 

The work before us, is little other than 
Mr. Cumberland’s life in rhythm: he 
dwells with delight on the recollection of 
his grandfather Bentley, of whom he 
draws a picture as mild, placid, and af- 
fectionate in his domestic manners ; on 
his mitred father;"’ on his literary 
friends Burke, Johnson, Garrick, Jenyns, 
and others : but with no great novelty of 
information or remark. He describes the 
world at largeas fyll of bustle, and nearly 
as full of deceit: he complains of having 
lost his peace when he ventured on the 
ocean of politics, yet he reprimands 
those who complain of time present, as 
not equal in gratification to the ‘ good 
old time ;" and he looks around with sa- 
tisfaction and sensibility on the connec- 
tions and offspring which by the favour 
of Providence he still continued to possess, 
Whoever arrives at the age of eighty, 
and at that way-worn state and time of 
life can look back with enjoyment equal 
to that of our bard, with equal placidity 
of mind and temper, with the milder 
feelings equally warm, with benevolence 
equally dignified, and philanthropy equally 
in exercise, will have great reason for 
thankfulness tothat Supreme Power under 
whose dominion is the life and times of 
every individual. Let him look forward 
too, with serenity, if like the author of 
** Calvary” he can turn his retrospection 
to the period 
when with trembling step 
I ventur’d to approach the hallow’d mount, 
Where my Redeemer died 


Peace to his memory. The Panorama 
will take a pleasure in preserving from 
oblivion certain of his minor labours, not 
generally known tothe public, as oppor- 
tunity offers ; in the mean time, as a 
specimen of this poem, we offer the fol~ 
lowing extracts. 


What celestial balm 
Does Faienpsuir pour into the human heart! 
There I am comforted ; there I am blest, 
- That precious balm in every vein I feel ; 
It heals affliction, it assuages pain, 
It is the gleam that lights the social hour, 
The meditation that keeps hope alive 
In solitude and buoys the spirit up ; 
¥t brightens, nay, it banishes old age, 
Shakes the hoar frost from the Winter's icy 
locks, 


Mr. Cumberland’s Retrospection. 
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And binds them with the wreathed flow’rs of 


spring ; 
*Tis that phosphoric match, whose touch excites 


Essa 


tio 


The fire of genius, and the flash of wit; Pas 
Where it is not, suspicious dulness reigns ;. En, 
If men are silent ‘tis in self defence ; Lio 
If they must speak they weigh the word so long, xiv | 
That ere they’ll answer him that asks the hou, @ jewfu 
They'll wait for witnesses to count the clock: ma 
But where true friendship is, there cold reserve mh 
Stands at the gate an interdicted guest ; re 
Care is dismiss’d, unfetter’d fancy plays ield 
Her may-day gambols, throws her flow’rs about, 
And, like the beetle in his diamond coat, ‘ Ppl 
Gay in the sun-beam sparkles as she sports, rs m 
There are the Diviim cone, when the eye sate 
Looks round the board, and there is none to feat, Bits fa 
No wrinkled brow, no face that wears.a mask; rofes 
Then every heart expands; free flows the jes, i Ss 
The fable innocent of all intent ze 
T’ entrap credulity, the mock dispute, raisin 
Started in sport, and hunted by the pack aa 
In muzzles, that no tooth may wound the game, Ce F 
are life’s happiest scenes, where pleaswe try 
its 
So swift, so silently, we cannot count ; el : 
The downy-footed moments as they pass. 
From these retiring we can turn to rest, lie | 
Nor ask our pillow if a word hath pass’d, — 
That we would fain recall, or fear to own, treding 
O sacred Confidence ! to thee we trust quia 
Our unseal’d secrets, and repose in peace. ty 
Come then, sweet Fiiendship! come, ch dient 
lestial guest! importi 
Thy presence spreads a paradise around, ers of 
Where all was solitude and dreary waste ; Over 
The same sincerity of soul, that forms tained 


Thy lasting bliss, shall brighten my short hour; ” 
Thy cheering smile not only gladdens me, 
But when it emanates from heart so true, 
Like mercy doubly blest, it graces thee 5 
It gives a female charm to manly seise, 
Softens the rigour of unbending truth, 
And shows that virtue need not always frown, — 
The following is Mr. Cumberland’s als 
lusion to the Tyrant of the Continent. To J tag; 
the Wortp, he thus apostrophizes. 
de Lis enough for thee 
To bear thine own reproach for having rear’d 
And with idolatrous devotion crown’d, 
A Tyrant, at whose bidding thou hast thrown 
All thy defences down, and now, alas! 
Since first I knew thee in thy day of peace, 
How art thou chang’d, sad Mother ! Wereitnow 
My doom to leave thee, and to close my eyes 
Ere the Almighty hath made bare his arm 
To strike the Oppressor down, on what a scene 
Of perturbation, horror, and affright 
Would my last patting contemplation dwell? 
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Essay on the Military Policy and Institu- 
tions of the British Empire. By C. W. 
Pasley, Captain in the Corps of Royal 
Engineers. 8vo pp. 540. Price 10s. 6d. 
Lloyd, London 1810. 


PuiLosopHeRs may debate on the 
lawfulness of war as a trade, and Christians 
my doubt whether as professors of a 
vligion, the basis of which, is beneyo- 
lence towards all, they be at liberty to 
wield the sword ; but as times stand, un- 
happily for this quarter of the globe, war 
isa subject that forces itself on the con- 
tmplation of every thinking mind. De- 
fensive war unites almost all suffrages in 


Fits favour ; for even the Quakers who 


ptofess to endure without repelling the 
aggressions of the wicked, have had among 


Fthem men who could not refrain from 


Juising the arm of flesh in defence of 
] persons, of property, or principles, which 


were excessively mal-treated, That mili- 
tity men should be content with defensive 
wat, isnot to be expected. It was, in- 


J &ed, a honorable appellation devised by 
the infatuated rulers of France, for their 


wldiers—défenseurs de la patrie; but suc- 
weding years have too well proved that 


{iis title, like all their professions, was 


tmete pretence, a7use de guerre, to be 


Fuken in a contrary sense by those who 


y eyes 
TA 
tascene 


well? 


] bited to develope its true meaning ; and 
Jinporting, accurately translated, inva- 
Ver of neighbouring states.” 


Overborne by necessity we are con- 


irined to waive that reference to the 
i Grider principles of tranquil 
Fbich we heartily wish, for the benefit 
mankind, to be again indulged with ; 


times, 


ad of directing our thoughts intensely 


Pothe best possible means of thwarting 
JXplans of those who guide the motions 
the invaders alluded to. The deepest 
‘Wit of the plot of the French Revolu- 
FPinists against the liberties and welfare 
W“Europe, was that which directed the 
‘Jhopagation of their pestiferous principles 
Fathe countries marked out for desolation, 
Alvore their armies overrun the terri- 
wies of their unthinking or credulous 
The propaganda destroyed 
Je combatants than the sword; to 


ce, 
fereitno® hit calamity-enduring Europe may point, 


& beyond question, the cause of those 


"3 which have depopulated her fairest 
BWhies, and deprived her of her most 
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valuable children, Happily, Britain is at 
this moment free from any serious appree 
hension of the effects of such poison 
lurking among her people. Events have 
produced convictions which reason never 
could effect. The most violent formerly, 
are at least silent now. The most Dditter 
sre corrected : and some who reprobated 
in the strongest terms those lesser evils 
from which no human institations can 
secure themselves, are now thankful for 
their escape from the happinesses enjoyed 
by others whose confidence in French pro- 
mises perhaps did not equal theirs. It 
was not the lot of all to receive that in- 
formation which could guide their opinion 
correctly. Why should we not add, an 
expression of gratitude to that Providence 
by which we have hitherto been enabled 
to make exertions equal to our defence ; 
and by which those exertions have been 
blessed, and their purposes happily an- 
swered? But, because we have hitherto 
succeeded in keeping our island from ras 
vage, shall we therefore presume that 
whether we endeavour or not we shall 
equally enjoy security ?—Let it not be 
thought. No genuine Briton sleeps on 
his post, because the evemy is not in 
sight. We believe that safety will be 
ours if we use the means of safety : and 
by using those means, we flatter ourselves 
the issue will prove that it was not the 
destiny of Britain to succumb beneath 
this enemy, on this occasion. Opinions, 
nevertheless, may differ as to the best 
mode of employing our power of resist- 
ance : what is the most desirable distrie 
bution of our forces, naval and military ; 
and what might most rationally be ex- 
pected to ensure our safety. As a naval 
officer, Admiral Patton called on us a 
short time ago, to look well to our ships ; 
to give them sound timbers, clean bot- 
toms, staunch upper works, with masts 
and sails fit to encounter a stiff breeze. 
He was commendable for pointing out 
whatever he thought improvements 1n his 
line of intimacy and understanding. 

In the present volume we have a mili- 
tary character who, with equal clearness 
and earnestness, invites his country to 
the exertion of those powers, which he 
affirms she possesses,—This also is right. 
We would have every man in his depart- 
ment promote the public prosperity with 
all hismight. The merchant should push 
his commercial adventures to the utmost, 
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while the agriculturist cultivates his 
grounds with spirit, and ‘* makes two 
stems of wheat grow, where only one 
grew formerly.” And truly were Capt 
Pasley’s plans to be followed, there would 
be great need of such patriotic deter- 
minations, thereby proving that 

True self-love and social are the same, 


Capt P. recommends our becoming a 
military pation,—sending vast armies over 
to the continent,—taking and holding all 
we can acquire,—and emulating the ty- 
rant of France himself. Should we ask 
him, whether any nation that has been 
great at sea, has been eqnally successful 
ov land? he will answer, Why not? He 
Sees no reason to the contrary. Can our 
finances support the expence? He does 
not profess to be master of the state of 
our finances: but he hopes so. Can our 
popslaion stand the drain of people ? 
Why, yes; but if not, as Mr. Malthus 
has proved that our population is vicious 
by superabundance, to convert a great 
portion of it into soldiery will but reduce 
it to a proper aud accurate standard. In- 
stead of contenting ourselves with a few 
cumbersome sugar islands, let us, says 
Capt. P., seize the whole of Spain and 
Portugal: occupy Holland, Zealand, Po- 
merania ; stretch into Germany ; remem- 
ber Sicily, or rather Italy ; make sure of 
the Morea; to which add Turkey— 
with a dozen, &c. &c.—who's afraid ? 
—Siill we insist this is right: right in an 
officer, who sees what is desirable ; but 
not quite so right in a statesman, who 
knows what is practicable. He gives 
good advice if—but that if, like the fa- 
mous “ if” of the Lacedemonian an- 
swer to the threats of the Persian general, 
lays an obstacle in the way not easily 
removed. While, therefore, we com- 
mend the intention, we must be allowed 
to doubt the practicability of Capt. P.’s 
proposals; and much as we admire his 
spirit and frankness, we must suggest a 
word in favour of Britain, as the first 
object of our attention and interest ; her 
prosperty, we must continue to insist, 
is the primary object of her rulers’ duty ; 
to which nothing, not even the Sove- 
reignty over al] the world, obtained by 
her detriment, is any equivalent. The 
Kappiness of our native country would be 
ill exchanged for the greatness with which 
this soldier would load her, 
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This volume, as a treatise, is too long; 
we care very little what the Romans did, 
or did not; there are reasonings towards 
the end which have been anticipated; 
and they drag on the ear and attention, 
The first part strikes us as being the best, 
and some of the author's hints well 
deserve the consideration of the jndi. 
cious. His general views may be de 
duced from a single extract. 


The mercantile ideas, the notions of the 
great importance of commerce and manuface 
tures, that became general throughout this 
pation, about the beginning of the last cen. 
tury, might, of themselves, have completely 
extinguished our martial spirit, and made 
us exclusively a nation of traders, like the 
modern Duich, destitute of every sentiment, 
but the grovelling wish of acquiring wealth ; 
aud we, with our wealth, must soon have 
fallen a prey to some poorer and more warlike 
neigubour ; ifour commercial pursuits, which 
set the interests of our merchants at variance 
with those of the merchants of other coune 
tries, had not fortunately ! led to national 
quarrels and involved us in wars, from time 


to time. Our policy in conducting these 


wars, which arose out of the mercantile spirit 
of the nation, was to aid our continental al 
lies by subsidies alone, or with only a very 
small portion of our military force ; using 
every exertion to fit out powerful fleets, by 
means of which we could ruin the enemy's 
commerce, and employ the greatest part of 
our land forces in robbing him of his colonial 
possessions. 

As long as the continent of Europe was 
divided amongst a number of independent 
states, none of which singly was much supe- 
rior tous or to its neighbours in strength ; and 
of which even the smallest and weakest were, to 
aceriain degree, safe, owing to the jealousies 
of the greater powers; this policy was as good 
as any that we could have pursued. Under 


this system, not only our colonial and naval 


power, but our commerce and manufactures, 
equally prospered. We have been favoured 
with the custom of all nations; and whilst 
we glory in the. thought that our ships rule 
the ocean, we reflect with almost equal exul- 
tation, that our cloth and our buttons adorn 
the bodies, and that our cutlery is to be 


found in the hands of Negroes, of Tartar, | 


of Europeans, and of Americans. Whilst 
this vigorous system of colonial, commercial, 


and naval policy was gradually coming to | 


perfection, the splendid valour that has al- 
ways characterized the British nation, ren 


dered any portion of its armies, however jf 
small, of considerable weight, whenever g% | 


vernment chose to throw them into the sca 
of continental warfare Hence our armits 
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were formidable in Europe under King Wil- | nines, or on the plains of Champagne, with 
jay and Queen Anne, and even till after | the same undaunted hearts, with which we 
the middle of the last century: but soon af- | now display it on the ocean, or on seime begs 
ter the commencement of the last war, when | garly rock that is encircled by its waves; tll 
the balance uf power upon the continent of | we come forward in the face of the universe, 


Europe began to totter, and latierly since i 


t}| with a view to the applause of the present 


as been completely destroyed, by the supe- | and of future ages, and throwing the gauntlet 
forenergy which the French acquired by | to our adversary, boldly challenge him to 
ating, in War, Upon new principles, whilst | meet us hand to hand in any part of the 
alother nations persisted in following the | known world: it is my opinions that we 
jeaten track ; Our Own system of national | shall sze all the efforts of our armies, whilst 
icy gradually began to degenerate from | we remain a nation, terminate, as they have 
god to indifferent, and it has, at length, | lately done, either in disappointment or dis- 
jecome no longer suited to the circumstances | grace: and this I confess might be of little 
othe world. It has become completely ina- | importance, at least sv it might be considered 
dequate for any grand or permanent object | by men who are indifferent to the glory of 
which we can propose to ourselves toeflect. | their country, ifitdid not appear almost selfs 
ltiseven inadequate for the preservation of | evident, that upon these efforis, sooner or 
ay of those darling objects of our pride and | later, our existence must depend. 

ambition, which under former more favoura- From the want of this daring spirit in our 
ble circumstances, it was the uieans of our } National councils and policy, all our failures, 
wining. We must therefore either adopt | all our disasters by land have arisen. 


inew system, suited to new times, or perish. 


Ifwewish to preserve the naval superio- 


ity, merce and manufactures, which 
God, who inspired our ancestors with the 


Yvidom, vigour, and industry necessary for 
them, has placed in our hands; 
qvemust no longer look on our armies as a 
Qveondary consideration, and our wars by 
Vidas a mere pastime, in which success, 
Bed or bad, is almos: a matter of indifie- 
A mee, provided the sea flow between us and 
Jiescene of action. We have an arduous 


tk before us ; it is no less than to overturn 


Piegreat continental empire, which threatens 


wr destruction. A necessity, that will 
no ordinary measures, strongly urges 


Gsm the attempt: and if we set about this 
Buble entreprise with the spirit of men; if 


remake the attack upon this colossal power, 


Pie it is well knit together and firmly con- 
Poldeted, whilst anger and revenge yet ran- 


ein the hearts of the great mass of popula- 


Yin of which it is composed; and if we 
wasfer to the conduct of our operations by 


ind, the same wise and vigo:ous system of 


Ypley which has made us by sea almost in- 


wible; there remains, in my mind, little 
ubt of our ultimate success. 
But until we adopt a more enlarged system 


W'nartial policy suited to the present times ; 
Bilweshall shake off with disdain the narrow 
Gidstardly spirit, which would confine Bri- 
valour and enterprise within the limits of 
Ww, with a mixture of overweening pre- 
Blin and of unmanly humility, we have 


pleased to style cur own element; till 
‘eshallsend forth our armies to fight the 


Way on the banks of the Ebro, the Elbe, 


tthe Loire, with as much confidence as we 
tive we should feel in fighting upon those 
the Thames ; till we plant the British flag 
ile mountains of Sicily, on the Arpen- 


cution of his plan: they partake of his 
acknowledged spirit. 


First, endeavour by every means in your 
power to make, and to preserve, the people 
of every country which you enter, either as a 
conqueror or as an ally, your friends: for the 
people (by which I mean almost every indi- 
vidual in a nation, exclusive of the legislative 
and executive powers, and of a part of the 
nobility) is ia all countries the strongest party. 

Secqudly, as there are some powers, whose 

friendship in war is likely, upon the whole, 
to be more fatal to you than their enmity, de« 
cline or refuse the alliance of such states, 
even if pressed upon you; courting only the 
friendship of states of a contrary description. 
_ Thirdly, respect in all cases the law of na- 
lions ; avoiding a crooked, intriguing, timid 
policy. Beatrue friend to your ailies in 
their utmost adversity. Be an open, a deters 
mined, a terrible enemy. Support not only 
your interest but your dignity: for whenever 
vou forget the latter, you lose sight of the 
former. An insult should therefore be re- 
sented more deeply than an injury. The ho- 
nourof a great nation, such as we are at 
present, should be as spotless as that of a sol- 
dier: but it will be found, that unless, by 
adopting a more manly system of martial po- 
licy, we set ourselves above fear, it will be 
impossible for us to set ourselves above ree 
proach. 


He further says. 


We must trust alone to our own arms. 
Wherever we display our standard, we must 
draw the sword with the spirit of principals, 
not of auxiliaries ;*and we must never cease 
to increase our own power by conquest, unul 
we make ourselves the strongest power in 
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Europe, by land as well as by sea. If we 
neglect to use every exertion in our power, to 
effect this purpose, it may prove of litle use 
to us or to our posterity, should we by any 
chance escape being enslaved by France. For 
if that empire were to fall to pieces, new dif- 
ficulties and dangers would gather around us. 
Germany might become so powerful as to act 
the same part in Europe which France does 
now. Spain might, as she formerly did, 
threaten to reduce us to a province; or, if 
we ever suffered ourselves to dwindle into a 
third power, how could we — to our- 
selves that two of the netghbouring states 
might not coalesce, in order to divide our 
country between them ?* 

Whatever our author adds in the sub- 
sequent parts of his volume, is but in 
corroboration of these propositions. He 
reproaches us for not having held the 
Danish island ef Zealand ;—could the 
Danes be more bitterly our enemies than 
they are?) He condemns our occupation 
of Sicily for its own sovereign ; why not 
tor ourselves ?—and he states from per- 
sonal observation, not only the readiness 
of the Sicilians to put themselves under 
our protection, but the advantages likely 
to result from it. We might enlarge on 
this particular, had not an article to the 
same purpose been already before us. We 
tind, in this volume, also, considerable 
information on the state of Spaiims; and 
in some ideas of our author we concur. 
But, in our apprehension, the struggle is 
not yet over: the Spaniards may have 
pursued the most efficacious method in 
their power ta ruin the scheines of the 
Corsican, though such desultory pro- 
ceedings would not suit Britons. Capt. 
P. saw the distresses of the Spanish ar- 
mies; and he reprimands the ‘* unre- 
flecting observations made in England, 
by those who know nat what war is. 
We greatly fear that sufferings still more 
severe await that people; but if they can 
be averted, happy are those who contribute 
to avert them. A very honorable testi- 
mony to the patriotism and skill of the 
Marquis de Ja Romana occurs in a note: 
and our author, speaking of the Asturias 
and Galicia, says ‘* I must, for one, ac- 


* I think Buonaparte once dropped a hint 
of acoalition between France and Britain, by 
which these two powers might easily have 
divided the world between them. ‘The Bri- 
tish government would have too much wis- 
dom and virtue to give into such a scheme; 
but we can never answer for the wisdom and 
virtue of other nations, 
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knowledge, that the determined conduct 
of the people of these provinces hay 9 
much surpassed my expectations.” This J 4, 
avowal is truly honourable. 
We differ from Capt, P’s. opinion of the 14 
advantages purchased by Buonapatte, whe. 
ther referring to battles or to towns: they i 
have been, in our opinion, numerous, ef: 
fectual, and cheap: he has amply found 9 - ; 
his account in this mode of making war, 
The gaia of time alone was worth the J ant 
money he paid ; but there are other con. 9 cre: 
siderations of which a competent general J of. 
cannot be ignorant. that 
We must now quit this work : the sub- cast 
ject is important ; the talent it displays J of « 
is considerable ; the policy it recom- our 
mends is heroic: to have no drawbacks from The 
its praise were too much to be expect wor 
ed. Wecommend Capt. P. for writing 9 taler 
it; but that we should commend.an ine J pret 
sular power, Britain, especially, *# act- J livin 
ing on its principles to their extent, is 9 expr 
more than we can conscientiously declare. 7 ever, 
7 atitu 
It gives us pleasure to notice the efforts J tary: 
made by our Officers to enlighten not merely J but 
their brother soldiers, but the nation, by pub- J mete 
lishing those remarks which they have made |] ‘oust 
in foreign service. Weexnect to receive ads 
ditional instruction on the military duly and | by th 
policy of our island from another work bythe 9 ?4%@ 
How. Co]. Dillon now in the press, and daily © whict 
expected to appear. Those who have seen 
the deficiencies of nations suddenly enveloped | fy | 
oul 
in war, can easily judge of the defects in the | the i 
military service of an island, where war be thei 
yond a skirmish, has not been known for | il m 
wards of a century. From the concurrent J shang 
advice of these officers ; from the opinions J Ages.” 
they are justly qualified to give; from the po- @ ment 
pularity which some of their works willace @ villing 
quire, and from the diffusion of military @ ay wi 
knowledge to which they will essentially cou- @ culty, 
tribute, advantages of no inconsiderable mo- ' My 
ment will accrue to their country. In fact, they _ Com 
are conferring the most essential service on Fc 
the United Kingdom. It is especially probae pov 
ble that the spirit they may rouse should ex- rey — 
tend to the respectable classes among us; and | Nea, 
should it issue in rendering our country stron- he]; 
gerthan.ever, by tts native strength, 
have lived to see it, the benefit may includ J toop, 
not only Britain, but her connections, a great i Mand y 
portion of the habitable world,—of the whole  %positi 
human race, Ores no 
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An Inquiry into the supposed Increase of 
the Influence of the Crown, the Present 

’ State of that Influence, and the Expediency 
of a Parliamentary Reform. By John 
Ranby, Esq. 8vo. Pp. 78. Price 2s. 6d. 
Baldwin. London: 2811. 


pamphlet is no less import- 
ant than those which treat. on the in- 
creased military and commercial powers 
of Britain, for be it known to all men, 
that we reckon little on the increased 
cash accounts, or gunpowder exploits 
of our country, if in the mean while 
our national constitution be impaired. 
The pride of Britons! the envy of the 
world! the-———but, we hold that man’s 
talents very cheap who can so much as 
pretend to find words in any language 
living or dead, adequate to a fair and just 
expression of its dignity. This, how- 
ever, We say, in plain terms :—the con- 


7 iitution may revive commerce and mili- 
> efforts 


tary ardour in case they be depressed : 
but neither military ardour, nor com- 
metce, nor both together, can revive the 
constitution, if that be decayed through 


by the previous approaches to that eutha- 
wasia predicted by Hume, as the fate to 
which, in his days, it was evidently and 


‘idly hastening. 


ive seen 


veloped 


Commerce, however, has this in its 
four: it tends directly to counteract 


7 the influence of the crown, which in- 


fence has been sagaciously regarded by 
il modern politicians, as the Agua To- 
thana of the British ‘Wisdom of 
Ages.” No Briton will suffer encroach- 
ment on the privileges of the people 
villingly ; and if there be any who must 
“y with a certain practitioner of the fa- 
“My poverty but not my will consents, 
Commerce is the very recipe we should 


ommend to effect the restoration of 
le power of volition, and to banish po- 


| rty—ghost-like poverty, to the Red 


Ty stron- 


ta, if not further ;—classic authority, 
Wbelieve, will justify us in saying—to 
thiopia, and the mountains of the 
toon, Commerce enables a man to 
tand up stoutly in opposition,—in the 
petition, if such is his pleasure. He 
més nothing about who is abridged of 
- Candle-ends and cheese parings ;” he 
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enquires perhaps, who is turned out of 
place; or he puns in non-con phraseology 
on the ‘ ejected ministers,” if any such 
event gratifying to his news-loving organ 
occur, of which he obtains early infor- 
mation, But while he bids “ the galled 
jade go wince, our withers are unwrung,” 


the maintains his political independency 
with his accustomed intrepidity of voice, 
countenance, and speechification. The 
increase of commerce is, therefore, . an 
increase of counterpoise to the influence 
of the crown, 

And what less can we say of the lands 
ed interest ? If while the powers of the 
crown to bestow employments and grati- 
fications are increased, and the gains of © 
commerce are augmented and compound 
ed beyond calculation,—if the rents of 
landed property were stationary, we should 
tremble for the fate overhanging “ the 
Corinthian capital of polished society ;"* 
that integral part of our constitution, 
which includes the hereditary counsellors 
of the crown. It will follow, that if 
while the elegancies and distinctions of 
life are increased in price, the ability of 
the nobles to obtain them is increased 
from their personal resources, the effect 
is that of parallel lines ; there is no greats 
er tendency to conjunction at the end, 
than there was at the beginning. 

No man will be beholden to the crown 
for a livelihood, when he has resources 
of hisown, He.may serve his country 
from affection, from a sense of dignity, 
or duty: he may indulge his ambition, 
or his vanity ; but few indeed are tose 
groveling souls who cling to office merely 
for filthy lucre sake. There may bea 
few ; as there will be freckles on the 
fairest face; but Madam Britannia is as 
jealous as any of her daughters can be, | 
of blemishes derogatory from her person- 
al charms. The pamphlet before us is a 
proof that the sons of this illustrious 
lady partake of her jealousy, and are 
determined to defend her from all impu- 
tations, as well as from the pretensions 
of rivalship. 
It follows from the course of argu- 
ment adopted by Mr. Ranby that an ine 
crease of the influence of the crown 
among the representatives of the people 
would be injurious ; and he therefore has 
taken pains to demonsirate that in fact no 
such increase has taken place. His pam- 
phlet contains an orderly arrangement of 
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various important subjects of considera- 
tion ; but is principally intended as an 
answer to a speech of Earl Grey, which has 
been published, in which the fact of in- 
fluence was assumed and commented on, 
with some asperity. His lordship in ex- 
press terms, declares his firm belief, 
‘© that this influence was increased not 
only beyond all bounds, but beyond all 
calculation.” Mr. R. exposes the fallacy 
of this assertion by various arguments :* 
his chief strength lies in the non-increase 
of votes in the House of Commons cor- 
respondent to this alleged increase of 
royal p eponderance. 


On all questions likely to call forth the 
whole strength of both parties, ministers 
must in general be certain of a majority, or 
cease to be ministers. I will, however, take 
the certain and decided strength of the mi- 
nisiry in 1703 to-have been only 200 votes, 
and from that number I will suppose no more 
than 150 to vote,’ from having received, or 
expecting to receive, favours from govern- 
ment: and 1 believe no one will object to 
this estimate as being too high. Now from 
these data it follows by the common rule of 
arithmetical proportion, that if sixteen mil- 
lions (the supposed expenditure in 1793) pro- 
duced 150 votes, the present expenditure of 
seventy millions should produce 656, 4. e. 
two votes less than the whole House of Com- 
mons, including a hundred additional mem- 
bers since the Irish Union 


I have indeed heard it argued, ‘¢ that an 
¢¢ increase of parliamentary influence of the 
crown is a subject not. capable of proof: 
«* but that the patronage has increased, and 

also that the greater part of that patronage 

is obtained by the applications of the 
* members who support government, are 
both facts of public notority ; and are as 
strong proofs of the increase of the influ- 
*€ ence as any reasonable man should expect.” 

Now it seems to me that this theory (if it 
be well founded) is reduced to practice, and 
is therefore tried, by the divisions in eve 
session of parliament; which should (as 
think) show what real and practical effect 
the increased patronage has had upon the 
numbers who now support government, com- 
pared with the numbers who supported go- 
vernment before the increase of patronage 
took place. For if those numbers are not 
regularly greater than before, the only effect 
of the increased patronage seems to be, that 
the supporters of government may have ob- 
tained more favonrs, not that the influence of 
the crown has obtained more votes. 


Mr. R. then gives a statement of the 
highest divisions obtained by succeeding 
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administrations: the result is; that both 

sides of the House are balanced neatly 

as they have been for a long while past, 
Highest Divisions. 

1790 to 1801, Pitt: Dec. 1792, 200 ang 
50; April 1797, 291 and 85. 

1801 to 1804, Addington: May 1803, 393 
and 67; June, 333 and 56. 

1804 to 1806, Piti: Feb. 1805, 313 and 
106; March, 267 and 127. 

1806 to 1807, Grenville : May 1806, 254and 
125. The only high division ia this 
administration. 

1807 to 1810, Perceval: June 1807, 350 
and 155; July, 322 aud 136; Feb. 1808, 
253 and 100; Jan. 1810, 263 and 167; 
March, 275 and 227. 

From this statement it appears that, through 
the whole course of the ~ twenty years, 
the only instance of any increase of the in. 
fluence of the crown, is in the division on 
the 23d of May, 1803, when, onan address 
to support the King in a war with France, 
the house divided with Mr. Addington 398 
against 67. But it does not seem to me that 
this extraordinary division affords any argue 
ment to prove that the influence of the crown 
was at that time clearly or permanently ine 
creased. For before this division Mr. Ad 
dington had never divided with more than 
246; and only ten days after, (upon the 3d 
June) ke divided with no more than 333; 
from which time his divisions never rose high- 
er than 256.* 

It seems to me, that the number of the 
auxiliary adherents to government may be 
best estimated by deducting the supposed de- 
cided influence of government from the high- 
est division itever had in its favour. For 
instance, I have supposed the decided influ. 
ence to be 240. At the meeting of the new 
parliament in June 1807, there divided with 
government 350, which (after deducting the 
240) leaves 110 as the number of auxiliaries: 
nor can 350 be thought an excessive influ. — 
ence, since it is only 21 votes more than half 
the whole House; and before 1782, Mi- 
nisters frequently divided with 279, 4. ¢ 
half of the tutal of the house ; and in 1775 
Lord North divided with 304, 4. e. 24 more 
than half the total of the house. It is not 
easily to be accounted for, why the addition 
of the 100 Irish members has made very lit- 
tle, if any, difference in the totals of the 
divisions. But, hitherto, there have been 


* This division, after deducting 60 votes, 
which I suppose to be the share of governs 
ment in he 100 members from Ireland, 
amounts to 338, which is higher by 34 votes, 
than the highest division since 1770. 
North on the 2d of February, 1775, 00 @ 
Saree relative tothe American disturbances, 

ivided with 304 against 105. 
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both -seldom less than 150 absentees, even on try- ; other, cannot but increase the abilities of 
neatly ing questions, a much larger proportion than | each ; and though their discourses, sepa- 
"past, was often found in the British parliament. | rately taken, may not be of the highest 
—Sir Robert Walpole commonly divided from | class, yet by degrees they will form a 
260 10.280 ; Lord North 260 to 290 ; Mr. 
0 and : body of intelligence and practical infor- 
Pitt about the same; Mr. Perceval for the | informati licabl th 
5) 398 last three years 250 to 275. 100 € to the 
And now, supposing that a House of 
3 and Commons were so subservient to the | article i 
, icle in the present volume is, 
royal will as to obey the mandates sent | ¢, 4, Essay on Modern Theories of Taste 
54 and it, how long would this devotion last? . 4 
hi : by Joseph Woods, Jun.” The writer un- 
a this Certainly not longer than till the mem- . - 
dertakes no very difficult task, in profess« 
bers had visited their places of abode and | j4, to point out defects ondtlie tia 
found the opinions of their neighbours | ; 
1808, in theories proposed by late writers, 
decidedly in their disfavour. The con- 
| 167; : Taste is a term so extensive in its applicas 
versation they would hold, with men | tion and so difficult of definition, that 
prough every way their equals, except as deputies | i ig much more easy to say what is not 
years, tothe senate, could not fail of bringing | py. than what is. Whether Taste be 
he ine them back to a sense of their duty to the | 3 wantal tem actin @ h th 
jon on public. Mr. R. produc hat he deems eee 
public p es wha 
add 2 : and seeking gratification; or a mental 
vet acase in point. James the Second was passion receiving gratification by means of 
so sure of his House of Commons, that the gioh 
on 398 = the sight, on the popular principle of 
ne that he declared ‘‘ there were not above forty « knowing what pleases me,” in either 
; argue ee 8, but such as he himself wished | o450 the mind is the recipient of pleasure 
crown ipl ; or displeasure; while the eye is the me- 
tly ine The House, which met 80th of May, | dium of conveying those accidents which 
ir. Ade 1685, believed all his promises with respect | Yet tle 
than to \he maintaining the established constiiu- | al y ffi 
the 3d tion and religion ; and granted him all that | ected 
| 333 ; heasked, with such profusion, that the king | by sensations delightful or offensive, As 
e high- intimated by a message, ‘* that the desired no | 4 combination of muscular fibres and 
more money that session,” which closed on | powers it suffers pain from extremes. 
‘of the @ the4tn of August, and met again on the gth | Total darkness succeeded by intense light ; 
nay be of November, pursuant to prorogation, But | gaudy colours interspersed among deeply 
ed des in this short interval of little more than three | sombre ; oppositions of antagonists, as 
e highs months, some circumstances had happened deep blue by the side of powerful red. 
sed done ne Rings | 22 hss no discomible in 
new late influence. The king had dispensed with | and 
ed with the Test Act, by introducing Catholic offi- | : The Of eels an 
ing the cers into the army ; and now desired to have | stinctively averts itself from them : culti- _ 
liaries : that Act repealed, and money to maintain a | vated taste equally abhors them : nor can 
» influ sanding army of fifteen thousand men. But | the force of habit itself, overcome the 
an half this very House of Commons, in which, but , feelings of the eye, or render them grate- 
2, Mie three months before, the king had above | ful, though the sense may be so far stun- 
, ue 450 votes at his command, would agree to | ned as to permit, or rather to endure 
in 1775 J neither. So the king prorogued it on the | them, This has never been satisfactorily 
Saving days, and it was | considered by writers who have attempted 
dissolved without meeting any 
\ddition more. Shortly after, the in form Theories of Experiments 
ery lite 1688'took place, and the king lost his crown; | +2 ascertain its value, should be tried on 
“of the the unsophisticated eye ; and the remarks 
e ben 9 Ly . | dropped in all simplicity on the inspection 
ee ¥ of certain powerful extremes, will shew 
hie Essays of the London Architectural So- | the extent of this principle in nature. 
ation P the second, _ After this distinction has been suffi- 
4 votes, publisned by Order. Noyal 8vo. pp. 189. | ciently considered, the operation of the 
Price 8s 6d. Taylor, London 1810. mind, the dernier resort, demands atten- 
5, OD 8 We are pleased to see that this Soci- | tion. Here begins refinement. The 
bance, “ty continues its labours. The commu- | mind desires variety, delicacy, graduation, 
dications of professional men with each | prolonged satisfaction, Reason assumes 
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the office of judge ; and whatever oppo- 
ses her authority must expect her censure. 
The action of mind upon mind, is the 
acme of taste. It is possible that the 
fibres of the iris, and other parts of the 
optic telescope suffer opposite (i.e. con- 
tradictory) contractions, or dilations, from 
colours of vehement oppositions : hence 
the organ may feel pain. Perhaps the 
mind, called to contemplate oppositions 
which require contrarieties of thought, 
may experience a disgust, sufficiently 
analogous to the pain attributed to the 
eyes to admit of an illustration by allusion 
tothe sensations of that organ. 

It is much more easy to impugn the 
theories of others, than to establish 
a theory which shall be secure from ob- 
jection. Mr. Woods, therefore, in ‘‘ exa- 
mining one by one the authors who have 
written on the subject,” and in pointing 


out their merits or errors, hazards but }- 


little. Many of his exceptions must be 
admitted. Yet there are moderate accepta- 
tions of the principles he combats, under 
which most of them may be defended, 
Even the ‘ curved line” of Hogarth, 
now somewhat unfashionable, has its 
foundation in nature ; though certainly 
it cannot be “‘ established as a general rule 
to be applied to all sorts of objects.” 
Hogarth, as a practical man [in fact he 
maay be regarded as completely empiric,} 
knew what pleased the eye: Burke, who 
was no practical man, directed his atten- 
tion philosophically to the emotions of 
mind. If Hogarth had enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of Burke’s intellectual research- 
es, or if Burke had corrected his notions 
by professional and continued inspections 
of nature, either of these writers com- 
bining the powers of both, would perhaps 
have furnished a theory free from most 
of the objections to which their theories, 
respectively are now open. Mr. Price, 
Mr. Alison, Mr. Knight, pass successive- 
ly in review before Mr. Woods ; and he 
finds them all imperfect. He examines 
also the bearings of the term picturesque, 
the distinction between it and Leauty, 
as understood by Gilpin and others. Mr. 
Knight has recommended irregular hou- 
ses as picturesque, because they are irregu- 
larly pleasing. ship ees 

In reply to this, says Mr. Woods, we may 
observe that the husnan face is as correetly 
uniform in its parts as a modern Grecian 
villa, and though perhaps to Mr. Price it 
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might suggest some ideas of convenience jf 
one eye and one ear were larger ‘than the 
other, as it might seem sufficient to haye 
one principal organ for each sense, while 
the other would be a mere sketch to sere 
occasionally when the principal should be 
tired or out of order; cr might be ready for 
nature to finish should any accident happen 
to the latter, yet for some reason or other, 
this to the rest of mankind, would seem a 
defect: but though regularity in the features 
is thus universally pleasing we do not wish 
our portraits to be painted with the full face, 
bunt prefer having them somewhat turned: on 
one side or the other ; this would seem to 
indicate, that there is something in regularity 
pleasing to the understanding, but not to the 
eye: and this exactly is what is offered to 
us, when a regular mansion is viewed side. 
ways, or is partially concealed by trees ; and 
why in this case it should be said to have 
a lame and defective uniformity, like that of 
a man who had lost an arm, any more than 
that the regularity of the faee should be es 
teemed lame and defective unless both eyes 
were shewn ; would I believe puzzle Mr. 
Knight with all his ingenuity to explain. 

Mr. Woods should have pushed this 
a little further. ‘The legs of the human 
body are symmetrically like each other: 
the arms are the same ; the sides of the 
trunk are the same ; the sides of the face 
are eminently the same; and as we de- 
tect at a glance any want of conformity be- 
tween the two sides of the face, so should 
we detect any dissimilarity between the 
sides of the trunk, were the body conti- 
nually open to our inspection as the face 
is. An essay, the object of which is 
negative,—to demolish the theories of 
others, may be ingenious, and be enti 
tled to praise; but one which should pro- 
pose a satisfactory theory would be greatly 
its superior. 

A second essay is by Mr. James Sa 
vage, ‘on Bridge-building.” The subject 
is of great importance. The essay contains 
preparations for interesting observations, 
and practical comments ; but it is at pres 
sent, imperfect, to its great disadvantage. 
The information contained in the last pas 
ragraph deserves notice. 

Circular arches have oftener failed than 
elliptical. A circular arch is found to settle 
most about the haunches, sometimes so muclt 
as to become nearly a strait line. ‘The flat 
oval arches of the Pont de Neuilly settled 
most at the crown. ‘That part was formed 
with a circle of 160 feet radius; but when 
settled it became an arch of a circle of 259 
feet radius; rising only 6 inches 2 ina length 
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‘of 33 feet. The defect of the second bridge 


at Pont y Pridd might have been obviated 
by flattening the top, as well as by intro- 
ducing the lightening circles in the spandril : 
and the road over it would have been thereby 
much better than at present, which is incon- 
venienily steep. 


Mr. James Elmes, is author of the 
third essay, of which the second part 
only is here given, As acomposition this 
series is injured by the omission: asa 
collection of remarks deduced from ex- 
petience it may not suffer. Extracts 
would but very imperfectly convey the 
reasonings of this architect, on a subject 
of the greatest solicitude to a professional 
man. If the foundation be weak ; the 
edifice never can be strong. Mr. Elmes 
forms the maxims of his practice into a 
“Compendium of Rules :” they cannot 
be too well known by the public. 

Observation 1.—The foundation must bg 
truly level, transversely and longitudinally. 

2.—The interior or partition walls, must 
be as low as the exterior, or main walls, 
which are also to be one uniform level. 

3.—Inverted arches should be turned un- 
der all openings in buildings of any conside- 
rable size. 

4.—The foundation must be well prepa- 
teddy camming, piling, planking, or other- 
wise, according to the necessity of the case. 

5.—Foundations and footings of chimney 

breasts, bows, projections, &c, should be 
made to rise progressivély from the face of 
the wall outwards. 
‘6.—The footings to external and internal 
main walls, or such as are to be carried up, 
more than two entire stories are to be twice 
a thick as the insistent wall and partition 
walls :—such as are to be of only one story 
If times the said thickness. 

7.—New made earth should not be laid 
against new built walls. 


An Estimate of the Comparative Strength 
of Griat Britain; and of the Losses of 
her Trade, from every War, since the Re- 
volution ; with an Introduction of pre- 
vious History. A new Edition, corrected 
and continued to 1810. By George Chal- 
mers, F,R. S.S. A. 8vo. Price 12s. 
Stockdale, London: 1810. 


Carr Pascey has bid our country 
stretch its wings and soar in pursuit of 
military glory codte gui co%te, Less ad- 
Yenturous heroes will calmly desire it 
Previously to count the cost of such vio- 
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lent exertions: for they will argue, and 
justly too, that the paroxysms of anger, 
or of competition, are no proofs of in- 
herent personal strength, nor of that 
steady increase of power which marks 
the progress from adolescence to mane 
hood. Jn a race, rapidity followed by 
weariness is no favourable symptom of 
ultimate success : in commerce, the sud- 
den acquisition of wealth by a lucky spe- 
culation, is not more frequently the first 
step to a fortune, than it is toa banks 
ruptcy. Slow and sure, is the motto of 
merchants,—-of the o/d houses, at least ; 
—and those who have the furthest lost 
sight of it, have given the greatest cause 


of uneasiness to their country. 


Mr. Chalmers is of opinion that the 
prosperity of the British islands is no 
sudden start, to be succeeded by debility ; 
but the operations of causes so long es- 
tablished, that now they may, with a 
slight deviation from strictness of speech, 
be called natural causes. The produc- 
tions bestowed by nature on our soil and 
territories, are so greatly improved by 
the skill and diligence of our population, 
that Europe and the world are more or 
less beholden to us for accommodations, 
not so readily furnished elsewhere. Add 
to this, the power of capital already ac- 
quired ; the knowledge, only to be ob- 
tained by experience, of the best manner 
of directing that capital ; with the influ- . 
ence of connexions, and habits formed 
by length of time ; and these causes come 
bined, will demonstrate that hitherto our 
exertions as a nation have uot reached the 
utmost of possibility, or probability, or 
hope, or expectation; much less haye 
they retrograded from any given point of 
prosperity, 

To the causes alleged by Mr. C. we 
might incline to annex others: such as 
the diffusion of knowledge and infor- 
mation; the establishment of liberty, 
civil and religious, by the habits of go- 
vernment, full as much as by the abro- 
gation of intolerant laws; a sense of se- 
curity of person and property, resulting 
from the extinction of sources of con- 
tention between rival nations, aud rival 
families. If knowledge did not, gene- 
raliy speaking, precede prosperity, we 
should think little of whatever could ‘be 
pleaded in proof of the permaneuce of 
such good fortune. All worldly things 
change: when this people was iguoraut, 

2Q3 
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their comforts were few; when they 
shall have lost the habit of obtaining in- 
formation [i. e. education] they will sink 
into decrepitude and oblivion. We are 
satisfied that this is not the character of 
the present generation. Never was igno- 
rance more unpopular than it is at pre- 
sent: insomuch that those who possess 
real knowledge in small quantities, find 
themselves reduced to the necessity of 
making mueh of a little, and affecting 
a property in much more. Thus then, 
as men of letters, we give our opinion 
that the cultivation and spread of litera- 
ture is as necessary to the permanent pros- 
perity of a people, as the cultivation and 
spread of corn : instruction is that to the 
mind which wheat and barley are to the 
body,—the mean of strength: and the 
habit of facilitating instruction through- 
out the land, is somewhat like the prin- 
ciple of navigable canals, at once an ac- 
tive cause of prosperity, and a substantial 
proof that the circumstances of the po- 
oe are prosperous. But we may 

thought partial on such subjects, and 
therefore we shall return to the consider; 
ation of the volume before us,—the au- 
thor will pardon us, for having lost sight 
of him for a moment. 

It is nearly thirty years, since the first 
edition of this work engaged our atten- 
tion. Several editions have been publish- 
ed in the interval : and the nations of the 
continent have thought the contents of 
it well deserving their notice. We 
should be glad if their respective govern- 
ments would allow the same freedom of 
discussion, with equal authorities to jus- 
tify the inference to which such discus- 
sions might lead. Those gloomy mortals, 
who know that the atmosphere is gradu- 
ally absorbed and becomes fixed by the 
growth of vegetzbles, animals, and per- 
haps stones, may detive causes of anxiety 
from the growth of timber, and the mul- 
tiplication of sentient beings; for unde- 
niably, the greater the quantity which is 
absorbed year by year incessantly, the 
Jess is left for them and theirs to breathe : 
—but, for ourselves, we prefer a more 
cheerful view of the subject, and 
trust to the powers of a blazing fire, for 
the consumption of bavins, which may 
at the same time dress our victuals, warm 
our parlours, and release into the atmos- 
phere whatever quantity of it had been 
borrowed for a time. Mr. Chalmers 
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adopts the same principles. He had heard 
the lamentations of the melancholy {ijl 
his understandig could endure no more : 
in very desperation, he took courage 
to investigate facts. an! his inferences 
are supported by apjca °° documents of 
the most. authertic description This 
edition brings Guwn te work to the year 
1810. Our attention will be principally 
directed to the additions. 

We begin, the “ unpropitious pe. 
riod of 1784, when 4 vast unfunded u+bt 
of £24,000,000, pressed duwn the value 
of the public funds, and even prevented 
the productiveness of the national i 
come.” 

The annual charge was £13,300,284 
Perm. Inc. #£9,671,206 
Landandmalt 2,560,000— 12,231,206 


Annual deficit... £1,060,078 | 


« The same means,” says Mr. C. 
“* which were at that epoch employed to 
depress the nation, eventually promoted 
its salvation. So much was said of the 
ruin of the country, that the country was 
almost persuaded, that it was indeed on 
the verge of ruin. Yet, when the nation 
was by those means convinced, that ef- 
fectual measures were necessary, the 


Lusiness of saving it was more than half § 


achieved.” 
In 1786, the accounts stood 
Income ........ £15,397,471 
Expenditure .... 14,478,181 


Surplus ....£ 919,200 


This was the epoch of the Sinking | nemo! 


Fund, which betore August 1794, had 


bought up public securities to the amount @ 
of £13,517,895, on an average of 77§ | 


per cent, 

On an average of six years, ending as 
below, the value of British manufactures 
exported were, 1774. 1792. | 
to Europe....... 4,185,053 5,466,253 
to British domi- 

nions in 1,003,837 1,448,901 
out of Europe. ... 5,093,639 7,844,345 

In the meanwhile our exertions for 
home defence were increased in the fol- 
lowing proportions. The royal! navy cone 


sisted in 1760, of ...... 300,416 tons 
1774, of ......276,046 
1792, of eevee . 433,239 


1800, of... ..790,950 
In the midst of the greatest prosperity, 


which this flourishing nation ever expel: 
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oy? 
card ced, whether we regard the income of in- 
“a dividuals, or the revenue of the state, ensued, 
till at the end of 1792, what was denominated, 
re : at the time, the ‘* universal wreck of credit,” 
rage jo Britain. The allusion was to the nume- 
nces pus bankruptcies, which, certainly, happen- 
3 of ed at that grievous epoch, I thought then, 
This gs now think, that those bankruptcies had 
year go connection with the beginning of war: 
pally ad, I still think, as 1 thendeclared, that the 
derangement of our private credit, was alto- 
ther owing to an impeded circulation, 
dott which is, doubtless, a commercial misfortune 
= of great magnitude. An inquiry inta the 
we cause of those bankruptcies will derelap some 
curious circumstances, will ascertain some 
ba important facts, and will inculcate some use- 
ful instruction. 
aremark i 
206 this subject. He states it, as a fact, that, 
" from 1694, to 1744, there were, in Scotland, 
only thirty-four cessio Lonorums [bankrupt- 
9,078 cies and, he infers from the fact, as a con- 
Br sequence, languidly trade was then car- 
to red on. From 1744 to 1771, there have 
voted been yearly, thrice thirty-four [bankrupt- 
st the || cies}; which is a proof he adds, of the rapid 
y was tess of trade. Every one, he concludes, 
od on roused to adventure, though every one can- 
nation not gain. 

We might learn from experience, that 
at prosperity leads on adversity, as 
the the highest health is often the forerunner 
of the the ague, or 

the flames of calenture. € perceive, 

through the several months of 1791, yar still 

l more in 1792, there then lurked, in our com- 
1 mercial habit, the predisposing causes of our 
a commercial maladies, which broke out into 
0  weh a paroxysm, during 1793. History will 
‘aking reord the month of November 1792, as a 
KING nemorable epoch in our annals. It was pe- 
had tiliarly unfortunate to our traders. Yet, 
mount = vasit’a month propitious to our constitution, 
of 775 } Whether the apprehensions of that epoch 
preduced any of the numerous bankruptcies 

ing as af November 1792, 1 pretend not to know. 
actures (believe, that all terrors disappeared, when 


2 he parliament was called, the militia were 
tmbodied, and, above all, when the nation, 
with an overpowering voice, avowed her at- 
uehment to the constitution, and promised 
het support of the laws. 

j Our domestic quiet was, by these means, 
mately secured, when the French, after va- 
tous threats, declared war against Great Bri- 
tin and Holland, on the first of February 
198. The unusual bankruptcies, in the 
nonth of January preceding, can hardly be 
iWibuted to this subsequent measure. The 
bankruptcy, which created suspicion, 
iim its amount, was the failure of Donald 
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and Burton, on the 15th of Februaty 1793. 
They were engaged in the most uncertain of all 
traffics ; in the trade of corn; in speculations 
on American corn : but, they had sustained no. 
loss from the war. On Tyesday evening, the 
igth of February, the Bank of England 
threw out the paper of Lane, Son, and Fras 
ser, who had never recovered the shocks of 
the American war. And, next morning, 
they stopt payment, to the amount of almost 
a million of money. ‘This great failure ins 
volved the fate of several very substantial 
traders. But, none of those houses had 
tained any damage from the war. Suspicion 
was now carried up to alarm, and, every mer= 
chant, and every banker, who was concerned 
in the circulation of negotiable paper, met 
with unusual obstructions in their daily 
business. Yet, it was not till the 16th of 
March, that the lung-established house of 
Burton, Forbes, and Gregory, stopt, which 
was followed, on the 18th, by the failure of 
their correspondents, Caldwell and Company, 
of Liverpool, to the amount of nearly a mi's 
lion. Still, neither of these great circulators 
of paper had sustained any loss from the war. 
And, as suspicion had been carried up to 
alarm, alarm was now magnified into panic. 

In the midst of this terror, the whole 
city of London, was frightened at the rule 
of three. It was an easy calculation, by 
which it was demonstrated, that if one house 
failed for a million, ten houses might fail for 
ten millions. Neither these calculators in 
their closets, nor those traders in their count 
ing-hauses, ever reflected, that one bankrupt 
might pay five shillings in the pound, a se 
cond ten shillings, a third fifteen shillings, 
a fourth twenty shillings, and a fifth five-ande 
twenty shillings in the pound. In fact, see 
veral bankers, during that panic terror, paused 
in their payments, who immediately went on 
as usual with their business, and some great 
traders, who were obliged to stop, soon paid 
twenty Siillingsin the pound. Yet, all this 
while, we had not felt the stroke of an ene 
my. In this manner, terror created distrust, 

istrust impeded circulation, and an impeded 
circulation is the greatest misfortune that 
can afflict a commercial nation. 

The application of these principles of 
reasoning to recent occurrences, is ob- 
vious ; on this account we wish to record: 
the effects of the relief obtained in.1793: 
by the issue of exchequer bills: when 
the history of those now under emission 
shall be written, this table may form an, 
instructive object of comparison. 

I happen to have the following nate, which, 
I believe is sufficiently accurate to shew to 
what parts of the country the principal relief 
was granted. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
| 

| 

| | 
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There were granted to 
319,730 
Leith... 25,750 
Banff 
Perth 
Dundee 

Edinburgh ............ 
Liverpool ....... 
Manchester 
Bristol 41,500 
Other places............ 310,000 


£. 2,129,200 


The principal result of Mr. C.’s deduc- 
tions are expressed in the following para- 


graph. 

e began the war of 1756, with France, 
when the whole exports of the surplus pro- 
ducts of this country, amounted only to 
12,371,916, which were transported in 
524,710 tons of shipping; and when the 
whole custom-house duties, which were paid 
into the exchequer, amounted merely to 
£1,793,314. We commenced the war of 
1793, when the whole cargo of exported 
commodities were valued at £22,585,771, 
which were transported in 1,493,757 tons of 
shipping, British and foreign ; and when the 
whole custom-house duties, that were paid 
into the exchequer, amounted to £4,000,000. 
We began the war of 1803 with France, 
when the whole value of our surplus products 
exported was aot less, according to the cus- 
tom-house estimate, than 44,110,897 sterling 
pounds ; which were transported in 1,926,745 
tons of shipping, British and foreign ; and 
when the whole custom-house duties, that 


were paid into the exchequer, amounted to 


£6,087,569 sterling money. We had, in 
fact, belonging to the British people, in 1792, 
according to the register, 16,079 ships, which 
carried 1,540,145 tons, and were navigated 
by 118,286 mariners. In 1802, we had, 
aceording to the same register, 20,568 ships, 
carrying 2,128,055 tons, which were navi- 
gated by 154,530 mariners; and, it thus 
appears, that we had acquired, during the 
preceding war, an augmentation of 4,489 
vessels, carrying 587,910 tons, which were 
navigated by 30,244 men. Add to all those 
ships the navy of England, consisting of up- 
wards of 1800 vessels of every size; whereof 
150 of the line, and 280 frigates; which 
have broken the fleets of the enemy ; which 
Only requires to see the ships of the foe, to 
destroy them; and which blockade the seve- 
ral fleets of inimical Europe, From these 
details, then, it is demonstrable, that the 
United Kingdoni was far more powerful, in 
every thing that constitutes energy and effort, 
than at the commencement of any former 
War. 
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But, to put in motion all those shipping, 
both of the merchants, and of the King, te. 
quired avast sum of money. The. ships of 
the merchants were navigated by their com. 
mercial capital; and the King’s ships were 
fitted, fed, and fought, by the public revenue, 
to an immense amount. These intimations 
lead on to a cutsory consideration of the pub. 
lic income and, supplies. It is sufficient for 
our present purpose to state it, asa fact, that 
during the six years of the present war, end. 
ing on the Sth of January 1809, the public 
expenditure of Great-Britain amounted to 
£ 395,045,599; whereof £ 166,445,059 
arose from the funded and unfunded debts of 
the state, and sg 220,701,647 from all 
other public services: of those vast sums, 
£ 224,403,222 were raised by the ordinary 
revenue, and other incidental payments into 
the exchequer of various kinds ;_ £92,240,000 
were raised by extraordinary war taxes; 
£ 81,168,418 were raised by loans, which 
were added to the funded debts of the state; 
and £ 3,500,000 were advanced by the 
Bank, without any interest or charge for so 
large a sum. But it ought, at the same 
time, to be recollected, that a sinking fund 
of mighty powers then existed in full force, 
for the redemption of the public debts. On 
the Ist of February 1803, the sinking-fund of 
Great-Britain amounted to £ 5,834,986: 
on the Ist of February 1810, the same sinks 
ing-fand had increased to 10,509,392, 

We are very far from recommending, 
therefore, and because of the favourable 
bearings of these statements, that Capt, 
Pasley shall be indulged to convey as nu- 
merous and as large armies of our coum 
trymen to the continent and elsewhere, 
as he pleases: but we say,—if our ene- 
mies can find any gratification in these 
representations, they are heartily welcome 
to it; and we desire their profound and 
continued meditation on the same. We 
know that the weakest part of our country 
is Ireland, because the benefits of the 
union require longer time, in which to 
display themselves ; yet Ireland is certain- 
ly though slowly progressing. In 1803, 
her sinking fund was £258,434: in 
1810 it was £743,588. The proportions 
of society in Ireland will improve, as 
knowledge is extended ; and then that. 
populous and productive country, will re-. 
turn abundantly for the care taken of her.: 
Let her assiduously guard against the same 
evils as those to which she may safely at 
tribute much of her backwardness in 
point of national prosperity. ; 

The rebellion of 1641 ruined all. The 
cause of that civil war, Petty tells us, with 
his usual penetration and knowledge, to have 
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been “* the desire of the Romanists to re- 
« cover the church revenue, worth about 
« £. 110,000 per annum ; and of the com- 
« mon Irish, to get all the Englishmen’s 
« estates; 2nd of the ten or dozen grandees 
« of Ireland, to get the empire of the whole.” 
History has recorded the singular events ; and 
Petty, with his accustomed talent, has left 
us an Estisaate of the effects of the rebellion, 
jn pecuniary value. Yet, even the genius of 
this singular ca!zulator could not estimate, at 
least in pecuniary value, the personal misery, 
and popular distress, of that rebellion. 

Very true: but a country which in 
that rebellion lost £37,255,000 of its 
capital in people, stock, housing, and 
damage done to land, must expect to feel 
the effects for a long time afterward. 

Comparison of an average of three 
years of the exports and imports of Ire- 
Exports. 

1701......£ 779,109 726,559 

1751...... 1,856,605 1,497,437 

1801...... 4,100,526 5,591,503 

It is now time, according to the plan of 
this work, to estimate the losses of the com- 
merce belonging to Great Britain, from the 
war of 1803, thus malicious in its purpose, 
yet ineflicacious in its effetcs. During the 
short, but captious peace, in 1802, the trade 
of Great Britain was quite unexampled in its 
greatness. The first effects of hostilities, 
which wete commenced by the people with 
alacrity, was to reduce the value of the car- 
goes exported, in 1802, froin £ 46,120,962, 
0 £31,438,495, in 1803. The next etlect 
was, to introduce into our carrying-trade 
109,781 tons of foreign shipping. The third 
leet was, to lessen the British shipping, 
which were employed in our carrying-trade, 
214,129 tons ; many of which, however, may 
bave been taken into the service of the public, 
when they ceased to be employed by the in- 
tiriduals. Since the topick of employing fo- 
reign shipping is a point of national jealousy, 
itmay be weil to bestow on it a few remarks, 
inorder to rectify that jealousy. Experience 
tuyces that, in every war, Great Britain 
as employed many foreign ships, which are 
immediately discharged on the return of 
pace. We have not employed so many fo- 
ttign ships, in the present war, as in the for- 
mer, by 93,136 tons; the greatest number 
foreign ships being employed, during the 

mer war, in 1801, and the greatest, during 
the present, in 1809. During the year of 
Mace, 1802, the epoch of the greatest pros- 
jetty that had then been known, there were 
‘mployed of foreign ships 767,816 tons: the 
"at 1809 was an epoch of still greater trade, 
" this country, yet there were only. em- 
674,680 in this year, being an aug- 
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239,253 tons, while there was a considerable 
augmentation of British shipping : but it was 
an epoch of the greatest exportation that this 


tion, we may perceive that there is nothing 
in the topick of foreign shipping which re- 
quired any particular remark in our public 
councils ; as what happened now had hap- 
pened before, and will again happen. 

It nay be now proper to indulge in a res 
mark or two on the fortune of our trade. The 
defalcation of our exports, in 1803, was very 


vered considerably in 1804, when they were 
much greater than those of the year 1798. 
The exports of 1805 were still greater, and 
were nearly equal to those of the year 1799; 
and our trade continuing to rise in its how, 
the exports were still higher in 1806 than 
they were in 1805, though they did not rise 
to the great amount of 1800, when the sum 
of our exports was £43,152,019. Such, 
then, is the vast force of the spring of our 
extensive commerce, which has a wonderful 
faculty, according to the language of Milton, 
‘* either state to bear, prosperous, or ad~ 
verse.” 


But a new event was at hand, which was 
intended to ruin, or regulate commerce. Ia 
November 1806, the dominator of Europe, 
mounting on the steeple of Berlin, that he 
might be heard, cried out, in a frantic voice: 
«* The British isles are in a state of blockade.” 
Another dominator, in his day, during a 

rior age, commanded the tide to reflow; 
4 notwithstanding the command of Ca- 
nute the great, the tide continued to flow; 
and in spite of the dictation of Bonaparte the 
great, our commerce continues, our ships 
sail, and our isles blockade the world. How 
much the trade of Scotland and Ireland have 
severally prospered, notwithstanding the Bers 
lin decree, we have already seen. Let us 
now examine what commercial effecis were 
the consequences of the Berlin decree, and 
the American non-importation. The amount 


each a million of pounds of less value than 
the amount of 1806, though they were about 
a million more than the value of exports in 
1798. The Berlin decree, and the American 
co-operation, left Great-Britain in possession 
of an outward commerce, amounting yearly 
to thirty-four millions and a half, sterling vas 
lue. The British government issued orders 
of retaliation, and gave some facilities: the 
result at length was to send out cargoes, 
in 1809, of the custom-house value of 
£ 50,301,783, which were worth, at least, 
£ 77,173,562 sterling money. , 


Here we stop: Mr. C.’s reputation is 
too well fixed to need any encomium from 


entation, in the seventh year of the war, of 


us; most of his data have been under 


country had ever known. After this exposi-° 


great, beyond all experience ; yet they reco~ | 
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our hands, and we know their correct- 
ness. But, we repeat, we are men 
of peace, and heartily wish that there 
were none in the world, who through 
envy wish to destroy our greatness : as 
certainly, we know not the people whose 
greatness through envy, would they leave 
us in repose, we desire to destroy, or even 
to diminish. 


Missionary Anecdotes : exhibiting, in nu- 
merous Instances, the Efficacy of the Gos- 
pel in the Conversion of the Heathen ; 
regularly traced through the successive Ages 

of the Christian Era: to which is prefixed 
an affecting Account of the Idolatry, Su- 
perstition, and Cruelty of the Pagan Na- 
tions, Ancient and Modern. By George 
Burder. Small 8vo. Price 5s. Seeley, 
London: 1811. 


Tuis title, unfashionably long, ex- 
plains sufficiently the intention of the 
work announced. It is a selection of 
minor stories, which have been preserved 
by different writers, because they con- 
tained something striking, either of fact 
or of expression. As may well be supposed 
on a missionary subject, late years afford 
the greater part ; for though in the days 
of antiquity the introduction of the gos- 
pel might, and no doubt did, give occa- 
sion to many interesting facts, yet the 
memory of them has not been preserved, 
The first part exposes the absurd notions 
of heathen nations; and their abomina- 
ble and destructive practices. This might 
have been greatly enlarged ; but the au- 
thor has principally had recourse to coun- 
tries in which protestant missionaries have 
preached. The second part illustrates 
in a variety of instances the happy re- 
formations effected by the gospel; be- 
ginning “from the first century, and pro- 
ceeding chronologically to the nineteenth. 

A collection of anecdotes related by 
different writers, offers many, though 
not all equally striking, pictures of the 
human race; sometimes of individuals 
only, sometimes of nations. There is 
in the untutored intellects of some whom 
we call savage, a strength and acuteness, 
which cannot be beheld with indifference 
by the truly civilized mind ;—when we 
add—nor by the truly christianized mind ; 
we do no more than acknowledge the 
better feelings of the best of men. What 
would those intellects be capable of, could 
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they obtain instruction which too many 
among us disdain ? let those judge, who 
can despise the soul that conceived the 
following reasonings. 


A Missionary being once in company with 
some baptized Greenlanders, expressed his 
wonder how they could formerly lead sucha 
senseless life, void of all reflection. U 
this, one of them answered as follows; * Jt 
is true, we were ignorant Heathens, and 
knew nothing of a God or a Saviour; and 
indeed who should tell us of him till you 
came? But thou must not imagine that oo 
Greenlander thinks about these things. [ 
myself have often thought, a kajah (a canoe 
or boat), with all its tackle and implements, 
does not grow into existence of itself, but 
must be made by the labour and ingenuity of 
man; and one that does not understand it, 
would directly spoil it. Now, the meanest 


bird has far more skill displayed in its strug. St 
ture than the best kajah, and no man cag ce 
make a bird. But there is still far greater J Mp 
art shown in the formation of a man, than J ie, 
of any other creature. Who was it that j 
made him ?. I bethought me, he proceeded bo 
from his parents, and they from their parents, : 
But some must have been the first parents; this 
whence did they come? Common re me 
informs me they grew out of the earth. But § and 
if so, why does it not still happen that men § of: 
grow out of the earth? And from whence (pos 
did this same earth iiself, the sea, the sun, J mo 
the moon, and stars arise’ into existence? one 
Certainly there must be some Being who 
made all these things ; a Being that always 
was, and can never cease to be. He must os 
be inexpressibly more mighty, knowing, and J a 
wise, than the wisest man. He must be 
very good too, for every thing that he has Eve 
made is good, useful, and necessary for us. P 
Ah, did I but know him, how would I love e 
him, and honour him! But who has seen 4 
him? Who has ever conversed with him? " 
None of us poor men. Yet there may be 
men too, who know something ofhim. Oh, § con 
could I but speak with such! Therefore J thor 
(said he), as soon as ever I heard you speak @ jn 
of this great Being,’ I believed it directly with J yy, 
all my heart, because I had so long desired to J 
hear it.” his 
This testimony was confirmed by the others, hig 
with more or fewer attendant circumstances. < 
As, for instance, they superadded : “* A man eS 
is made quite different from the beasts. The . 
brutes have no understanding, but they serve the 
for food to each other, and all for the use of sas 
man. But man has an intelligent soul, is § Bat 
subject to no creature in the world, and yet kno 
man is afraid of the future state. Whoistt @ tego 
that he is afraid of there? There must bea don 
great Spirit, that has the dominion over ue @ f, 
Oh, did we but know him! Qh, had we 


but him for our friend ! ” 
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Contes @ Ma Fille. Par J. N. Bouilly. 


j2mo. Pp. 336. Plates. 58. Dulau and 
Co. London, 1811. 


Tu1s work was originally printed in 
two volumes, and has gained. great cele- 
brity in France. It was written, ‘* with the 
« yiew,” says the author, ‘‘ of dictating 
“to my daughter those kinds of stories 
«in which she might occasionally recog- 
« nise herself ; but todo this effectually 
“nd entirely to her mind, it was not 
“only necessary to retrace what she 
« ought still to do, but to inform and feli- 
" citate her, also for what she had already 
* done. The proper praise of one good 
“ quality allows us the right of blaming 
“two faults.” 

Sach were theauthor’s ideas, and he adds, 
“mes succés ont passé mon espérance.” 
That he bas completely accomplished his 
views, the success of his work sufficient- 
ly testifies —it consists of thirty-one 
thetes and what adds to the merit of 
this edition is that they are all contained 
inone volume, adapted for young folks 
ad for schools ; and perhaps it is not one 
of its least recommendations for that pur- 
pose, (o- inform our readers, that it is 
most correctly printed. A translation of 
one of these Contes (Les Roses de M. Ma- 
lesherbes) we gave in our last number, p. 


Bvery Man his own Cattle Doctor; ora 
Practical Treatise on the Diseases of Horn- 
edCattle, &c. By Francis Clater, 8vo. pp. 
460. price 10s. 6d. Crosby, London, 1810. 


We have abridged Mr. Clater's title 
considerably : and we think with justice, 
though we do not dislike some things 
inthe work. The treatment of cattle is 
avery important, and arduous part of a 
farmer's concerns; and that in which 
his anxiety is often wound up to the 
highest pitch. The productiveness or un- 
productiveness of his lands, is a slow pro- 
cedure; and he is aware that some of 
the requisites to fertility depend on the 
tasons, which are not within his power. 

at when he sees his cattle diseased, and 
knows that a few hours will decide their 
Keovery or their loss, his mind not sel- 
dom feels a kind of anguish, distinct 
fom sympathy with the sufferings of his 
wast, or simply the yexation for suppo- 
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sable loss of prosperity. In the early 
stages of disease, a work like the present 
may be useful, as affording a hint, espe- 
cially to those who are distant from pro- 
fessional advice. But if the disease bes 
comes more alarming ; our advice is that 
practice, not theory, experience matured 
by observation, not hypothesis, be en« 
trusted with the management of the case, 
and the confidence of the owner, The 
author affirms that he has repeatedly 
treated the rot, that usually fatal disorder 
of sheep, ‘‘ in its worst stage, success- 
fully.” We confess that this passage of 
his preface, rather operated to his disad- 
vantage in our mind. Ifany man knows 
a certain cure for that distemper, yet cen- 
ceals it, he does an injury of the most 
malevolent description to his country : if 
his remedy be efficacious, whence is it 
that a disease so prevalent, as the rot 
1s in some counties, is so rarely sub- 
dued ? The author should have urged di- 
rections for separating diseased cattle, 
from those which are in health, more 
frequently than he has done; and he 
might have added directions on the sub- 
ject of food, to great advantage in vari- 
ous cases. We believe that much may 
be effected by a system of diet, judi- 
ciously managed: though, alas, this is 
not always within the farmer’s power. 

On the whole, though we have our 
doubts on tae correctness of some of this 
writer's sentiments, especially on his pa- 
thology, yet we should readily defer to 
the rectitude of his practice, if it proved 
restorative and salutary, when subjected 
to the test of experience, and fact. 


Essays on Man, delineating his intellece 
tual and moral Qnalities. By Thomas 
Finch. Sm. 8vo. Pp. 302. Price 6s. 
Sherwood, and Co. London, 1811. 


Noruine is so delightful as the con- 
templation of human nature, as human 
nature may be conceived of, in its original 
state, though now not to be found in its 
pristine purity. Could we shut our eyes 
against the depraved passions of the mind, 
with their effects, and select those virtues 
which have adorned different men, or 
which characterize different nations, 
what a ‘ noble piece of work” would 
man appear to be! but while the neces- 


sity for correcting the perversities of mane 
kind, is evident from the space which in 
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every system of ethics, is allotted to ad- 
monition, that flattering vision is delu- 
sive, to say the least; but if trusted is 
destructive. 

This little work contains some pleas- 
ing observations, neatly expressed. It 
does not possess any great extent of dis- 
cussion. The sentiments are such as lie 
rather on the surface, than deep. Yet 
@s a manual, comprising various subjects, 
interesting by their nature, and intended, 
we are persuaded, to do good, it may be 
commended, If there be among our 
Feaders any youth whose mind is intent 
on the acquisition of virtue, honour, or 
wisdom, he may be perhaps, encouraged 
by a few words in favour of perseverance ; 
ot if any other be intent on doing good, 
yet is almost deterred by the obstacles he 
encounters, he may derive corroboration 
from our author's discourse. For these 
reasons we extract as a specimen of the 
work, a pari of Mr, Finch’s observations 
on Fortitude, 


In the pursvit of good, difficulties are ine- 
vitable. No grand design can be accomplish- 
ed without danger. No signal attainments 
ean be made without vigorous exertions. No 
plans of wisdom, designed to illuminate the 
mind, diminish the calamities, and ameli- 
erate the condition of mankind, can possi- 
bly be executed without the malevolent op- 
position of a frowning world. Obstacles 
seemingly insurmountable, will oft present 
themselves, and suecess will frequently ap- 
pear impossible. 

lf we have no courage in such circum. 
stances, we shall speedily desist from our 
wise engagements, and tamely abandon our 
best designs. The approach of danger will 
overwhelm us with consternation, and we 
shall fly precipitately fiom the field. De- 
feated without trial, we shall easily relin- 
ouish our noblest principles, and plunge our 
characters into irretrievable disgrace. But if 
happily endowed with a noble degree of for- 
titude, we shall stand firm to our engage- 
ments, and irresistibly defend our cause. 
Fear will never , rise sufficiently strong to 
cause desertion, but we shall confidently per- 
severe, and resolve to obtain the victory by 
triumph, or endurance. 

Afier all exertion, however, our schemes 
may be unsuccessful, and atl our efforts may 
be finally subverted by the tide of malignant 
circumstances. We may have to regret the 
folly of mankind, in opposing our wise in- 
tentions, or lament the absence of that co- 
operation of providence, which alone could 
render our designs triumphant. Destitute of 
courage, We shall then cherish the most un- 


manly dissatisfaction, and utter our feelings 
in the language of complaint. We sha 
forget the wisdom of that Being whose will 
gave permission to our disappointment, and 
indulge emotions of distrust and blasphemy. 
Grief will create dejection, and dejection 
will bear in its train, gloom, melancholy, 
and despair. It will convey us to the regi. 
ons of insanity, and plunge us into the gulph 
of ruin. [twill rob us of all our energies, 
and inspire us with the peevishness of child- 
hood and old age. 

But real fortitude will enable us to rise su- 
perior to these emotions, and uphold us by 
the firmest resignation. We shall learn to 
submit to inevitable events with patience, 
and endure the worst discouiagements with 
cheerfulness of mind. Though capable of 
the strongest feelings, we shall bear adversity 
with tranquil satisfaction and undisturbed re- 
pose. What, indeed, is patience in tribula- 
tion, but the most eminent description of 
christian fortitude? It is the noble virtue 
that must characterize the missionary, the 
patriot, the philanthropist, and the martyr. 


LITERARY REGISTER, 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work, 

WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

An edition of the London Catalogue of Books, 
with their sizes and prices, will be soon put to 
press, 1t will include the catalogues of 1800 
(with some rejections) and 1809, wi.h correc- 
tions and additions to the present time, and is 
expected to be ready in three months, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

To be published this month, from the French. 
Biographie Moderne; or lives of remarkable 
characters who have dis#nguished themselves 
from the commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion to the present time, in which all the facts 
which concern them are related in the most im- 
partial and authentic manner. The Edinburgh 
Reviewers speak with contidence of the accuracy 
of this work, from their own knowledge of the 
sources of its information, and recommend it as 
highly interesting in various points of view, and 
presenting us with portraits of beings whose 
names we still recall with sensations of astonish , 
ment and terror. 

To be published on the 15th of May, hand- 
somely printed iu royal 8yo, with eight engrav- 
ings, price 18s in boards, The Life of William 
Wayneflete, Lord High Chancellor to Henry VI. 
and Founder of Magdalen College, Oxford. By 
the late Rev. Richard Chandler, D.D. formerly 
Fellow of that College, and author of Travels in 
Asia Minor, &c. 

Fifty copies only are printed on imperial paper, 
price 11 16s in boards. 
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DRAMA. 
An edition, in miniature, of Shakespeare’s Plays, | 
with glossarial notes, in eight volumes, is nearly 
ready for publication. 
HISTORY. 
To be published by subscription, in quarto, | 
price Llis. A concise History of the Moors in } 
Spain, from their invasion of that kingdom, to | 
their final expulsion from it. By Thomas 
Bourke, Esq. 


MEDICINE. 
Mr. H. M. Brown will speedily publish, the 
Apothecary’s Vade Mecum, or Companion to 
the New London Pharmacopezia, for the use of | 
students and junior practitioners. 
Dr. Nott of Bristol, has in the press, a Noso- 
logical Companion to the London Pharmacoperia, 


MISCELLANIES. 

A new edition of Spelman’s translation of Xe- 
nophon's Expedition of Cyrus is in the press, 

Strype’s Memorials of Abp. Cranmer, in ttvo 
xoyal octavo volumes, and Bp, Sherlock’s Dis- 
courses, in three volumes, are printing at the | 
Clarendon Press. 

Dr. C. Hutton is printing a complete collec- 
tion of what may be considered his discoveries, 
improvements and inventions, under the title of 
Tracts, mathematical and philosophical, in three 
octavo volumes, of which the first is nearly ready 
for publication, containing, among other im- 
provements, an enlarged edition of his Treatise 
on Bridges. 

A volume of Letters, by the late Rev. James 
Hervey, dated from 1736 to 1752, will speedily 
be published. 

Mr. T. Boosey has just imported from Madrid, 
a most valuable collection of the best Spanish 
authors ; containing some very rare books, large 
paper editions, with fine impressions of the 
plates : among which are Sallustio, folio, Hor- 
tez Compendio d’Espaner, 2 vol. 4to.—Cervantes, 
—Campmamy.—Fezjoo.—Mena. — Solis. — Yri- 
ate.—Ulboa-—La Vega.—Saaveadra,—Quevedo. 
—Mariana.—Plays, Caricatures, &c, A list may 
be hed gratis. 


NOVELS, 


Fitzedward, or the Cambrians ; by Emma de 
Lisle, in 3 vol 12mo.—Mortimer Hall, or the 
Labourer’s Hire ; by Mrs. Bridget Bluemantle, 
in 4 vol 12mo.—Sir Ralph de Bigod, a ro- 
mance ; by Edward Moore, in 4 vol 12mo. 


POETRY. 


Lucien Buonaparte, now resident in this 
country, has been several years engaged on an 
epic poem, entitled Charlemagne, or Rome De- 
livered, in twenty-four cantos, which is expected 
to appear at the close of the present year. 

Speedily will be published, the Plants; a | 
poem, by William Tighe, Esq. Cantos 3 and 4 ; | 
with notes and observations, | 

The edition of Dryden’s Poetical Works, with | 
notes by the two Wartons, in four octavo vo- | 
lumes, is nearly fin shed. 

The seventh volume of the Poetical Register is | 
now inthe press, and will be published at the 
commencement of June. Volumel, to V, con-| 


taining more than fourteen hundred poems, and 
five hundred criticisms on poctical and dramatic 
works, may be had, price £3 1s, Any volume 
may be had separately, 

Mr. Pratt will produce, in the course of the 
ensuing month, with a portrait of the author, 
and other interesting engravings, the Remains of 
Joseph Blacket: consisting of Sketches of Ori- 
ginal Dramas, Poems, and Memoirs of his Life, 
in two volumes. 

P. Pindar, Esq. is preparing for the press, the 
Rival Minstrel, or the Challenge to Walter Scott, 
Minstrel of the North, trom Paul Pendragon, 
Minstrel of the West. 

STATISTICS. 

Ds. Edwards has nearly finished a work, in 
two volumes, with which he has been long en- 
gaged in ascertaining the real and relative founda- 
tions of the different civil, political, commercial, 
and individual interests of society and nations. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Bishop of St. David has in the press, an 
edition of Chrysostum de Sacerdotio, lib. iii, in 
Greek and Latin, with an introduction on the im- 
portance and dignity of the pastoral office, and 
the danger of undertaking it reshly. 

Dr. Williams, of Rotherham, is preparing a 
second edition, greatly enlarged, of his Essay on 
Divine Equity and Sovereignty, in two octavo 
volumes, It will include am Examination of 
Bp. Tomline’s Refutation of Calvinism. 

A new edition of Van der Hooght’s Hebrew 
Bible, at present under the care of Joseph Samuel 
C. F, Frey. The work will be comprised in 
twelve parts, each containing 128 pages, at 4s 
6d the part. A few copies, as many as are sub- 
scribed for, will be printed on royal paper, at 6s 
the part. Part I. will be published on the Ist of 
July next, and the succeeding parts regularly 
every other month. The price of the work, 
when completed, will be advanced. 

Messrs. Longmans and other Publishers having 
purchased of the assignees of Sir Richard Phil- 
lips the entire copy-right and the remaining stock 
of Hewlett’s Family Bible, with engravings, will 
publish the 21st Part on the Ist of June; and 
promise a continued regular monthly publication 
of the work to its completicn. To be completed 
in 31 Parts, forming three large volumes 4to. 


TOPOGRAPHY, 

An Account of the Kingdom of Tunis. By 
Thomas Mac Gill, Esq. Containing a view of 
the present state of that country, its government 
productions, antiquities, the manners and em- 
ployments of the people, manufactures and com- 
merce, exports and imports, &c. will be pub- 
lished this month, 2 vol 12mo, 

TRAVELS. 

To be published in a few days, handsomely 
printed in 8vo, with engravings, a new edition, 
with additions, of Mr. Pennant’s Journey from 
Chester to London. A few copies are printed in 
royal octavo. ) 

A new edition of Mr. Pennant’s British Zoology, 
with additions both of text and plates, isin the 
press, and will appear carly in the next season. 

To be published in the course of the present 
month, handsomely printed ia 2 vol. Svo, with 
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above 60 wooden cuts from extemporancous 
sketches of the illustrious author. 

A Tour to Lapland, translated from the origi- 
na) unpublished Manuscript Itinerary of the cele» 
brated Linneus. By James Edward Smith, M. 
D. S. &c. President of the Linngean Society. 


WORKS PUBLISHED 
AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 
A History of British Implements and Ma- 

chinery, applicable to Agriculture ; with obser- 
vations on their improvement. By W. Lester, 
engineer. In which is included, the History of 
the Thrashing Machine, from its first int duc- 
tion down to the present time.— Also, a new and 
most e ‘ectual. mode of draining surface water 
from tenacious soils. Illustrated by plates, dto. 
#1 lis 6d. 

A Treatise on Rural Affairs, illustrated by 
various plates of husbandry implements. By 
Robert Brown, farmer, at Markle, county of 
Haddington, 2 vol 8vo £1 5s. 

BOTANY. 

Plants of the coast of Coromandel, the Pro- 
vince of Bengal, and other dependencies of the 
British Crown in India; selected from drawings 
and descriptions presented to the Hon. Court of 
Directors of the East-India Company. By Wil- 
liam Roxburgh, M. D,  Prrblished by their 
order, under the direction of the Rt, Hon. Sir 
Joseph Banks, Bt. P. R.S. fol. No.9, £1 7s bds. 
coloured £3 10s. 

An Introduction to Botany ; containing an 
explanation of the Theory of that science, ex- 
tracted from the Works of Linngeus, with an 
Appendix. By the late James Lee, nurseryman. 
A new edition, corrected and revised, by Cisarles 
Stewart, Member of the Linngan Society Lon- 
don, &c. Illustrated by thirteen plates, Svo 9s. 

COMMERCE, 

The readiest Reckoner ever invented, for as- 
sisting the tradesman, the merchant, the gentle- 
man, &c. in finding the amount, at any given 
price, of any number, fiom one to ten thousand, 
The whole constructed and separately calculated, 
by Stephen Simpson and Edward Wise, account- 
ants: 12mo price 5s in green forrel or on fine 
paper 7s 6d in green vellum. 

The Insurance Guide; containing a series of 
calculations, shewing, on inspection, the tate 
per cent, to divide an average Joss or short inter- 
est; the amount of which insurance should be 
effected fo cover the interest, premium, &c. and 
the amount of such insurance at any given pre- 
Mium 3; to which are added concise tables of dis- 


Counts. 8vo £1 11s 6d half bound. 


DRAMA. 

The Gazette Extraordinary, a Comedy, in five 
Acts, as performing at the Theatre Royal, Co- 
vent Garden, Written by J. G. Holman, Esq. 
Author of Abroad and at Home, and the Votary 
of Wealth. Svo. 2s 6d. 


EDUCATION. 


Juvenile Correspondence ; or Letters, designed 
&s examples of the epistolatory style for children 
of bowhsexes. By Lucy Aikin, 18ime 25 64, 
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Livre des Contes de Madame Norton ; com- 
posé pour |’amusement de ses enfans ; auxquels 
sont ajoutées des instructions pour Vapplication 
propre descontes. 2s half-bound. 

Daphnis, Ein Schaten Gedieht von Gessner ; 
translated interlinearly, as a preparatory study 
tu the acquirement of the German and English 
languages, with the regular Kaglish translation 
at the bottom of each page. By C, Eichhorn, 
12mo 5s. 

Geogiaphy and History ; selected by a lady 
for the use of l.cr own chilaren. The eighth 
edition, enlargea po illustrated by maps, 12mo 
bound. 

FINE ARTS. 

Dr. Brook Taylor’s principles of Linnaean Pere 
spective. The fourth edition, revised; to which 
ase added a portrait and the life of the author, 
Illustrated by thirteen quarto plates, Svo 14s. 

Illustrations tor the Rev. Daniel Lyson’s Ene 
virons of London; consisting of one hundred 
portraits of nobility, gentry, tcmarkable cha- 
racters, &c. with a listof the volume and pages 
cach portrait refers to, both in the present aad 
former edition. Price £7 7s in boards. A few 
are printed on large paper, pr » £10 i0s, 

Seventy views, Monumer t. within twelve 
miles round London crawy ad etched by J. 
Malcolm, Price £3 3s in boards; on large pae 
per £4 lds 64. 

Fitty views round London; drawn by Chate 
lain, and etched by J. Kobarts. Price £1 1s, 

HISTORY. 

History of the Reformation in Scotland, with 
an intioductory book, and an appendix. By 
George Cook, D. Dz Minister of Laurencekitk, 
author of an ‘illustration of the general ev idence 
establishing the reality of Christ's Resurrection. 
3 vol 8vo Ils 6d. 

The Historie of Cambria, now called Wales: 
written in the Brytish Language aboue two hun- 
dreth yeares past, trenslated into English by 
Humphrey Lhoyd, gentleman; corrected, aug- 
mented, and conunued out of records and best 
approoued authors, by Dauid Powel. Cvm Pri- 
vilegio, 1584. Inthis republication of the most 
authentic Welsh chronicle extant, the original 
black letter copy has been scrupulously followed, 
the whcle of the cuts tauthtully taced and re-cn- 
graved, and a copious index now added.—A few 
copies have been printed in folio, on large and 
small paper, ofa size to range with the early 
English chronicles, royal 4to £2 12s 6d. 

The Works of Flavius Josephus, the learned 
ard authentic Jewish historian and celebrated 
wariiure To which are added, three dissertations 
concerning Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, James 
he Just, God’s Command to Abrsalam, &c, 
Translated by William Whiston, A. M. 4 vol 
£1 16s. 

The History of England, by question and 
answer, extracted from the most celebrated 
English historians, particularly M. Rapin, for 
the entertainment and instruction of youth of 
both sexes. By John Lockman. The 24th edi- 


tion, corrected throughout, and brought down 
to the present time, 5s bound. 

The Chronicle of the Kings of Britain. 
Translated from the Welsh copy attributed to 
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Tysilio ; collated with several other copies, and 
illustrated by copious notes, To which are 
added, original dissertations on the history and 
epistle aitributed to Gildas, on the authority of 
the Brut; onthe primary population of Hritain ; 
on the laws of Dyenwald Moemlyd, and on the 
ancient British church. By the Rev. Peter Ro- 
barts, A.M. author of a Sketch of the Ancient 
History of the Britons, a Harmony of tne 
Epistles, &c. 4to £2 2s. 
METAPHYSICS. 

An Essay on Human Consciousness, contain- 
ing an original view of the operations of mind, 
sensual and intellectual. By John Fearn, 4to 
6d. 

MISCELLANEOU3. 

Lucianus Redivivus: Dialogues concerning 
men, manners, and opinions, viz.: on envy, 
and on the literary character.—On satire, and 
on the vast profound in the * pursuits of litera- 
ture.”—On retirement, and on the powers of 
miind.—On Machiavelism.—On criminal laws.— 
On Shakespeare’s editors.—On the kingly office. 
the drama.—On establishments for the 
poor.—On hypocrisy.—On the love of mankind. 
—On fair criticism ; with several of a humorous 
kind. 8vo 8s 6d. 

Microcosmography ; ora Piece of the World 
discovered ; in essays and characters. By John 
Earle, D.D. of Christ Church and Merton Colleges 
Oxford, and Bishop of Salisbury .A new edition 5 
to which are added, notes and an appendix, by 
Philip Bliss, Fellow of St. John’s Coilege, Ox- 
ford. 8vo 10s 6d, 

Peregrinations of the Mind, through the most 
general and interesting subjects usually agitated 
inife. By the late learned and ingenious Wil- 
liam Baker, printer. A new edition; to which 
is prefixed, a Biographic Memoir, &c. of the 
authors, post 8vo 6s. 

The second volume of M. Gener, or a Selec- 
tion of Letters of Life and Manners. By the 
Rev. John Mackersy, of West Calders, 8vo 8s. 

An Account of the Measures adopted for sup- 
pressing the Practice of the systematic Murder, 
by their Parents, of Female Infants; with in- 
cidental remaiks on other customs peculiar to 
the natives of India. By Edward Moor, F.R.S. 
With a map of the Peninsula of Guzerat from 
actual survey, 4to £1 11s 6d. 

The Works of Thomas Secker, LL.D, late 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. With his Life, 
by the late Bishop Porteus. Printed on a fine 
paper, with a portrait of the Archbishop. 6 vol 
8vo £3 36. 

A new edition of Debates in Parliament. By 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D, These are not includ- 
ed in the late edition of Johnson’s Works in 12 
volumes ; they therefore form Vol. 13 and 14 
of his Works, and have additional titles accord- 
ingly toaccommodate those who choose to add 
them to their sets. 2 vol 8vo 11 1s bds,—royal 
paper, 1110s, 

NATURAL | HISTORY. 


Part HI and IV of a Continuation of An 
Account of Indian Serpents; containing de- 
scriptions and figures, from specimens and 
drawings transmitted from various parts of Inda 


tothe Hon. the Court of Directors of the East- 
India Company, and published by their order, 
under the superintencance of Patrick Russell, 
M. D. F.R.S. folio, £3 13s 6d. 

NOVELS. 

Married Life, or Fau'ts on ali Sides. By Miss 
Howard, 5 vo. 12mo £1 5s. 

Bath and London, or scenes in each: a Tale, 
4vol. 12mo. Il. Is. 

The Schoolmistress. By Mrs. Hunter, an- 
thor of Unexpected Legacy, Lady Maclaim, 
(-rubthorpe Family; Family Avnais, &c. 2 vol. 
12mo Qs. 

Stratagems defeated. By Gabrielli, author of 
the Mysterious Wite, Mysterious Husband, Har- 
court, Laughton triory, Sumcthing Strange, Ja- 
dependence, &c. 4 vol 12mvu £1 4s. 

PHIi OLOGY, 

Exercises upon the different parts of speech of 
the Spanish language, in three parts 5 referring 
not only to the rules of the author’s grammar, 
but to any of those extant. By F. G. Feraud 
12mo 3s 6d bound. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Further observations on bullion and bank 
notes ; with remarks on some of the late period- 
ical and other publications on the same subject. 
By John Theodore Koster, Esq.\Member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Lisbon, Svo 2s. 

POETRY. 

The Campaign in Egypt. A poem, intended 
to celebrate the valour of the British military ard 
naval forces employed on the expedition to Egypt, 
&c. &c. By Constantine Williams. 8vo 10s. 

The poetical works of Oliver Goldsmith ; with 
remarks, attempting to ascertain, from local 
observation, the actual scene of the Deserted 
Village, embellished with seven illustrative en- 
gravings by Mr. Atken, from drawings taken 
upon the spot. By the Rev. R.H. Newell, B. 
D. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Embeliished with the actual scenery of the De- 
serted Village dto £1 1s. 

Retrospection ; a poem in familiar verse. By 
Richard Cumberland, 4to 10s 6d. 

‘THEOLOGY. 

Christian Researches in Asia; with notices of 
the translation of the Scriptures into the Oriental 
Languages. By the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, 
D. D. late Vice-Provost of the College of Fore 
William, in Bengal, 8vo 7s. Anda few copies 
on royal paper, price 10s in boards. 

Sermons on various subjects. By the Rev. 
Thomas Jervis, 8vo 10s 6d. 

The Christian; being a course of practical 
sermons. By Samuel Walker, A, B. Curate of 
Truro, in Cornwall, and formerly of Exeter 
College, Oxford, The sixth edition, 12mo 3s 

Dissertations on the Prophecies, which have 
remarkably been fulfilled, and at this time are 
fulfilling in the world. By Thomas Newton, ‘D. 
D. late Lord Bishop of Bristol. In this edition 
the text and notes bave been carefully collated by 
the revised quarto edition, lett for publicationdy 
the author; and translations are given of the 
quotations from the Greek and Latin authors. 2 
vol, 8vo. 18s, 

The Harmony of the Divine Will, and the 
Heavenly Docsrines of the Old and New Testa- 
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ments, illustrated in the fulfilment of many of 
the ancient prophecies, ac, relating to the his- 
tory and ministry of our Lord ana Saviour Jesus 
Chnst.” By John Ady, 8vo 6s. 

Uncorru)'ed Christianity unpatronised by the 
Great. A discourse delivered at Essex Street 
Chapel, March 24th, 1811, on the decease of 
Augustus Henry Duke of Grafion, 8vv. 

Certain principles ia Evanson’s ‘* Dissonance 
of the Four Evangelists,” &c. examined in 
eight discourses, delivered before the University 
of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, in the year 1810, at 
the Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Bamp- 
ton, canon of Salisbury. By Thomas Falconer, 
A.M. of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 8vo 
Ws 6d. 


DIDASCALIA. 
LYCEUM. 


Saturday, April 27, was presented here, 
a new opera, called The Americans, written 
it is said, by Mr. Arnold, the Proprietor of 
this National Theatre, as Miss Chambers in- 
forms us in her comedy called Ourselves. 
There can be no doubt but it has been en- 
dowed with stage-trick, by some learned pro- 
fessor of legerdemain theatricals. And as 
we are always willing to render unto Caesar 
the things that are Casar’s,” we certainly 
do not incline ourselves to be sceptics on the 
authenticity of its origin. It does indeed 
bear ample proofs — but it having been re- 
ceived with every mark of disapprobation, 
was the reason, we suppose, why it was 
not so openly acknowledged by its Papa.—If 
our readers expect us to say something 
about the plot, we must tel] them that it had 
neither novelty nor connexion, nor had its 
dialogue any thing to recommend it, besides 
vulgarity of humour. Its villainous hero 
wes selected from the people called Quakers, 
«* a race of men,” it has been very properly 
observed, “* who with signal and almost un- 
exampled success have spread the influence 
of civilized habits and manners, over a vast 
extent of territory, peopled by stern and uv- 
docile tribes, whose home was the forest, aud 
whose only occupation was war.” We see 
nothing praise-worthy in any dramatist’s 
shewing his imbecility by attempting to sport 
with such characters; nor can we discover 
any merit in making a vehicle of the stage to 
abuse sectaries, as we before expressed our- 
selves in Panorama, vol. VI. p. 907, when 
censuting Mr. Hook's silly punning, upon 
the late Lord Chamberlain’s sagacily in 
not licencing his trash against the metho- 
dists. The bad Quaker damned the piece— 
and it is highly creditable to the audience, 
that they so expressed their indignation—for 
to the praise of the Quakers be it acknow- 
Jedged, that they are most consistent in their 
Christian conduct, and whatever may be 
their external singularities, they are harmless 
at the worst. 


Mr. Arnold we Jearn, found it necessary 
therefore to declare ina subsequent adver- 
tisement, that ‘* he had no intention what- 
ever of calumniating the Society.” It may 
be so; but he might have-prevented it in the 
first instance, if bis intentions were real; and 
he might also have saved poor Joe Miller from 
being so cruelly mangled.—Before we give a 
specimen of the poetry of this opera, we 
must notice that it was withdrawn in com- 
pliment to the judgment of the audience, 
and after a week's altering, hacking, and 
slashing, it has since made its appearance, 
and the objectionable parts having been lop- 
ped off, it has been frequently repeated, ow- 
ing more to the music and scenery, than to 
its literary accomplishments, as the follow- 
ing will evince ; which is certainly a peg or 
two lower than the lucubrations of that re- 
nowned city poet, Mr. Spindle, the tailor, as 
evinced in page 1195, of our present namber, 


Delectable Specimens of Poetry by the Pro- 
prietor (Mr. S. Arnold) of one of aur National 
Theatres, 

Little bird all pe day 

Merry sings and loves so true— 
Little bird fly away, 

So Mz fly away wip you. 

The woodbine where bees love their treasures to 

seek 

Is a type of affection like mine 3 

But most may this unnotic’d flow’r my wisk 

speak, 

And heart’s-ease * for ever be thine, 

*Twas in Trafalgar’s bay 
We saw the Frenchnien lay. 

As an auctioneer now, I'soon figur’d away, 

Till a lot of choice wine { knock’d down cheap 

one day 

My employer swore J, having long’d for a sup, 

Knock'd it down to myself,—and so that knock'd 

me UP. 

If this last piece of intelligence turn out 
to be true, (we mean the ‘ knock'd up” 
business) we shall most heartily congratulate 
the lovers of dramatic poetry; but we are 
sadly afraid it is no more than a ruse de guerre, 
a mere knock down to rise again ‘* one day,” 
and with additional impertinence to insult the 
God of Song. What a contemptible opinion 
must foreigners entertain of our poets, if 
they judge of them by our present dramatic 
poetry. 


*,* Timour the Tartar, and the Horses, in our 
next. 


* What a pretty this woodbine 1s! but 
heart’s-ease, indeed! w'y Mr. Samuel A:nold, 
your poetry is enough to give any one the cholic, 
** which disorder,” as Quincy observes, ‘ irri- 
‘¢ tating the bowels, occasions continual gripes ;"” 
and then farewell to heart’s-ease, in spite of 
lenitives and emollicnts. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS 
OF EMINENT PERSONS, DECEASED BETWEEN 
JUNE 30, AND DECEMBER 31], 1810. 


Her Royav Hicuness tue Princess 
AMELIA, departed this life on the 2d of No- 
vember. She died at Windsor, after a long 
and painful illness, which she bore with the 
resignation of a saint, and the constancy of a 
martyr. She was their Majesties’ youngest 
daughter, and had just completed her 27th 
ear, She was born Aug. 7. 1783. Her 
Royal Highness, from her youth, was of a 
very delicate habit, and often encountered se- 
vere indisposition. About two years ago, her 
disorder assumed a dangerous a pearance ; and 
every thing was done to preserve a yaluable 
life, which medical skill could devise ;—but 
in vain, She possessed many accomplish- 
ments ; and was beloved by all who were 
placed about her, and was perfectly idolized 
by the Royal Family. Her Royal Highness 
the Princess Mary, by her assiduous attention 
to her, endangered her own life Nothing 
could exceed her sisterly affection. She was 
particularly dear to our venerable Sovereign, 
whose health was materially disturbed through 
the excess of his paternal feelings. Her roy- 
al Highness, previously to her quitting this 
world for ever, wished to present him with 
some memorial of her ; and had ordered a 
ring to be made, with a lock of her hair, un- 
der a crystal tablet, set round with diamond 
sparks. She lived long enough to place it on 
the finger of her Royal Father. ‘The circum- 
stance overpowered him. Agitated as his 
very susceptible mind had been, by hope and 
fear, during her lengthened sufferings — that 
deplored event took place, which immediately 
rendered medical assistance necessary for the 
King himself, and which has agonized the 
hearts of a loyal people. It is with supreme 
satisfaction that we have marked his progress 
to recovery, He has conversed on the subject 
of the Princess's decease, without suffering 
that agitation of spirits which was dreaded. 
Her Royal Highness was buried with all due 
solemnity at Windsor. The Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Cambridge, are the execu 
tors of her will. She had direcied her jewels, 
&c. to be sold, in order to discharge some 
small debts, and some legacies; but the 
Prince of Wales, presented them to the 
Princess Mary, and took the discharge of the 
debts, and the payment of the legacies, on 
himself. 


Sir Francis Barina, Bart. died Sept. 11. 
at Lee in Kent, aged 74. He was a Director 
of the East-India Company, and had been 
M. P. for Taunton, Grampound, and Chip- 
ping Wycombe ; which latter place is now 
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Sir F. Baring. [1114 
represented by his son Thomas Baring, Esq. 
rancis was one of the most @ccom- 
uts of his time. He has been 
ihe first merchant in Eu- 
He was of a Devonshire family, and 


plished me: 
called, indeed, 


rope. 


| came early in life to London, having received 


a good education under a Mr. Coleman, who 
was the author of several mathematical trea- 
Baring’s skill in off-hand calculation, 
was unrivalled; he reduced his theory to 
practice in the house of Boehm, where | 
opportunity comiuerce 
vader all its forms. His father was the maker 
of his own fortune ; having been a inerchant 
in the Virginia trade. Sir Francis was per- 
fectly acquainted with every thing relating to 
the trade and produce of America ; and this 
circumstance occasioned Mr. Pitt to consult 
him at the close of the American war. It 
was one of the prime faculties of that great 
statesman, to discriminate between the mere 
talkers in the House of Commons, and the 
men of solid information ; to the latter class 
he always attached himself, and sought for 
commercial and financial science wherever it 
was to be found. In settling the tariff with 
America, it is well known that he made 
ample use of Baring’s intelligence and expe- 
rience. This access to Mr. Piit, who often 
consulted hiin, threw him, already an opu- 
lent man, into the very stream of wealth ; 
and insured to him such means of advancing 
his fortune still further, that he became one 
of the richest merchants in England ; and 
was regarded as one of the few who gave its 
tone to the money-market; whose opinion, 
in a great degree, regulated public credit. As 
a director and as chairman of the Hon. East- 
India Company, his talents were conspicuous, 
and his merits were very high. On the re- 
newal of the Company's charter, when a 
petition had been presented to parliament by 
many English merchants, praying for a par- 
ticipation in the East-Indian trade, Sir Fran- 
cis Baring came forward as the Company's 
advocate ;—he madea most impressive speech, 
and asserted that the country was bound in 
equity to continue to the Company its char- 
ter; for, said he, ‘the heavy expences of 
thé India Company, and their eminent public 
services, have occasioned a debt, for the li- 
quidation and discharge of which, an eternal 
monopoly of the commerce of the East would 
hardiy prove sufficient.” The charter was 
renewed.--Sir Francis was created a baronet 
in 1793. His health had been declining for 
some tine previous to his decease. When it 
was understood that his death was inevitable, 
the public funds were seusibly affected. He 
held omnium to the amount of two mlions 


tises. 


had ample to stud 


of money; at the time when its ynexampled 
| depreciation produced so much distress, and 
| oceasioned the lamented death of Abraham 
Nears d, who was connecied with Sir F. 
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Baring in the loan. But this produced no 
effect on the health of the subject of this 
brief memoir. Nature was exhausted ; and 
** he fell asleep,” surrounded by nine out of 
his ten children. Three of his sons carry on 
the concerns of the house; the other two 
are returned from India with splendid for- 
tunes. His five daughters are all married, 
and received ainple fortunes. Exclusive of 
money, and securities, to an immense a- 
mount, the value of his freelrold estates is 
estimated at half a million !—He lived in a 
style becoming a dignified British merchant. 
The entertainments of Lady Baring were 
among the most brilliant in town.—From 
early life he was afflicted with deafness. But 
the attention of those around him, supplied, 
competently, this defect. It was, indeed, the 
interest of every one, that he should be put 
in possession of the subject of discussion, 
whatever it might be; in order that they 
might have the benefit of his judgment, ad- 
vice, and direction. His character in private 
life was amiable in a high degree; and asa 
public man, his integrity and talent have 
never been exceeded. Farewell! respected 
countryman! England ranks thee with her 
Greshamsand her Barnards! with her ‘‘ mer- 
chants who are princes, and her traffickers 
who are the honourable of the earth !” 


The Rt. Hon: Fred. Augustus, Eary 
Berxevey, Viscount Dursley, and Baron 
Berkeley, Lord Lieutenant of the county of 
Gloucester, &c. died at Berkeley Castle, Aug. 
8, aged 66. He married Mary Cole, daugh- 
ter of William Cole, Esq. of Northampton- 
shire, and has left issue seven sons and two 
daughters. When his Lordship’s eldest son 
took his seat in the House of Commons, not 
long ago, and qualified as the heir apparent 
of a peer, a petition was presented to that 
hon. house in consequence of some circum- 
stances attending the date, or the due registry, 
of Earl Berkeley’s marriage. His Lordship 
had himself brought the affair before the 
House of Lords some time before ; but the 
discussion of the question in that house was 
deemed premature, his Lordship being yet 
living. The matter is now before the upper 
house, where, no doubt, it will be accu- 
rately investigated, and will be determined 
agreeably to the established rules of evidence. 
——(Compare Panorama, Vol. VIII. p. 1135. 


Mr. James Beatriz, nephew to Dr. 
Beattie, and professor of civil and natural 
history in Marischal Gollege, Aberdeen, died 
there, after a short illness, Oct. 3, aged 42. 
He was an eminent scholar, and was _ blessed 
with a most retentive memory, with sound 


judgment, and accurate discrimination. He | 


was worthy of the name which he bore. 


The Right Hon. Rowtanp Berasts, 
Viscount Fauconberg, died in the Friary, 
Lancaster, Nov. 30, aged 65. His Lordship 
died suddenly, and his title descends to the 
only male of his family, the Rev. Charles 
Belasis, his Lordship’s brother, Lord F, 
was a Roman Catholic. 


Mary Bureis. This good woman, died 
Dec. 9, aged 85 years and six months, at the 
house of Mr. Drew of Bermondsey street, 
Southwark. When about 12 years old, she 
entered into the service of an inhabitant of 
that parish, with whom, and his descendants, 
she lived seventy-three years, with the cha- 
racter of an attentive, careful, and faithful 
servant. She rests from her labours, and 
her works follow her. 


Mr. Campse.t, of Coventry Street, sur- 
eon and apothecary, lost his life, Sept. 10. 
We insert the particulars attending his fate, 
in hopes of preventing a repetition, in any 
one, of the imprudence which occasioned 
his death. He had embarked on board a hoy 
for Ramsgate ; and for the benefit of the 
Sea-air! he wrapped himself up in a great 
coat, and lay down on the deck of the vessel, 
He was a good deal fatigued, and fell into a 
profound sleep ; when the hoy, tacking, went 
runwale to, and Mr. C. rolled overboard, 
He contrived, however, to keep afloat for 
more than a quarter of an hour; and a boat 
having pat off he was brought back to the 
hoy, and once more extended on the deck ;— 
but his life was gone, nor could all the skill 
and perseverance of two medical gentlemen, 
who happened to be on board, real it. 


The Rey. Ricuarp Cecit, M.A. Rector 
of Bisley, and Vicar of Cobham, Surry, and 
many years Minister of St. John’s Chapel, 
Bedford-row, died Aug. 15, aged 62. Mr. 
Cecil was a man of considerable ability, as a 
| preacher. His principles were what are 
| usually distinguished as calvinistic; and he 
| was in possession of great popularity, An 
| illness, in 1798, gave a great shock to his 
| constitution, from which it never recovered. 
In 1807, he had a paralytic stroke, and in 
the year following another. He preached his 
last sermon Feb. 21, 1808. He was an in- 
| teresting preacher, and of unblemished moral 
character. 


Jouw Carter, Esq. of Deal, in Kent, 
died Aug. 22, aged 87 years. He was one of 
| the oldest magistrates in his county, and for 
| some time filled, very ably, the office of chair- 
man of the sessions, being well skilled in the 
| law of England, He was brother tw the 
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Jate celebrated Mrs. Carter, the learned 
translator of Epictetus. Mr. Carter was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, and served, with great 
credit to himself, as captain (it is believed) 
inthe Oth regiment of foot. In the year 
1745, his local information, and his well- 
known ability and zealous loyalty, occasioned 
him to be much consulted, and confided in, 
on the state of the Kentish coast, when an 
invasion was threatened. He possessed a 
cultivated mind, great classical taste, and was 
endowed with a singular acuteness of intel- 
lect. He wasa master of many languages, 
and was distinguished by a most retentive 
memory, and a peculiar vivacity of manner. 
He continued in the unimpaired use of his 
talents and faculties, till within ten days of 
his lamented death. He moved with his ac- 
customed agility, he worked as usual in his 
garden, he read as eagerly as ever, and con- 
versed with fluency and clearness. He was 
a man of perfect politeness; and although 
bred in the manners of the old court, he 
joined in all social circles, lived hospitably 
and cheerfully, and betrayed neither the gar- 
rulity nor the fretfulness of age. He has left 
a widow and three daughters. Never was 
there a better husband, or a better father. 
Tue Rev. Cuampneys, Vicar 
of Pancrass, D. DD. died at his Parsonage- 
house, Kentish-lown, Oct. 26, aged 74. 
He was educated at ‘Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; B. A. 1760, M.A. 1767. His 
degree of D. D. he received, very late in 
life, from 2 Scottish University. He be- 
came a Minor-Canon of St. Paul’s in 1760, 
and died Sub-Dean of that Cathedral. He 
was, for nearly 50 years, a Minor-Canon of 
Westminster Abbey, and of Windsor. He 
held many livings, in succession, in the 
giftof the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's ; 
and one from the Dean and Chapter of 
Windsor, which he was allowed to resign in 
favour of his eldest Son, the Rev. Weldon 
Champneys. Pancrass is a living of very 
great, and increasing value. He was the 
oldest Lecturer in London, having been 
chosen Lecturer of St. Bride’s iu 1767. He 
was Chaplain to more than one of the City 
Companies. He was singularly attentive to 
the Duties of his Profession. He was a man 
of great pleasantry of manners, and much 
beloved by all who were connected with him. 


Tue Rev. ALex. CRoMLEHOLME, Rector 
of Sherington and Beauchampton, Bucks. 
He was Chaplain to the late Bishop of 
Durham, and his brother, Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow. The premature death of the 
Bishop, and the retiring of the Chancellor 
from office, put an end to the progress of 
Mr. C. towards the dignities of the Hierarchy. 


Champneys. Rev. A. Cromleholme. [1118 


He possessed abilities which would have 
graced elevated situations. He lived for 26 
years at Sherington ; performing the im- 
portant duties of a Parish Priest, and a Ma- 
gistrate, with the highest credit to himself, 
and the best results to the vicinage. 


The Hon. Rosert Lord Cul- 
len, one of the Lords of Justiciary and 
Judges of the Court of Session inScotland.— 
He was eldest son of the celebrated Dr. Cul- 
len. He became an advocate in 1764, and 
was raised to the bench in 1796, succeeding 
Lord Alva. Lord C. was a sound lawyer, 
and an acknowledged master of that profes- 
sional argumentation required in one who 


practises at the Scottish bar. He was also 
distinguished for his taste in polite literature. 
Some of his papers appear in ‘* the Mirror,” 
and ‘* the Lounger.” 


BriGADIER GENERAL, JAMES CATLIN 
Craururb, died at Abrantes, in Portugal, 
Sept. 25, aged 34 years. Our country has sus~ 
tained a heavy loss in the death of this officer, 
who entered the army at the age of sixteen, 
and served in the various regiments to which 
he was attached, in America; in Corsica ; 
on board the fleet in the Mediterranean ; at 
the Cape of Good Hope, where he was Aid- 
de Camp to Earl Macartney, the Governor ; 
in the north of Germany ; and, lastly, in 
Spain and Portugal. He fought at Vimeira. 
He acted under Lieut. Gen. Sir John Hope, 
in his arduous march to join Sir John Moore ; 
he underwent the fatigue, and shared the 
danger of the celebrated retreat, and the 
glory of the subsequent battle of Corun- 
na. He twice received the thanks of 
parliament. Returning to England, he was 
immediately placed on the stafl, in the eastern 
distriet ; and applying for employmeat on 
foreizn service, he was sent a second time to 
Portugal. His brigade was attached to Gen. 
Hill’s division, and he was constantly on the 


alert, in active service. His health was im- 
paired by incessant fatigue, and the effect of 
climate; but as an engagement was expected, 
(the battle of Busaco was fought two day 

after his decease) he could not be induced t 

quit his brigade. He fell a sacrifice to his 
sense of honour. In private life, as a hus 
band, a father, and a friend, he was perfecte 
ly beloved, and is deeply lamented. 


Tue Ricur Rev. Luxe Concanen, 
D. D. of the order of St. Dominick, Bishop 
of New York, died lately at Naples. He had 
resided at Rome for more than forty years ; 
being one of the six doctors of the Casanate 
College, and general agent for the Irish Cas 
tholic bishops and clergy. He fell a sacrifice 
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to French brutality! On his arrival at Na- 
ples, with a passport from the present Roman 
government to proceed to his bishoprick, he 
was declared a prisoner of war ! and died, after 
three days illness. 

. . . 

Tue Hon. Carr. Francis Hay Drum- 
MOND, only brother of the Earl of Kinnoul, 
lost his life in an attempt to cross the River 
Earn, Oct. 28. He had spent the preceding 
day with Lord Ruthven; and set out early 
the pext morning to return home ; being 


. . 


anxions to accompany his brother to Church. 
The Kiver was much swollen by heavy rains ; 
the ho is impelled, by the force of the 
current, out of the direct line of the Ford, 
and Capt. Drummoud lost his seat, through 
the struggles of the animal to ascend a steep 
bank on the opposite side. His body was 
found 48 hours after, half a mile below the 
place where he was precipitated into the 
river. He had escaped the dangers of war 
in Portugal, and the greater danger of fever 
at Walcheren. 


Jonas Dryanver, Esq. librarian to Sir 
Joseph Banks, and to the Royal Society ; and 
himself a vice-president of the Linnean So- 
ciety, died Oct. 19, aged 62. He ranked 
with the first naturalists of Europe ; and was 
a most eminent disciple of the Linnean 
school. His catalozue of the Banksian lib- 
rary, shews him to have possessed much eru- 
dition, and will be a lasting monument of 
his acute understanding, and his persevering 
industry. 


His Grace Dove tas, Duke 
oF QuEENSBERRY, aged 86. Of the long life 
of this nobleman, we have very little to say. 
In early life, he distinguished himself as a de- 
bauchee, and at Newmarket, where he 
won many matches, and rode some. 
afterwards a Lord of the Bedchamber; bur 
having ratied fas the technical phrase is) 


He was | 


during the King’s indisposition, in 1788, he | 


lost that office. Since that time, he has 


lived chiefly to himself and for himself, at | 


Richmond and in Piccadilly. He died im- 
mensely rich, and bequeathed many legacies. 
His titles and estates pass into the families of 
the Duke of Buccleugh, and Sir Charles 
Douglas, who becomes Lord Douglas. ‘The 
payment of the stamp duties, on his bequests, 
has produced a very large sum to the revenue. 

Henry Dyke, died, at Over Compton, 
near Sherborne, in July, aged 84 years. 
This good old man had served in the family 
of Goodden in the capacity of bailiff for almost 
sixty years; distinguished by indefatigable 
industry, and an unremitting attention to 


He was a most 
His 
funeral was atiended by Mr. Goodden in per- 
son, accompanied by all his tenantry, and 
some of the neighbouring clergy, together 
with the relations of the deceased. 


the interest of his employers 
valuable servant, faithful and upright. 


In Mr. THomas Frertp, who died near 
Richmond, Yorkshire, Sept. 30, aged 55; 
we have to record a character which stands 
very high ia the annals of the turf. He was 
brongiit up in the stables of Peregrine Went- 
worth, Esq. and was for many years, one of 
the principal jockeys in the north. We have 
seen a list of races, of peculiar note, which 
and which will long be re- 
membered by sportsmen. In 1794, he rode 
Mr. Pierce's Rosamond, beating St. George, 
Ruby, Cayenne, and Overton. In 1795, he 
brought in Mr. Garforth’s Brilliant, heating 
Bennington and Beningbrough. In 1797, 
Sir Harry Vane Tempest’s Hambletonian, 
ridden by Field, beat Beningbrough, Trim. 
bush, and Brilliant. In 1800, Hambletonian 
beat Dion and Timothy. But his most cele- 
brated race, in which he displayed consum- 
mate science, was when he rode Cockfighter, 
against Constantia, &c. the day following the 
last mentioned contest. Cockfighter bolted 
at Middlethorp corner, and lost 300 yards ; 
Field, however, brought him up, inch by 
inch, and at last, though with great difiicul- 
ty, won the day, to the admiration of all 
the course. Mr. Field’s integrity, in a pro- 
fession which exposes it to severe trials, never 
was impeached. He was allowed to be one 
of the best judges, and most skilful trainers 
of race-horses in England, for the last twen- 
ty years of his life. ‘There is hardly a noble- 
man or gentleman in the north, who did not 
employ cies. either as a rider or a trainer. 


he rode at York ; 


July 23, died at his seat, Serlby-Hall, near 
Bawtry, Notts., the Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Gatway, aged 58 years; he succeeded his 
brother, Henry William, in 1774, and is 
himself succeeded in his titles and estates, by 
his son, William George, born March Q8, 
1782, now Viscount Galway, and Baron of 
Killard, County of Clare. 


The Right Hon. Fren. Gry. 
KELL, Earl of Athlone, Viscount of Aghrins, 
and Baron of Ballymore.—This nobleman 
was descended from one of King William's 
Generals, who distinguished himself in the 
conquest of Ireland. Lord Athlone died at 
Croom’s-Hill, Greenwich, aged 44 years. 
He was atruly amiable man; but laboured 
for many years under an incurable malady, 
which proceeded (as has been ascertained 
since his decease) from water in the head. 
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Mr. Montacue of York, died, 
Sept. 25, aged 79. He was a very worthy 
man, and a useful member of society .— 
Whoever is at the head of his profession ; as 
he has earned celebrity, he deserves praise, 
and ought to be remembered. Mr. Giles was 
esteemed a most correct valuer of wood, and 
was much employed by the purchasers * 
timber. He could estimate the worth of ; 
tree to a great nicety, the result of long ni 
ence, by simply fathoming it with his arms, 
and scanning it with his eye. His skill and 
accuracy were great ; but they were rendered 
estimable by his incorruptible integrity, 

Gotpsmip, Esq.—This truly 
good man (for such was his character, as is 
well known to many), suffering under de- 
pression of spirits and anguish of mind, shot 
himself through the head, ina retired part of 
his grounds, called the Wilderness, at Mor- 

den, in Surrey, about eight o'clock in the 
morning of Sept. 28, aged 54 years.—If Mr. 
Baring was at the head of the mercantile in- 
terest, Mr. A. Goldsmid was the first mao 
on the Swock Exchange; they were joint 
contractors for the last loan. A combination 
was formed against them, but more particu- 
larly against the Hebrew (or, at least, the 
Goldsinid) interest. Previously to Mr. A, 
Goldsuid’s dreadful catastrophe, we heard peo- 
ple of high eminence in the monied world, 
congratulating each other on the depreciation 
of Omnium, and the expected, inevitable 
ruin of the Jews! We never could join in 
such a triumph, neither could we discern any 
udvantage likely to arise to this country from 
the extinction of competition. ‘The more 
competitors wait upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when a loan is negociated, the 
better it is for the public. ‘To drive men like 
Baring and Goldsmid out of the money-mar- 
ket, could never be deemed desirable by any 
man who has the real good of his country at 
heart.—It has been erroneously stated, by 
some respectable journalists, that ‘* no indi- 
vidual fortune could sustain a loss of £.65 per 
thousand” on the quantum of the loan, sup- 
posed to have been retained by Mr. A. Gold- 
smid. Now it has been proved by Mr. 
Moxon, the partner of the deceased, that the 
house retained but #. 800,000 of the loan, 
originally; taking this at the loss stated, the 
amount is but £, 52,000; and although they 
were known to have purchased a considerable 
quantity afterwards, to sustain the price, it 
1s not supposed, at the utmost, that they 
could have held more than #. 1,600,000 ; 
taking the loss, then, at £. 104,000, this 
was not an amount which the house of Gold- 
smid was ** unable to sustain.’ Mr. A. 
Goldsmid was ever in the confidence of Mr. 
Pirr; and we cannot but admit this circum- 
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C. Grignion. [1122 
stance in evidence of the soundness of his 
judgment, and the integrity of his heart. 
Bat, afterall, perhaps, it is not at the Stock 
Exchange, or at the Exchequer, where his 
loss will: he most severely felt; the extent of 
his charities was very great, and the list of 
those who partook of his be yunty is a very nue 
merous one. Whether in public or in pri- 
vate—whether in joining the great body of 
merchants and bankers, in promoting patrio= 
tic subscriptions, or the friends of public 
eleemosynary institutions of every kind—or 
whether in administering to the necessities of 
those who were the victims of poverty, or 
languishing in secret—there never was a more 
cheerful or a more liberal giver than Mr. A. 
Goldsmid. In the practice of charity, the 
Jew, Abraham Goldsmid, was an example 
to the best christian in the land. ‘To those 
of his own religion, his bounty was large, 
beyond ordinary conception. Nor was his 
regard for them confined to pecuniary largess ; 
he endeavoured to raise them in the estima. 
tion of society, to reform the morals of the 
lower orders, and, if possible, to make cha- 
racter of consequence in their own estimation. 
‘To this end, he endeavoured to restore its 
functions and importance to the Vestry of his 
Synagogue, and brought from Germany Dr. 
Herscuer, the presiding Rabbi, a man 
of high attainments io the learning of his na- 
tion, of great good sense, and of the first cha- 
racter for sanctity of morals. We well know 
the virtues of Dr. Herschel, from personal 
observation and intercourse. It may be per- 
mitted us to give a remarkable instance of the 
firmness of mind of this very reverend per- 
sonage. Brought over to this country (of 
which, however, he isa native, having been 
carried abroad by his parents when an in 
fant), and patronized by the Goldsmids ; re- 
ceiving from them every attention, and every 
possible kindness, nothing could warp him 
from a sense of duty, and from what he felt 
to be ‘the fulfilling of the law.” When 
Mr. Goldsmid’s body was brought for intere 
ment, Dr Herschel would not permit it to 
deposit «4 in any other spot but that appro- 
priated to the burial of those who inflict death 
upon themseives by their own hands! There 
the corpse was laid, by the side of his poor 
brother Benjamin ; another example of the 
dreadful effects of morbid sensibility! The 
scene which took place at the side of the 
grave was afflicting to the last degree. Mr. 
[liason, the very amiable brother-in-law of 
Mr. A. Goldsmid, twice fainted aw ay, Overe 
powered by the acuteness of his feelings. 
CHARLES died at Kentish- 
Town, in October, aged 93. He exercised the 
profession of an Engraver in this country, 
for more than 50 years. He studied bis art 
at Paris, under the celebrated Le Bas ; and 
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when he arrived in England he ranked with 
the first artists of his day. He was an able 
draughtsman ; and could handle the pencil, 
as well as the burin. 
graving was entirely his own. He engraved 
one of Hogarth’s Election Prints, in a ca- 
pital style ; and indeed he may be fairly posted 
by the side of Scotin, Ravenet, and Luke Sul- 
livan. [Of the history of the latter, little is 
known; except that he was the engraver of the 
March to Finchley, in which plate are some 
masterly strokes of art.] Old Age in Grignion, 
and Fashion in the encouragers and employers 
of engravers, threw him for several years of his 
life into comparative obscurity ; and he be- 
came poor, When his distressed circum- 
stances were made known, a subscription 
was set on foot, encouraged by - several 
artists, and the old man, 
misery, peaceably closed his eyes in the 
bosom of his family. He was buried Oct. 
11, under the chapel at Kentish-Town ; 
Messrs. W. Sharp, Scott, Middiman, War- 


‘ren, and several other eminent engravers at- 


tending his funeral. 


Joun Herrine, Esq. Sheriff of Nor- 
wich, 1786, Alderman of that city 1798, 


and Mayor in the following year ; died there | 


Sept. 23, aged 61. This worthy citizen, 
passsed through life, honoured by all who 
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His manner of en- | 


rescued from | 


knew him, and was carried to the grave, la- | $ 
| most sanguine hopes. ‘The straw proved of 


mented by his townsmen, to whom he had 
rendered most essential services. 
many plans for the benefit of Norwich ; which 
differed widely from those of the visionary 
projector ; they were the offspring of good 
sense, and practical information, and were 
carried into effect with equal zeal and _perse- 
verance. He was teers 8% attentive to the 
infant poor ; 


He devised | 


the employment of the | 


workhouse children in spinning wool (the | 


staple manufacture of the city) has been at- 
tended with the happiest results, both on ac- 
count of their earnings, and the habits of in- 
dustry instilled into those poor children. To 
his exertion, the city of Norwich is indebted 
for the act of parliament for paving, lighting, 
and watching it. His merits were well 
known, and highly estimated by his fellow- 


vernment itself, for the extraordinary and 
successful pains which he took, in accommo- 
dating our troops on their return from the ex- 

dition to Holland. He was as benevo- 
ae as he was active ; and his zealous ‘spirit 
was tempered with a most forgiving disposi- 
tion. In all the relations of life, as a hus- 


Antuony Hoop, Esq. one of the alder- 
men of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, died, at his 


citizens; but he received the thanks of go- | 30, aged 61. 
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| house near that town, July 24, aged about 
53 years. We weil remember the worthy 
alderman, many years ago, He was educated 
under the late Hugh Moises, M. A. who 
held the place of upper master of the head. 
school, with the highest credit to himself, 
and advantage to his pupils, for a great length 
of time; we suppose at least 40 years. Mr. 
Hood never wasa man of a firm constitution ; 
though he appeared in good health on the 
day preceding his death ; when he assisted at 
the ceremonial of laying the foundation stone 
of the new court-house for the county of 
Northumberland, in the Castle Garth, on 
the site of the old sessions’ house. {Compare 


Panorama, Vol. VIL. p. 765.] 


Mary Jackson, of Threepland, Cum- 
berland, died Aug. 18, aged 82; having been 
a widow forty years. If the country owes a 
debt of gratitude (as Dean Swift asserts) to 
that person who has caused two blades of 
grass to grow, where only one grew before ; 
much praise is due to Mrs. Jackson, the dis- 
coverer of the mode of raising what are de- 
nominated Potatoe-Oats, now so generally, 
and so beneficially cultivated. She observed 
a single stem of oats growing, with peculiar 
verdure and vigour, sown, by accident, ona 
| potatoe-ridge. She preserved its produce, and 
_used it for seed, when the proper season came 
round. It succeeded in a degree equal to her 


superior quality, and the grain uncommonly 
weighty. The method of culture was adopted 
by this sagacious woman, and is now in very 
general use among farmers in general. 


Rosert Jenner, avery eminent Proctor 
in Doctors’ Commons, died Dec. 2, in his 
68th year. He was Principal Registrar of 
the Archdeaconries of Middlesex and Hun- 
tingdon, Dep. Reg. of the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul's, and Deputy to the Registrars 
of the Province of Canterbury. 


The Rev. Ricnarp Kine, Vicar of Stee- 
ple Morden, Cambridgeshire, and Rector of 
Worthin, Salop, died, at bis vicarage, Oct. 
He was formerly Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, where he graduated 
B. A. 1771, and M. A. 1774. He was a 
clergyman of great orthodoxy and loyalty, 
and frequently drew his pen in support of the 
established religion, which he deemed to be 
interwoven and inseparably connected with 
the cou.stitation of this country. He was 
author of a Tract *¢ On the Inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures;” and of another “ On the 
Alliance between Church and State.” He 
wrote, with great success, ‘‘ Brother Abra- 
ham’s Answer to the Letters of Peter Plym- 
ley.” He was ever deemed a sound scholar, 
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by the best judges. The very learned and Rt. 
Rev. Bp. of Gloucester (Ur. Huntingford) 
dedicated a volume of his sermons to Mr. 
King. 

Tue Rr. Hon. Georce Lecer, 
or Darrmoutu, Viscount Lewisham, Lord 
Chamberlain to his Majesty, and K. G. 
died Nov. 2, at his Seat in Cornwall, aged 
56. His lordship was educated at Christ- 
Church College, Oxford, where he proceed- 
ed A. M.in 1775. In the same year he was 
returned M. P. for Plymouth, and, in 1780, 
for Staffordshire. ‘T'wo years after this, he 
became one of the Lords of the Bedchamber 
to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales ; and, in 
1789, he was appointed Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries. In 1783, he voted for Mr. 
Fox's famous India Bill. In June 1801, he 
was, in the life-time of his father, called up 
to the House of Peers by the 7“ and title 
of Baron Dartmouth; and in July follows 
ing, his father dying, he succeeded to the 
Earldom, and was made President of the 
Board of Controul in the same year. He 
was Steward of the Household, in 1802 ; 
and Lord Chamberlain in 1804. He for 
some time commanded the Loyal Birming- 
ham Volunteers ; but, in 1807, he resigned 
his Commission, on account of ill health. 
His remains were deposited in the family 
vault, in the Church of the Holy Trinity 
in the Minories, where the descendants of 
the House of Legge have been buried ever 
since the time of the first Lord Dartmouth, 
who died in 1691 ; and was Lieut.-General 
of the Ordnance. The official residence of 
that officer, connected his Lordship with 
the Minories. The Right Hon. Lord 
Lewisham, (born 1784,) Major of the Staf- 
fordshire Militia, succeeds his father in his 
titles and estates. Lord Dartmouth was a 
man of a truly amiable disposition, and no 
inconsiderable abilities. Some verses written 
by the Earl of Carlisle, when at Eton 
School, have been quoted as descriptive of 
the subject of this memoir; beginning 
‘© Mild as the Dew,” &c. the lines are cer- 
tainly descriptive of Lord Dartmouth’s cha- 
racter ; but they were written of Heneage 
Legge, Esq. a Cousin of Lord Dartmouth’s. 
His lordship was not of Eton Schvol; he 
was, fora while, at Harrow. 


Locke, Esq. of Norbury Park, 
Surrey; died, Sept. 30, aged 77. This 
gentleman was one of the most zealous en- 
couragers of the fine arts in this country, and 
one of the best judges of what was truly ad- 
mirable in them. The professors of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, have suffered a 
heavy loss inthe demise of Mr. Locke, and 
Mr. Windham of Earsham, a short memoir of 
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whom, our readers will find below. Elegan- 
tes Formarum Spectatores they were. The 
have not left their equals behind. Mr. Locke 
was at once the patron and protector of young 
artists, candidates for fame; and the friend 
and generous remuncratur of those who had 
attained celebrity, and stood in the first rank 
of their profession. Among his friends he 
could enumerate the names of Reynolds, 
Barty, and West; Wilson, Barrett, and 
Sandby ; Hoppner and Fuseli; Cipriani, 
and Bartolozzi. His judgment was much 
relied on, both in matters of taste, and in 
ascertaining the pecuniary value of the efforts 
of genius; whether as an arbitrator, or an 
evidence in court, or whether giving his opi« 
nion at the request of friends ; he was ever 
listened to with respect ; and seldom has an 
appeal from his sentiments occurred. In 
manners and deportment, he exhibited a mo- 
del of what a fine English gentleman should 
be; and in solid learning, his attainments 
were attested by Dr. Johnson himself. Like 
Mr. Windham, his charities were extensive, 
and well directed ; the poor and disconsolate, 
in the neighbourhood of Norbury, had long 
been accustomed to turn their eyes to its be- 
nevolent master, in the assurance of reliefand 
comfort, proportioned to their wants and their 
merits. Mrs. Locke and his family, whoare 
happily and respectably connected, survive. 
He is succeeded in his estate, by Mr. William 
Locke, his son, who also is the acknowledged 
inheritor of his father’s worth, and proofs. of 
whose talents, in the fine arts, are before the 
public, 

Tuomas Lupiam, Esq. This gentleman 
died, July 25, on board the Crocodile Fri- 
gate, at Sierra Leone, aged 34 years, He 
was the son of the late Rev. William Lud- 
lam, of Leicester, formally tutor at St. John's 
College, Cambridge ; a man of singular sim 
plicity of manners, and profound skill in 
mathematical and metaphysical science. He 
was commonly called Johnny Ludiam, (for 
in the Universities, almost every man of note 
has his nick-name) ; and being asked why he 
was called Johnny ? replied, dryly, “ 1 sup. 
itis because my name is William.” His son 
inherited no small portion of his father’s talent 
for scientific pursuits. He served an appren- 
ticeship to a printer, with great credit to him- 
self, and probably might have done honour to 
his country as a learned typographer. Howe 
ever, an opportunity offered which was 
thought favourable to the state of Mr. Lud- 
Jam’s health, and his future fortune, to enter 
into the service of the Sierra Leone Company. 
He embarked for Africa, and was one of the 
council, in the colony of which he afterwards 
became governor. When the British nation 
took on itself the administration of the afiuirs 
of Sierra Leone, a new governor was appointed 
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by the crown; and Mr. Ludlam, in conse- 
quence of aspecial commission, was invested 
with authority to explore, and visit such parts 
of the coasts of Africa, as might be rendered 


useful to the interests of Great Britain, and | 


subservient to the cause of humanity, and the 
civilization of that unhappy continent, For 
such good purposes, Mr. Ludlam was allow- 
ed to be particularly well qualified ; not only 
on account of the general local knowledge 
which he bad acquired, but because he pos- 
sessed great natural sagacity, and, above all, 


(1128 


Tuomas Reap, of Penzance, died in July, 
aged 65. This personage was a man of great 
importance in his town, where he filled al- 
most as many offices, and exercised as many 
trades, as Caleb Quotem, in the farce. He 
was Clerk of St. Mary's Chapel, sexton, town- 
crier, marker and sealer of leather, repairer 
of clocks and watches, shoemaker, gardener, 


| pig-butcher, and clerk toa friendly society ! 


that inildness, and conciliatory disposition, | 


which were every way adapted to close those 
wounds inflicted on the natives, which had 
bled so profusely, and had festered for so long 
a time. 
not equal to the exertion required. 


But alas! his bodily strength was | 
His con- | 


stitution gave way, and he sank under the ef- | 
forts he made in the great task which he had | 


undertaken. His memory is dear both to 
Englishmen and Africans. 

Dennis MacnaMara, (commonly called 
by bis Countrymen Ituadh, or Red-haired,) 
died at Newton, near Kilmacthomas, in Ire- 


Joun Francis Ricaup, Esq. died at the 
seat of the Earl of Aylesford, Dec. 6. He 
was a Royal Academician, and a Member of 
many foreign Academies. He was certainly 
an excellent artist. His picture of Sampson 
and Dalilah, which hangs in the Council- 
room at the Royal Academy, has been ever 
counted a first-rate performance ; and the 
learning displayed in the muscular expression 
of the principal figure, has ever been acknow- 
ledged. He painted some embleinatical fi- 


| gures in the Common-council Chamber at 


Jand, Oct. 6, aged 94 years.—Vor the long | 


space of 70 years, he had been counted by 


his Contemporaries, the most eminent among | 


the modern Bards of Ireland. Some of his 
poetical efforts are said to possess great spirit. 
Georce Pretyman, Esq. the venerable 
father of the Bishop of Lincoln, and twice 
Chief Magistrate of Bury St. Edmund’s, died 
there in his 89th year, much respected. 


Cuar SMALL Pysus, Esq. died Sep. 3, 
in Great George Street, Westminster, aged 
44 years. He was the representative in par- 
liament for Dover; and one of the lords of 
the Treasury, in Mr. Pitt's administration. 
He published a poem addressed to the Em- 
peror of all the Russias, and most superbly 
printed, intituled che Sovereign. The late 
Emperor Paul was the hero of the poem ; 
but never was a poet more unfortunate in the 
choice of a hero, At the time when Mr. 
Pybus composed his work, the eyes of all 
Europe were turned to the emperor Paul, 
who had just then sent out his legions under 
the command of Suwarrow ; but hardly was 
the poem published, and hardly had a copy 
of it, magnificently bound, reached St. Pe- 
tersburg, before Paul’s heroism ended in va- 
pour ; before Suwarrow was disgraced ; and 
the blandishments .of a French mistress de- 
stroyed all the hope which had been enter- 
tained, that the arms of Russia, and the 
magnanimity of its emperor, would check 
the career of the desolator of kingdoms, and 
the scourge of the human race, 


(Gsuildhall, in fresco ; aud in the same mode 
of painting he executed a figure of Christ in 
the act of ascension, by way of altar-piece, 
in’ the Church of St. Martin Outwich, 
Threadneedle-street. Many of his pictures, 
exhibited at Somerset-Place, will be long 
remembered. 


Her Most Curistian Masesty, Marie 
Josepsine Lovisk pe Savor, Queen 
or Louis XVIII. died at Hartwell, Nov. 
13, aged 57 years. This exalted personage 
had lingered, several years, in a very bad 
state of health. She was justly dear to her 
Roya! Consort, and all the princes and prin- 
cesses of the Blotd. She took an affectionate 
leave of all the branches of her august fa- 
mily now in this country, the asylum of 
persecuted princes ; and died with the Piety 
of a Christian, and the characteristic firmness 
and resignation of the House of Bourbon. 
Her obsequies [Comp. p. 159.] were perform- 
ed with becoming solemnity, in Henry VIIth’s 
Chapel, atiended by a vast assemblage of 
the French, and other foreign nobility. The 
state carriages of the Prince of Wales, and 
the Royal Dukes ; together with the carriages 
of the ministry, and those of several of the 
nobility and gentry, attended the procession, 
Her Majesty was a lineal descendant of the 
Royal Founder of the chapel where her body 
was deposited ; but it rested there only for a 
short time, having been removed, on the 5th 
of March, in order to be carried to Sardinia. 


The Rey. W. Sueepsuanxs, formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, 
Cambridze, B. A. 1766, M. A. 1769; died 
at Leeds July 26, aged 70 years. This gen- 
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tleman, who was a Prebendary of Carlisle ; 
Rector of Ovington, in Norfolk ; perpetual 
Curite of Sebram, in Cumberland; and Mi- 
nister of St, Jolin’s, Leeds; was a tutor of 
considerable celebrity in his University ; and 
was eminently skilled in those sciences which 
are so assiduously cultivated at Cambridge. 
Some of his pupils are at this time ornaments 
of their country, and fill several of the high- 
est stations in it, such as Lord Ellenborough, 
Sir Soulden Lawrence, the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, &c. &c. Mr. Sheepshanks numbered 
among his most intimate friends the late Dr. 
Paley, and the present Archbishop of York. 


Mrs. Saran Trimmer, of New Brent- 
ford, died there, in her 70th year, Dec. 15. 
She was the widow of Mr. Trimmer, for- 
merly an eminent brickmaker at Brentford. 
She was boru at Ipswich, and was the daugh- 
ter of Joshua Kirby, Esq. designer in per- 
spective to their Majesties, and the well- 
known author of a treatise on his art, to which 
his Majesty communicated a design. She 
was an ornament to her sex; ever busied in 
the planning, or the executing, of some- 
thing for the information of the uninstructed, 
or the comfort of the poor, she exemplified 
in her life the holy religion which she pro- 


Trimmer. General C. Vernon. [1130 
vanced period of life might have been taken 
fora man of 64. He had been nursed ia 
courts, and had formed his address on the 
most finished models of politeness. His me- 
mory was good, and his enunciation pecu- 
liarly distinct and dignified. He abounded 
with anecdote, and never failed to please 
(often indeed to instruct), his hearers. A 
more honourable character never lived. We 
knew him personally, and gratefully recollect 


| a vigorous attempt which he once made to 


serve us. The death of Gen. Vernon has 


| broken a link which connected the age before 


fessed, and died a good and faithful servant of | 


the Gop whom she adored, and the SAVIOUR 
in whom she trusted. Her death was sud- 
den. She had bees reading some letters of a 
deceased friend, and died while sitting in her 
chair, apparently without a struggle, for her 
posture was not discomposed. It was ima- 
gined for some time that animation was only 


suspended ; but the event proved that her | . : : a 
during the middle ages; anc was well ac- 


spirit had left its mortal abode; and on the 
5th of Jan. three weeks after her decease, her 
body was interred at Ealing. We knew her 
well, and esteemed her highly. She was 
blessed with great good sense ; and although 
she had not enjoyed the benefit of a finished 
education in early life, yet by means of unwea- 
ried application, and by the help of a sound 
judgment, she executed several very useful 
works, of great importance to the country, 
if charity and Sunday schools, and the educa- 
tion of children in the principles of the chris- 
tian religion, be necessary to her country’s 
welfare.—We shall give a complete list of 
her useful publications in a future number. 


Generat VeRNoN, the oldest 
general in the service, and Lieutenant of the 
Tower of London (in which office he has 
been succeeded by Gen. Loftus), died Aug. 
3, aged QI years, This gentleman was a 
man of high breeding, most refined manners, 
and unsullied honour. His person had been 
very fine; a few months prior to his decease, 
he walked perfectly upright; and at his ad- 


the last with this ;—his father was Secretary 
of State to King William IIL. 


Winpuam, Esq. of Earsham 
House, Norfolk, F. R.S. and F. A. S. died 
Sept. 21, aged 72. Mr. W. was educated 
at Eton, and Christ's College, Cambridge, 
though he took no degree in that University. 
He returned from a tour through France, 
Italy, Istria, and Switzerland, in 1769; and 
soon after, married the Hon. Charlotte de 
Grey, sister to Lord Walsingham ; —he has 
left no issue. His learning was profound, 
and his accomplishments of the first order. 
Asa classical scholar, bis reading is supposed 
to have been the most extensive of any man 
of his age. It is said that his studies had 
embraced every classic author, Greek or Latin, 
from the age of Homer to the fall of Con- 
stantinople. His taste in the fine arts was 


| very correct; and his knowledge in the his- 


tory of art was unrivalled. He had exam- 
ined the pure remains of antiquity minutely ; 
whether existing in sculpture or architecture ; 
he had beheld them in their degradation, 


quainted with every thing relative to their re- 
vival, as well as the revival of literature, in 
the 14th century. Of the Italian tongue he 
was a perfect master. He was well skilledin 
drawing. His performances were distinguish 
ed by their accuracy, as well as by their ele 
gance. During his residence at Rome, he 
drew many of the architectural antiquities 
from Pre | measurement. He paid particu- 
lar attention to the stupendous remains of the 
ancient baths. He communicated numerous 
plans and sections of them to Mr. Cameron,in 
whose great work on the Roman Baths, they 
are engraved. He contributed very largely 
to the letter-press of that work ; as he did also 
to that of the second vol. of Ionian Antiqui- 
ties, published by the society of Dilletanti. 
He materially assisted Mr. Stuart in the se- 
cond vol. of his Athens, He was for many 
years a member of the council of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and was one of the commit- 
tee for conducting that splendid work «* The 
Cathedrals of England.” He had, indeed, 
most attentively studied the antiquities of his 
Own country ; nor was any man better ac 
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uainted with English architecture in all its 
ew ecclesiastical, military, baronial, or 
civil. It is to Mr. Windham, that we owe 
the continuation of the publications by the 
Society of Dilletanti, cf which he was one 
of the oldest members. He was also a pro- 
ficient in natural history. His library was 
particolarly rich and well chosen; and, for 
real use, has been deemed one of the first 
collections in this country. In private life 
Mr. W. was singularly amiable. He was 
replete with benevolence and generosity ; void 
of caprice, his attachments were durable ; 
far above the sensations of envy, he was ever 
ready to assist the scholar or the antiquary, 
with abundant communications on the sub- 
jects of their studies or researches. He was 
a kind husband, a good landlord, and an in- 
dulgent master. But, highly gifted as he was, 
he was perhaps, most of all to be admired, and 
beloved, for his attention to the poor! ‘* The 
constant and anxious enquiries of his poorer 
neighbours at his gate, during his illness, 
bore the most affecting testimony to his 
worth.” So says one, who knew him inti- 
mately, for the space of 33 years. 


. . . 


Tue Rr. Hon. Henry YELVERTON, 
Lorp Grey de Ruthyn, Baron Hastings, 
Wyford, and Valance ; died at Branden- 
House, near Coventry, Oct. 29, aged 30. 
He was the Son of Edw. Thoroton Gould, 
Esq. of Nottinghamshire, by Lady Barbara 
Yelverton, Daughter of Henry Yelverton, the 
third and last Earl of Sussex, who died 
1799. Lord Grey succeeded his grandfather 
as Lord Grey de Ruthyn. He has left an 
infant danghter, Heiress of his Titles and 
Estates. His Lordship, had served in the 
guards; and at his decease was Lieut. Col. 
Commandant of the 4th regiment of War- 
wickshire local militia. | He was seized with 
an hemorrhage, and died after five days 
illness. He possessed considerable abilities, 
and was much beloved. 


Jouan Zorranis, R. A. died, Nov. 
11, at Strand on the Green, near Kew- 
bridge. He was a native of Frankfort, and 
came to England in 1764. He possessed 
many requisites of a good Painter; great 
trath of colouring, a peculiar clearness of 
manner, and a minute attention to nature. 
He was first lifted into notice by the patron- 
age of Lord Barrington, who sat to him for 
his portrait. His picture of all the members 
of the Royal Academy, is a very curious 

rformance. He painted another, represent- 
ing the whole of the Royal Family. He 
went to ltaly, with a recommendation from 
the King, to whom the arts are so much in- 
debied, to the Grand Duke of Tuscany ; 
and, when at Florence he painted (what 


we regard as his Chef d’oeuvre,) the cele- 
brated Florentine Gallery.. On his rewrn to 
England, he was elected a Member of the 
Royal Academy, and not long after, set out 
for India, where he much improved his 
fortune. He was a popular painter, par- 
ticularly in the time of Garrick ; of whom, 
and many actors of his school, he painted 
excellent portraits, with wonderful fidelity 
of resemblance and character. 


EXTRAORDINARY TREE. 
THE FOUNTAIN TREE OF THE CANARY 
ISLANDS, 


We have at diflerent times presented our 
readers with trees of various surprizing pro- 
perties—but should we describe to them a 
tree which from its leaves discharged a supply 
of water so copious as to furnish the popula- 
tion of a whole island, with the cattle, large 
and small, we should be suspected of dealing 
in the more than marvellous. Should we 
add, that the streams flowing from the leaves 
of this tree filled two large tanks, into which 
they poured their contributions, and that 
these deep receptacles were attended by a 
keeper who daily distributed their contents, 
the phenomenon would appear the more sur- 
prizing, and, perhaps, perplexing: we shall 
therefore adduce the facts of the case, and 
endeavour to explain them by the aid of na- 
tural philosophy. 


In the midst of the island of Hierro, one 
of the Canaries, says Mandelslo, is a tree, 
which is the only one of its kind, inasmuch 
as it hath no resemblance to any other known 
in Europe. The leaves of it are long and 
narrow, and continue in a constant verdure, 
winter and summer; and its branches are 
covered with a cloud, which is never dis- 
pelled, but resolved into a moisture, which 
causes to fall from its leaves a very clear water, 
and that in such abundance, that the cis- 
terns, which are placed at the foot of the 
tree to receive it, are never empty, but con- 
tain enough to supply both men and beasts. 

There are, says Glas, in his History of the 
Canary Islands, only three fountains of water 
in the whole island, one of them is called 
Acof, which in the language of the ancient 
inhabitants, signifies a river ; a name, how- 
ever, which does not seem to have been 
given it on account of its yielding much 
water, forin that respect it hardly deserves 
the name of a fountain. More to the north- 
ward is another called Hapio; and in the 


middle of the island is a spring, yieldinga 
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stream about the thickness of a man’s finger. 
This last was discovered in the year 1565 and 
is called the fountain of Antonio Hernandez. 
On account of the scarcity of water, the 
sheep, goats, and swine here do not drink 
in the summer, but are taught to dig up the 
roots of fern, and chew them, to quench 
their thirst. The great cattle are watered at 
those fountains, and a place where water dis- 
tils from the leaves of a tree. 

Of this tree the author of the Discovery 
and Conquest has given a particular account : 
he says—** The district in which this tree 
stands is called*Tigulahe; near to which, 
and in the cliff, or steep rocky ascent that sur- 
rounds the whole island, is a narrow gutter 
or gulley, which commences at the sea, and 
continues to the summit of the cliff, where 
it joins or coincides with a valley, which is 
terminated by the steep front of a rock. On 
the top of thigrock grows a tree, called, in 
the ancient language of the inhabitants, 


Extraordinary Tree. 


Garse, i. e. sacred, or holy tree, which for 
many years, has been preserved sound, en- 
tire, and fresh. Its leaves constantly distil 
such a quantity of water, as is sufficient to 
furnish drink to every Living creature in 
Mierro ; nature having provided this remedy 
for the drought of the island. It is situated 
about a league anda half from the sea. No- 
body knows of what species it is, only that 
itis called Til. It is distinct from other 
trees, and stands by itself ; the circumference 
of the trunk is about twelve spans, the dia- 
meter four, and in height, fiom the ground 
to the top of the highest branch, forty 
spans : the circumference of all the branches 
together, is one hundred and twenty feet. 
The branches are thick and extended , the 
lowest commence about the height of an ell 
from the ground. Its fruit resembles the 
acorn, and tastes something like the kernel 
of a pine nut, but is softer and more aro- 
matic. The leaves of this tree resemble 
those of the laurel, but are larger, wider and | 
more curved , they come forth in a perpetual 
succession, so that the tree always remains 
green. Near to it grows a thorn, which 
fastens on many of its branches, and inter- 
weaves withthem; and at a small distance 
from the Garse, are some beech trees, bre- 
sos and thorns. On the north side of the 
trunk are two large tanks, or cisterns, of | 
rough stone, or rather one cistern divided, 
each half being twenty feet square and six- 
teen spans in depth. One of these contains 
water for the drinking of the inhabitants, 


| 
| 
| 


| no sign of wet. 


and the other that which they use for their 
cattle, washing, and such like purposes. 
Every moruing, near this part of the island, 
a cloud or mist rises from the sea, which 
the south and easterly winds force against the 
fore mentioned steep cliff; so that the cloud, 
having no vent but by the gutter, gradually 
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ascends it, and from thence advances slowly 
to the extremity of the valley, where it is 
stopped and checked by the front of the 
rock which terminates the valley, and then 
rests upon the thick leaves and wide spreading 
branches of the tree; from whence it distils 
in drops during the remainder of the day, 
until it is at length exhausted, in the same 
manner that we see water drip from the leaves 
of trees after a heavy shower of rain. ‘This 
distillation is not peculiar to the Garse, or 
Til, for the bresos which grow near it likes 
wise drop water ; but their leaves being few 
and narrow, the quantity is so trifling, that, 
though the natives save some of it, yet they 
make little or no account of any but what 
distils from the Til; which, together with 
the water of some fountains, and what is 
saved in the winter season, is sufficient to 
serve them and their flocks. ‘This tree yields 
most water in those years when the Levant, 
or easterly winds, have prevailed for a conti- 
nuance ; for by these winds only, the clouds 
or mists are drawn hither from thesea. A 
person liveson the spot near which this tree 
giows, who is appointed by the council to 
take care of it and its water, and is alloweda 
house to live in with acertain salary. He 
every day distributes to each family of the 
district, seven pots or vessels full of water, 
besides what he gives to the principal people 
of the island.” 

It is probable that this tree is of the Tilia, 
or Linden kind : the peculiarity of its situa- 
tion affords an opportunity for the powerful 
action of those natural principles which are 
general and constant elsewhere, though not 
so striking. All trees attract moisture from 
the atmosphere: it is indeed one mean of 
their support. When moisture is more than 
ordinarily abundant the leaves condense it, it 
stands on them in the form of drops, and in 
no great length of time, unless a wind arise, 
Or some cause .promote evaporation, these 
drops coalesce and fall on the earth.—The 
earth below the trees receives this shower, 
and exhibits the effect of it; while a dry 
pathway, gravel road, &c. contiguous, shews 
To this may sometimes 
contribute the position, and power, of the tree 
to check the rising exhalations by its form, 
and to attract them to itself. They float as 
it were, or settle among the branches, so 
that these parts are saturated by their sur- 
faces and imbibe no more. It may, and 
does happen, in our own country, that rows 
of trees being encountered by mists floating 
in the air, already in motion, or attracting 
those stationary around them, or condensing 
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thiose which in the driest weather are extant, 
though insensible to us (as a cold bottle of 
wine, brought from an under ground cellar, 
in the hottest day soon condenses vapours 
which form drops, and at length trickle down 
it)—may become conductors of the fluid 
which they have attracted, and may let it 
fall from off their leaves in showers, though 
not in rivers or streams like the Garse of the 
island of Hierro. 


GERMAN PATRIOTISM. 

The German empire has been entirely sub- 
jugated ; But, it is some consolation to know, 
that the hearts of the German people have 
not been also vanquished. Indeed, they who 
are well acquainted with this excellent race of 
men, are convinced that had they ever form- 
ed a nation (which their wretched political 
constitution and the fatal schism of the 


German Patriotism. 
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«« ly to my country and it can therefore no 
Jonger be conducted by me.”......... 
PrigpricH PEeRTHEs.” 

Hamburg, Jan. 1, 1811." 

Literally interpreted, these words import 
nothing but obedience to the new system of 
government, but the hostile mind is neverthe- 
Jess unequivocally manifested. 

Last year there was published at Hamburg, 
an Almanack, which circulated very gene- 
rally, merely on account of two significant 
dashes Catholic al- 
manacks, it is known, contain the name of a 
Saint to every day in the yeat.* In this calen- 
dar the names of eminent and notorious cha- 
racters were inserted. In one month, war- 
riors; in another, legislators; in a third, 
poets, &c.; December was the receptacle of 
distinguished Villains ‘ Bosewichter ;” and 


| opposite the 31st of the month, as if the 


northern and southern states which sprung | 


out of the reformation, effectually prevented) 
they would have proved invincible. In 
the striking contrast between the national 
character of the conquering and conquered 
people, a foundation of hope is laid, that at 
some future period, and that not very remote, 
a separation of an unnatural and forced union 
may be effected. We have just received from 
Hamburg, a magazine which furnishes a 
pleasing illustration of the public mind tn that 
city, so recently incorporated with France. It 
is the first and at the same time the last num- 
ber of the second volume of the VaTERLAN- 
pIcHES Museum ‘ published by a high spi- 
rited and respectable bookseller, Mr. Perthes. 
The title expresses more than ‘“ Patriotic 
Museum” but our language has no other 
adjective to make use of. We lay the adver- 
tisement announcing the discontinuance of 
the work before our readers. 

«« In establishing this periodical work, it 
“*« was my only object to bring together the 
‘* most intelligent and well disposed of our 
«* countrymen, that they might contribute 
«« in various ways, by council and instruc- 
“« tion, to the preservation of what is good 
«“ among the Germans in energy, truth, 
science and religion......... 

«© But as I, an inhabitant of Hamburg, 
«© am, from the last incorporation, become a 
«* subject of the French empire, the duties 
** that character imposes render the attain- 
«* ment of my former object impracticable. 

** Though the Museum was established as 
«© the relations of the country, standing in so 
«« close a connection with France, required, 
«* and might therefore even now, as before, 
*«« have been published in any other German 
‘© town as Cassel, Berlin, Munich or Vi- 
‘* enna, yet in its tendency it belonged sure- 


| catalogue were exhausted, was merely put 


These strokes were 
considered to supply the place of the name 
of Napoleon Buonaparte and the calendar sold 
rapidly. A copy was sent over to England 
as a curiosity. 

To this we may add, that formerly the 
Leyden Gazette was among the most popular 
works of Holland, and the number it circu- 
lated was very great. In fact, it formed the 
bulk of the property of the worthy editor, 
who was also the proprietor of it. When 
ALL the presses in Holland and Germany 
were ordered to submit to the superinten- 
dance of a French editor, in order fo ensure 
the liberty of the press, and to prevent the 
udmission of incorrect intelligence, and un- 


Sounded reports, this paper refused to obey 


the mandate—for Holland was not then a 
province of France. In consequence of this 
refusal, the constituted authorities withdrew 
their countenance, and diminished the circu- 
lation of the paper by all possible means, 
Nevertheless, though the family was hereby 
reduced to straitnesses and difficulties, yet the 
utmost the editor could be prevailed on to 
promise, was an assurance that nothing in- 
jurious to Buonaparte,or favourable to his ene- 
mies should appear in it. The last numbers 
of it that we inspected were insipidity itself. 
The history of the public prints —journals, 
magazines, reviews, &c. on the continent 
within the last ten years, could it be collect- 
ed, would form a singularly curious volume. 
Many have been announced; many have 
been begun ; some have been entirely drop- 
ped ; others have been suppressed ; and there- 
by offensive titles, or partners, or col/abora- 
feurs, or publishers, have been dispensed with. 


* In the Roman Calendar a few years since, 
and even before the invasion of the peninsula, 
the patron saint of Spain Sé. Roche has been 
expelled to make way for St. Napoleon. 
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It is true, that such arbitrary proceedings 
have ruined many Jiterary men, but this was 
foreseen and expected. The editor of the 
Moniteur, however, has not found his ac- 
count entirely in it, for the sale of his own 
paper has not increased; and the disrepute 
into which it has fallen, by reason of its 
false intelligence and false criticisms, is so 
Jow, that it cannot be lower to any thing in 
existence. 


THE GATHERER. 
No. XXVII. 


Iam buta Gatherer and Disposer of other Men's 
Scuff. —/Fotton, 


Ancient Slave Trade in Britain. 


Certainly the GATHERER, in common with 
his countrymen is gratified at the abolition of 
that infamous traflic the slave trade from 
Africa, by which numbers of unoffending 
human beings were consigned to the whip 
and the torture. “That such a trade formerly 
existed in this country, though a fact knowao 
to our antiquaries, is not so generally familiar 
to the public as it ought to be : for then does 
liberty appear to be most truly a ‘ goddess 
heavenly bright,’ when beheld in contrast 
with the hellish aspect of slavery. Those 
who insist on restoring the British constitu- 
tion to its first principles—to its original pu- 
rity—will do weil to revolve such proceedings 
in their minds. — The Garuerer, though 
fully sensible that imperfections have crept 
into the administration of our national con- 
cerns, yet rejoices in the tmprovements made 
and making in the constitution of his coun- 
try, and felicitates himself in living under 
the benevolent reign of GzorGe THE ‘I'uirb. 

The following testimony is express on this 
subject. 

There is a town called Brichstou (Bristol) 


opposite to Ireland, and extremely convenient | 


for trading with that country. Wulfstan in- 
duced them to drop a barbarous custom, 
which neither the love of God nor the king 
could prevail on them to lay aside. This was 
the mart fur slaves, collected from all parts of 
England; and particularly young women, 
whom they took care to provide with a preg- 
nanev, in order to enhance their value. It 
was a most movirg sight to see, in the public 
markets, rows of young people of both sexes 
tied together with ropes ; of great beauty, 
and in the flower of their youth, daily pros- 
tituted, daily sold. Execrable fact! wretch- 
ed disgrace! Men, unmindful even of the 
affection of the brute creation ! delivering into 
slavery their relations, and even their very 
offspring. Vela 8. Wulfstan, in Anglia 
Sacra, 258. 
Worcester, and died in 1095.] 


[Wulfstan was bishop of 
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That this practice was not confined to Enge 
land, but prevailed also in Wales, is clear 
from a curious document published by Mra 
Pennant, which shews that such transfers of 
living property were made with all due torma- 
lities, and not a little stateliness. ‘he un- 
bappy subjects were not only themselves sold 
to new masters, but also their posterity, dane 
procreatis tam procreandis, were made over 
to have and to hold to the heirs and assigns 
of the purchaser. This degal instrument 
deserves insertion. 

Ednyfed Vychan ap Ednyfed, alias dictus 
Ednyfed ap Arthelw uz Davydd ap Gryffyd 
et Howel ap Davydd ap Ryryd, alias dictus 
Howel ap Arthelw uz Davydd ap Gryffydd, 
Liberi tenentes Doi Regis villa de Rhandir 
Gadog, &c. dedimus et confirmavimus Wile 
limo ap Gryflydd ap Gwilim armigero et libes 
ro tenenti de Porthamel, &c. septem nativos 
nostros ; viz. Howe! ap Davydd Dew, Matto 
ap Davydd Dew, Jevan ap Evan Ddu, 
Llewelyn ap Davydd Dew, Davydd ap Mate 
to ap Davydd Dew, Howel ap Matto ap 
Davydd Dew, et Llewelyn ap Evan Coke, 
cum eorum sequelis tum procreatis tam pro~ 
creandis ac omnibus bonis catellis, &c. 
habend, &c. pradictos nativos nostros, &c. 
prefato Willimo Gryffydd ap Gwylim here- 
dibus et assignatis suis in perpetuum. Datum 
apud Rbandir Gadog, 20 die Junii, an Henr. 
Oll. 27mo4, 

It’ needs no proof, that if Ireland bought 
such articles, that island too was guilty of the 
saine traffic. Where slaves were imported 
they were certainly re-sold. ‘Thus it appears 
that the custom was general, and that some- 
thing worse than the transfer of copyholders 
was Customary, as it is more cruel to transport 
a man from his native country to a distant 
kingdom, than to sell him, his land, “his 
dwelling and his little all, yet still retain- 
ing his situation amid scenes with which he 
is familiar, by birth, habit, and affection. 

Antient Dramatics. 

We have occasionally touched on the origin 
of those dramatic Moralisies aud Mysleries 
which at leggth terminated in the stage plays 
of the Elizabethean and succeeding ages—and 
we beheld as not unmoved spectators tne O. P. 
riots ; little did those concerned in such turbu- 
lencies think of the advantages promised ex 
cathedraé to whoever PEACEABLY resorted to 
hear plays in ancient time :—A THOUSAND 
DAYS OF PARDON from the Pope, himself! 
and ForTy pays additional from the bishop 
of the diocese! Who could have staid at 
home when blessings so invaluable might be 
obtained by simply resorting to the play- 
house ?—-N. B, The price of admission is 
not stated. 

As this fact may be doubted by some among 
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ws, we adduce as evidence of it, the procla- 
mation made at Chester in 1532 by the clerk 
of the Pentice, for the setting forth of these 
profitable interludes. It observes that in 

* Oulde tyme, not only for the augmen- 
* tation and increes of the holy and catholick 
€ faith, and to exort the minds of the common 
deuotion and holsome doctrine, 
* but also for the commonwelth of this citty, 
* a play and declaration of divers storyes of the 
* Bible, beginning with the creacion, and fall 
*of Lucifer, and ending with the generall 
€ judgement of the world, to be declared and 
* played in the Whitsonne weeke, was devised 
* and made by Sir Henry Frances, sometyme 
* moonke there; who gat of Clement, then 
*bushop of Rome 1000 dayes of pardon, 
* and of the bushop of Chester at that tyme, 
* 40 dayes of pardon, to every person resorting 
* in peaceable maner to hear the sayd playes ; 
“ which were instituted to the honor of God 
* by John Arnway then major of Chester, his 
* brethren and whole cominalty thereof ; to 
* be brought forth, declared, and played, a 
* the cost and charges of the crafismen and 
* occupations of the sayd citty, &c. &c.’* 

These plays were originally composed in 
Latin, in 1327 and 1328 by Randall Higgenet, 
a monk of Chester, who took three journeys 
to Rome, to obtain leave to exhibit them 2m 
English —Holy and patriotic man ! 

The different city companies or brotherhoods 
(of Chester) performed TiGerent stories as best 
suited their professions : nothing could be 
more @ propos than the history of the deluge, 
to the fraternity of water carriers, As their 
exhibition contains some striking passages, 
with a forcible display of conjugal shrewdness 
as it was then practiced, we add a scene trans- 
cribed from a copy which is happily preserved 
in the Bodleian Eien for the edification of 
future generations. It contains the spirited 
dialogue, &c. between Mr. and Mrs. Noah, 

revious to their going on board the Ark. 
us speaks the patriarch : 
Noye. 
Wyfe, come in, whic stands thou there ? 
Thou art ever froward, that sure I sweare ; 
Come in on God’s I’half, tyme it were, 
For feare lest that wee drowne, 
Noye’s Wief. 

You Sir, sett up your sayle, 

And rowe forth with evill hayle ; 

For, withouten land fayle, 

1 will not out of this grove. 

But I have my gossopes evry ech one, 

One fote further I will not gone ; 

They shall not drown, by Saint John, 

An I maye save ther lyves. 

They love me full well by Christ; 


* Harleian MSS, 


But thou wilt lett them into thie chest, 
Ellis row forth maye when thou liste, 
And get thee another wief. 


Noye. 
Sem, sonne, nowe thie mother i war 0 woe, 
By God faith another I doe not knowe. 


Sem. 
Father, I shall fetch herin, I trow, 
Withouten anie faile. 
Mother, my father after thee sends, 
And biddes thee into yonder ship wends ; 
Look upe and see the winds, 
For we bene readie to sayle. 


Noye’s Wief. 
Sonne, go agayne to him, arid saye, 
I will not come therein to daye. 
Noye. 
Come in, wief, in twentie devill waye, 
Or allis stand there without, 


Cham. 
Shall we all fetch her in ? 
Noye. 
Yea, sonnes, in Christ's blessing and mine, 
I would ye hied yea be tyme ; 
For of this flood [ stand in doubt. 


The good Gossopes. 


The flood comes fleeting in apace, 

One every side it spredth full fare ; 

For feare of drowning I am agast. 

Good gossopes, let us draw neare, 

And let us drink are we depart ; 

For ofte tymes we have done so : 

For at a draught thou drinks a quart, 

And so will I doe or I goe, 

Here is a pottel, full of malmesay good and 
strong ; 

It will rejoyce both heart and tong ; 

Though Noy think us never so long, 

Yet wee will drink a tyte. 


Japhet. 


Mother, we pray you altogether ; 
For we are here your owne children ; 
Come into the ship for fear of the wedder, 
For his love that you bought. 

Noye’s Wief. 
That I will not far all your call, 
But I have my gossopes all. 


Sem. 


In faith, mother, yet you shall, 
Whether you will or mongst, 


Noe. 
Well me wief into this boate. 
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Noe’s Wief. 
Have you that for thie note. 
[Gives Noah a lox in the ear.] 


Noe. 

Aha, Mary ! this is whote : 
It is good for to be still. 
A, children! methink my boat remeves ; 
Our tarrying here heughly me gteves : 
On the land the water spreads : 
Gop doe as he will. 

Processional Giants. 

The giants of the London processions, as 
attendants on the mayor and on the sheriffs, 
apparently as appertaining to the dignity of 
ollice, have already excited our curiosity : but 
this exhibition of greatness, was not confined 
to the metropolis ; other cities also practised 
it. Chester, for instance ; for we find men- 
tion in the year 1564, during the mayoralty 
of Sir Lawrence Smith of an annzal spectacle 
upon the watch of the even of St. John the 
Baptist ; for Sir Lawrence, and the alder- 
men and common-council, contract with two 
painters to have in readiness, with all furni- 
ture thereto belonging, viz. four Gyants, one 
unicorne, one dromedarye, one luce, one 
camell, one asse, one dragon, six hobbve 
horses, and sixteen naked boyes ; and the 
same being in readiness, shal] beare or carry, 
or cause to be borne and earryed, duringe the 
watche, from place to place, accordinge as 
the same have been used, &c. This page- 
antry was suppressed during the mayoralty of 
1599. 

The unicorn, and other strange beasts could 
not but prove extremely attractive and amu- 
sing to the populace, whose proficiency in 
Natural History was beyond all question 
greatly promoted thereby. The mention of 
the camel may afford an illustration to a ques- 
tion asked by Kitely in Ben Johnson's ‘* Every 
Man in his Humour.’—‘* By what camel 
sent you this letter ?—Camel ?—Aye, sure 
he was no ordinary beast.”” The camel has 
since been so frequently seen in the streets of 
London, as to abate much of the strangeness 
attributed to him in the days of Sir Lawrence 
Smith, and of Ben Johuson. 


Prices of Cuttle, and other articles at Beau- 


maris, in Wales, A.D. 1400. 8th of 
Henry LV. 

di 
Ahorse - - = - 0 2 0 
mare - - = =- 0 1 4 
cow - - - = O 1 8 
steer or heifer - O 1 O 
yearling calf- - 0 O 4 
sheep - - - - 0 0 4 
cronuach of wheatO 3 4 
dittoocats = - @ 2 0 


Popular Religious Customs. 
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POPULAR RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS; 
ESTABLISHED BY THE Ler non scripta. 


Tue religious customs of any people 
which have obtained popularity among them, 
those for which no known authority exists 
included, are at all times matter of curiosiy 
to the intelligent.— Whence could they 
originate? who authorized them at first ? 
were they not opposed while of recent prace 
tice?—A thousand other questions arise, 
which require for their solution an uncom. 
monly extensive acquaintance with past 
ages. As specimens of whiat these observa- 
tions refer to, we adduce a few from among 
many, which not long since were prevalent 
in Wales, and indeed are not yet altogether 
abolished. They have been gradually dropped, 
in proportion as the age grew enlightened. 
Several were local, several extended through 
the whole country : perhaps, says Mr. Pennant, 
some, which were expressive of their hatred 
of vice, or which had a charitable end in 
view, might as well have been retained, note 
withstanding the smack of folly that was 
often to be perceived in them. 

In church, at the name of the Devil, an 
universal spitting seized the congregation, as 
if in contempt of that evil spirit ; and when- 
ever Judas was mentioned, they expressed 
their abhorrence of him by smiting their 
breasis. 

If there be a Ffynnon Fair, the well of 
our Lady, or any other saint, the water for 
baptism was always brought from thence ; 
and after the ceremony was over, old women 
were very fond of washing their eyes in the 
water of the font. 

Previous #0 a funeral, it was customary, 
when the corpse was brought out of the 
house and laid upon the bier, for the next of 
kin, be it widow, mother, sister, or daugh- 
ter (for it must be a female) to give, over 
the coffin, a quantity of white loaves, in a 
great dish, and sometimes a cheese, with a 
piece of money stuck in it, to certain poor 
persons. After that, they presented, in the 
same manner, a cup of drink, and required 
the person to drink a 'ittle of it immediately. 
When that was done, they kneeled down; 
and the minister, if present, said the Lord’s 
Prayer: after which, they proceeded with 
the corpse ; and at every cross-way, between 
the house and the church, they layed down 
the bier, knelt, and again repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer ; and did the same when they 
first entered the church-yard. 11 is also cuss 
tomary, in many places, to sing psalms on 
the way ; by which the stillness of rural life 
is ofien broken into, in a manner finely pro- 
ductive of religious reflections. 
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To this hour, the bier is carried by the 
next of kin; a custom considered as the 


Popular Religious Customs. 
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Th’extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine, 


highest respect that filial piety can pay to the | But during the holy season, the cock was 


deceased, This was a usage frequent among 
the Romans of high rank ; and it was thought 
a great continuance of the good fortune 
which had attended Metellus Macedonicus 
through his whole being, that when he had, 
in the fulness of years, passed out of life by 
a gentle decay, amidst the kisses and em- 
braces of his nearest connections, he was 
carried to the funeral pile on the shoulders of 
his foursons; and, Jet me add, that each of 
them had enjoyed the greatest offices of the 
commonwealth. 


Among the Welsh it was reckoned fortu- 
nate for the deceased if it should rain while 
they were carrying him to the church, that 
his bier might be wet with the dew of hea« 
ven. 


In some places it was ou geen for the 
friends of the dead to kneel, and say the 
Lord’s Prayer over the grave, for several 
Sundays after the interment; and then to 
dress the grave with flowers. 


Manibus date lilia plenis, 
Purpureos spargam flores ; animamque nepotis 
His saltém accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Maunere. 


Bring fragrant flowers, the fairest lilies bring, 
With all the purple beauties of the spring. 
These gifts at least, these honors I’l] bestow 
On the dear youth, to please his shade below. 
Warton. 


It is still usual to stick, on the eve of St. 
John the Baptist, over the doors, sprigs of 
St. John’s wort, or in lieu of it the common 
mugwort. ‘The intent was to purify the 
house from evil spirits ; in the same manner 
as the Druids were wont to do with vervaine, 
which still bears with the Welsh the signi- 
ficant title of Cas gan Gythrael, or the De- 
mon’s aversion. 


Upon Christmas day, about three o'clock 
in the morning, most of the parishioners 
assembled in church, and after prayers and 
asermon, continued there singing psalms and 
hymns with great devotion till broad day ; 
and if, through age or infirmity, any were 
disabled from attending, they never failed 
having prayers at home, and carols on our 
Saviour's nativity. The former part of the 
custom is still preserved ; but too often per- 
verted into intemperance. ‘This act of devo- 
tion is called Plygan, or the Crewing of the 
Cock. Ithas been a general belief among 
the superstitious, that instantly, 


at his warning, 
Whether in sea or fire, in earth og air, 


supposed 10 exert his power throughout the 
night; from which, undoubtedly, originated 
the Welsh word Plygan, as applied to this 
custom. Accordingly, Shakespeare finely 
describes this old opinion : 


Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long 5 

And then, they say, no spirit walks abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome; then no planets 
strike 5 

No fairy takes ; no witch hath power to charm, 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time, 


The sermon on Christmas day, early in the 
morning, is still attended with great devotion 
in many places. That it leads to intemper- 
ance we never had any reason to believe ; but 
in populous towns, as in Carmarthen for in- 
stance, the plod, plod, of a great number 
of people going to the church in the dark 
(or quitting it) has a very striking and even 
an awful effect on the ear not accustomed to 
it. 

The power attributed to the cock deserves 
notice: that bird was in the depth of winter 
able to banish hurtful charms: as the days 
lengthened, they were measured by—the 
striding of the cock, or what else ?—for it 
was and is, customary to say, ‘* the days 
are got a cock-stride Jonger’—why was the 
cock chosen for this allusion ?—and,—was it 
the common farm-yard cock? This question 
may seem unnecessary ; yet another time of 
the day, which has usually been explained 
by a reference to the common cock, it is 
said, has been partly connected with the 
weodcock. 

In the Cambrian Register for 1796, p. 143, 
we are informed, that woodcocks come in 
great plenty into Pembrokeshire ‘* between 
Michaelmas and Christmas, and in these 
months, he visiteth most houses; theire 
chief taking is in cock redes in woods, with 
netts erected up between two trees, where in 
cock shute tyme (as itis termed, which is 
the twilight, a little after the breaking of the 
day, and before the closing of the night) they 
are taken sometymes two, three, or foure, 
ata fall.” In p. 146, isa note, by another 
hand: ** The cock shots my author talks of 
were very numerous in Pembrokeshire in 
his time, no gentieman’s mansion being 
withovt one or two; but he as lord of 
Kemes, had a great number, particularly in 
his forest of Perkely, which were an article 
of some profit to him,” &c. 

It is true, this writer does not say expressly 
*€ wood-cock shute tyme”—but the connec- 
tion leads to thatidea. The number of these 
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cock-shuts, shews how easily this note of 
time might become popular: for so it cer- 
tainly was, and we may infer from the ease 
with which it is introduced by Shakespeare 
in Richard IIT, 


K. Rich. Saw’st thou the melancholy lord Nor- 
thumberland ? 


Essay - the Situation of Females of Fallen Fortunes. 


Ratcliffe. Thomas the Earl of Surrey, and himself, | 
which can call ino practice a well digesied 


| theory, would exert themselves in behalf of 


Much about cock shut time, from troop to troop, 
Went through the army, cheering up the soldiers. 


How does this agree with the explanation 
given above, of the cock-shut being in céhe 
morning, since this conversation takes place 
at nearly midnight? Had not Ratcliffe seen 
the lord he speaks of, later than the dawn of 
that day ? 

*,* To these observations the Editor begs 
leave toadd a remark on the national crime 
of establishing a new cock-pit for the destruc- 
tion of those innocent and valiant birds by 
the mere process of cruelty. If the attribut- 


ing a kind of sanctity to the bird would protect | 


it from such sufferings, and our countrymen | 


from such enormities, it were much happier 
for the age to be somewhat superstitious. 
We have the mortification to announce that 
notwithstanding the offences to which the 
now destroyed building had given occasion, 
[Compare page 741, of our present volume. } 
a Grand Main of Cocks was lately advertised 
for the opening of Taz New Cockpit, at 
which attended some persons calling them- 
selves gentlemen, whose appearance and man- 
ner seemed to vie with the most ill-looking 
ruffians of this great metropolis, or the villa 
viciosa of France, during the most enormous 
horrors of its sanguinary revolution !— their 
infernal howlings and vociferations, were 
worthy their feelings.........But where is the 
police? Sleeps it on such occasions? Or 
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mankind, to find in a country like this, so 
few occupations by which the superior order 
of females, destitute of fortune, or fallen 
from affluence, can support themselves rce 
spectably. And I have looked forward 
(hitherto with hope ungratified, though not 
extinguished) to that desirable period, when 
some of our senators, gifted with the powers 
of oratory, and endowed with that influence 


this most interesting part of the community, 
and introduce a reform in our laws and cus- 
toms, where itis buttoo certain and obvious 
that they require amendment. Need I, the 
more forcibly to impress my subject, call to 
mind the unhappy and degraded state of 
those young and beautiful females, who so 
frequently parade the streets, and haunt 
the public places of this metropolis ; seeking 
the means of existence, by the sacrifice of 
all those feminine virtues, which can alone 
stamp a value on personal loveliness, or render 
permanent its effects on the heart of man?— 

For my part, I view these miserable vic- 
tims with a compassion bordering on horror, 
for | remember the chaste partner of my bo- 
som, whom | have lost ; and I return witha 
heart full of sheltering tenderness, to the 
offspring of our unien, and the child of my 
care. 

I have indeed a dear good girl of my own— 
when I[ die I can leave her but litle ; and [ 
am sometimes so weak and distrusting, as 
to shed the tear of anxiety in silence, from 
apprehension of what may be her future lot. 
If we look abroad in the world, candour will 


| oblige us to acknowledge, that most of the 


cannot the magistracy interfere?—We shall 


recur to this subject. 


ESSAY ON THE SITUATION OF FEMALES OF 
FALLEN FORTUNES : ON THE OBSTACLES 
WHICH CUSTOM, URGED BY _ PRIDE, 
THROWS IN THE WAY OF HONORABLE 
EXERTIONS. AND ON THE MONOPOLY OF 
THE OTHER SEX IN SUCH AVOCATIONS 
AS PROPERLY BELONG TO WOMEN. 


Submitted to the Consideration of the Gentle- 
men of the LITERARY PANORAMA. 


It has frequently been a subject of regret, 
with the benevolent and reflecting part of 


Vor. IX. (Lit. Pan, June 1811.) 


| 


misfortunes and vices of the female sex, spring 
one way or other, from their connection 
with, or from the ill-directed passions and 
principles of ours. This I shall possibly more 
fally illustrate in some future communication. 
Alas! from the present disorganized state of 
public morals — from the convulsed situation 
of the political world ; and from the many 
obvious instances of perverted principles, how 
justly may we tremble for those cherished ob- 
jects of our tenderness, the female blossoms 
of early love. 

Surely every one anxious for the preserva- 
tion of that order and distinction in society, 
which establishes the equilibrium between 
right and wrong, must wish to see every in- 
nocent and useful occupation encouraged and 
countenanced, by those whose public appro- 
bation stamps a vaiue on private exertion, 
and procures the well merited suffrage due to 
virtuous endeavours. [t shouid ever be res 
membered, that the most perfect human being 
is but a sublunary creature — that we can 
never arrive at perfectio i, till this mortal has 
on immortality. must not have 
too many stumbling-blocks thrown in her 
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pith—she should be encouraged, cheered and | 
Supported, in her honorable labours. But 
the customs of the world are often at war 
with the best principles of our pature: and 
itisa powerful repeller of honorable activity, 
w hen we learn that Mrs. Such-a-one, andMiss 
So-and-so, cannot be admitted into the so- | 
bitty of thei ir former equals, because, since | 
their domestic misfortunes, they are known 
to exercise their abilities for an honest sup- 
port. Now isn ot th is cutting up all distine- 
tion, between calamity arising from the for- 
tuitous events of life, or as avisitation from | 
heaven ; and that misfortune which is the | 
palpable consequence cf our own vices or | 
misconduct? This illiberal custom strikes 
at the very root of female industry, and female 
honour. How many clergymen’s, officers’, 
and even baronets’ daughters, have I known, | 
who at the demise of their parents, have been 
compelled to stipport themsel ves by the pro- | 
fession of milliner or dress-maker, &e. ar taj is 
not a cruel check to their honest labours, | 
rhen they feel the force of those illiberal and 
jenpolitic restrictions which should be con- 
fined to such as are culpable in conduct ?— 
when they see women of unquestionable 
deviation and open profligacy, encouraged and 
countenance, because supported by the ads 
ventitious appen dages of rank and fortune ? 
It is a melancholy reflection for the parents 
of portioaless to find so little en- 
couragement held out to the indigent gent!e- 
wom ah—to see the higher, and more ordinary 
cecupations, which belong properly to the 
female, fillel by men, whom nature and 
providence had ordained for hardier, and 
more athletic labours—and to contemplate the 
narrow avenue which is left for returning 
virtue, 
The situation of women in this kingdom, 
is certainly free from those restraints and la- 
borious employs, which distinguish barba- 
rous nations ; but since we profess ourselves 
an enlightened people, we should, with the 
yoke of barbarism, throw off the chain of | v 
prejuc ig ; and remove those barriers which 
ifupede the progress of female talent, femi- 
nine industry, and female virtue, We "should 
step forward in aid and defence of that sex, 
which nature and our laws have taught to look 
up to us for support and protection ; not only 
as they administer to our pleasures; butas we 
should be the promoters of their virtues, respec- 
iability, and happiness. | shall illustrate these 
remarks, by the relation of an affecting event 
which occurred immedi: ctely with In my own 
knowledg ze, to the ¢ daughter of a valued and 
deceased friend of mine. The poor soul was 
ente ring the very of femate wretch- 
edness, when a commiserating Providence 
brought me acquaitted with her 
situation, and made me the happy instrament 
of saving her from an untimely end. ia hos | 


nour to my departed friend and in delicacy to 
the now respectable unfortunate, I shall with. 
hold the mame of the sufferer. Suffice it 
that I briefly call the attention of the reader, 
toa young, amiable, and beautiful female ; 
beloved and protected by kind patents, whom 
she had the misfortune to lose at an early age 
my ho marrying from an apparently mutual 
affection, and with fair prospects of domestie 
comfort ; possessing a disposition at once 
amiable, ardent, and tender; soom experi- 
enced the several heart-wounding gradations 
of vice and inhumanity, from her profligate 
partner. “Till at length, brought to poverty 
by his excesses, and heart-broken by ill- 
usage, her misery was coinpleted by a total 
abandonment: while the wretch who had 
betrayed her — whose duty, and whose plea- 
sure should have centered in protecting her, 
deprived her of the little remnant of her 
fortune, and sailed for a foreign clime. 
Recalled by the sense of her 
to procure for herself the 
claims of na ire, she tries by the respect- 
able exercise of her talents and industsy, to 


| obtain a support for herself and child 


—the child of her ill-starred and unhappy 
union ra time she succeeds. Her une 


| merited afflictions excite the activity of her 


friends—and her steady fortitude and perse- 
verance procures her a sort of transitory 
fame, whic quickens the imagination, and 
stimulates the curiosity of strangers. But 
compassion built on the sandy foundation 
of novelty soon dwindles to indifference ; 
and even” friendship itself will grow cold, 
when its claims are unequal, and | its demands 
too weiglity. Active benefits, and profitable 
services cradually die away. She tries to live 
—she submits to privations—but the com- 
mon claims of nature are imperious. To het 
own sex she could no longer give amusement 
or consequence; and the other were but 
an ignis fatuus, which would woo her to 
herruin, At length she meets with one, 

who under the specious garb of delicaey, 
tenderness, and respect, offers to sooth her 
sorrows, to mitigate her sufferings, and to 
assist her for virtue’s sake. Care-worn, pen- 
nyless, and wretched—sick with mournful 
retros pection on the past, and looking wiih. 
out | hope to the future—thrown out by po- 
verty, from those circles where formerly she 


was actustomed to shine—with her child 
looking up to her afone for support and pro- 


tection, she at length trusts to the proftlered 
services of this seeming friend, and welcomes 


| with gratitude the soother of her sorrows. 


She beholds him with a veneration amount- 
to enthusiasm, an , cons iders him as an 


anvel from heaven; for he sheltered her 
from indigence, and a fron) want the 
| child of her heart and treasure of her soul. 
Too soon, alas! he discovered himself the 
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agent of another sphere: too late she be- 
comes sensible of the cruel change : 
Jed on by gratitude, bad cast the veil of de- 
lusion over her judgment. The feeble cell 
of prudence is no longer heard—contending 
emotions distract the senses, and virlue ex- 
piresia the fearful delirium. She now only 
Jooks for happiness through the medium of 
her very wretchedness. She no louver re- 
grets her former comforts—her exalted station 
—for her world is in his love ; and in his 
faithfulness is her refuge. alas! is the 
fairy dream of fancy changed! Soon the 
sweet illusion flies! Reality appears with 
awful, with impressive farce, and teaches her 
wha she was! what she is! and what 
to ferted ! 
Vety—and satiety is followed -by 

Hplaint, reproach, contention, 
g, supply the sickening void of 
aderness—ull at length conviciion 


expiring 
pit ae her with the agonizing cer/ainly, that 
she is beloved uo longer. Cold, determined, 
mysterious, and harsh—no quarter is now 
kept by ber betrayer. The well-known rap, 
the nimble step, is now no longer heard ; 
days roll on in dreary wretchedness—in hope- 
Jess, heart-subduing sameness — unmarked 
but by maddening reflection, dejection, aud 
tears. At the mercy of him who had des- 
troyed her reputation and her peace—depend- 
ing on him for subsistence — she ceases to 
complain, for whither should she fly? 
where find support? who will now relieve 
her sorrows, and extricate her from irrepa- 
rable misery? Another now attracts his vi- 
cious fancy, and claims that support and at- 
tention, she had so lately considered as 
her own ; and passion and villainy triumph 
over the expiring embers of 
and humanity. He abandons her entire- 
ly, and answers her heart-stricken, soul- 
moving appeals, with this cruel, laconic, yet 
decisive expression—‘‘ WE MUST MEET NO 
more!!!” Where is now her support ?— 
Where now her refuge ?—To seek for subsis- 
tence (as formerly) from the honourable exer- 
cise of her talents and industry, was a fruitless 
endeavour; for none would employ her un- 
recommended —-and to whom dare she 
now apply? No longer necessary to the 
pleasures of her destroyer, he felt her 
known’ indigence might expose him to 


public opprobrium, and restrain him in the | 


gratification of his licentious pupsuits—he 
therefore basely named her as an easy pur- 
chase to his dissoluie associates. 
ful though faded, she excites the unhallowed 
advances of libertine depravity—she shrinks 
with scorn—shudders with horror—and re- 
treats with agonizing dismay. Want pressed 
hard !—Vice offered the support which her 
Temaining virtue disdained. The cries of 
her orpiian daughter sing im her ear, vibrate 
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atlection | 


‘To love the most ardent, | 


principle 


Sull beauti- | 
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through her heart, and sink into her soul. 
** Nature must be supported she distract- 
edly exclaims, ‘‘ but how? shall she who 
mourns in biiterness over one error, seek ree 
lief by repetition? Shall she wha still reve- 
rences virlue, resign herself to depravity ? 
God forbid !—God of mer- 
cy forgive! forgive the poor wretch who 
rushes uncalled into thy presence!!!” 

Such was the extremity to which the un- 
fortunate was reduced, whose eventful tale 
I have related, But says a truly pious 
divine—** Man's extremity is God’s oppor- 
tunity and was the happy instrument 
of his mercy to this child of error. L 
snatched her from the waves, into which at 
the conclusion of her ejaculation, she was 
| about to plunge ; and restored her ultimately 
to penitence, respectability, and peace. On 
the night which might have closed her earth- 
ly sorrows, she had been insulted and pro- 
scribed by the person with whom her des- 
troyer had lodged her ; and compelled to be- 
come a reluctant beggar! seeking the claims 
of nature for herseli and child fram the ca- 
sual pawenger. But the public ear, so often 
assailed with the sound of érading wretched- 
ness, and uuprincipled imposture, either re- 
pelled her with opprobrium, or heard her 
plaint of woe with cold indifference. Des 
peration and distraction then took possession 
of her soul~and life and nature were about 
to close on her for ever. 

Over errors such as these, Tet not the self- 
righieous vaunt—let not untried virtne exult 
—let not the moralist cownplain, nor the 
stoic refuse his pity! but let each. raise 
the voice, and exiend the hmnd, in sup- 
port of the indigent female, and in aid of 
returning virtue: and let her who js nursed 
in the lap of luxury, and supported by rela- 

tive kindness, bend in humble gratitude to 
that ALMIGHTY POWER, who has exempted 
her from srmilar misfortunes, aod similar 
errors. 

Let the herd of shop-men, men-milliners, 
and. dealers in threads and tapes, be banished 
from their effeminate stations. Let them be 
instructed to wield a sabre in defence of their 
country, or be trained to more becoming, 
and more masculine employs. Let them be 
taught that splicing a@ rope is. more honor. 
able than threading a needle ; and adding a 
leaf to the laurel of a We ron, more 
manly, more glorious, and more characters 
istic than decorating the bandeans of the 
fair. Let such light employs be left to the 
taste of the portionless female. ‘Then should 
| we not see so many objects of misery, de- 
| pravity and infamy, as disgrace the streets and 
| public haunts of our metropolis, for 
“© Many would their mispent lives re-call, 

*© Turn and live honest, could they live at all.” 
CoMMISERATOR, 
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THE ALPS, 
JOURNAL OF M. DOLOMIE£U’S LAST VISIT. 
(Concluded from p. 961.) 

I visited Ferney, of which the distance 
from Geneva is only two leagues, and oi 
which the name is known to every one as 
that of the place which was the residence of 
Voltaire... There is nothing else remarkable 
init. Strangers are shewn the chamber in 
which slept the author of Candide and Zaire, 
and where there is now erected a little mo- 
nument, in so bad a taste, that it looks more 
Jike a stove thanan object intended to re- 
mind us of one of the greatest men of the 
last age. It has two inscriptions, one of 
which I think worthy of being recited, though 
it is already well known : 

Son esprit est partout, et son ceeur est ici. 

“We must not quit Geneva,” said Saint 
Ours to me, without seeing the confluence 
of the Rhone and Arne: there are few scenes 
more picturesque, even in Italy.” When I 
had seen it, I found that he might be right. 
In going to it, we passed Les Délices, for- 
merly the residence of M. Tronchin, a great 
amateur and patron of the arts. 

In one of the suburbs, against a house, 
is a stone, with the inscription,—* Here Jean 
Jacques Rousseau was born:” but nothing 
certain is known of the matter. 

From Geneva we went to Annecy, in the 
ancient Savoy, and thence returned into 
Switzerland, to Chambéry. On the left, near 
Chambéry, is the chain of mountains of Ni- 
volé, among which we remarked the Croix 
Rouge, distinguished by its curved strata. 
The playhouse at Chambéry is pretty. 

After a journey of two leagues, we enter- 
ed the ancient Dauphiné, which commences 
with the Graisivandau, one of the finest and 
most fertile valleys on the globe. We passed 
the fortress of Barra, which formerly defend- 
ed the entrance of the valley. We dined at 
Fouret. The'villages succeed each other at a 
quarter of a league’s distance. It is seven 
leagues to Grenoble, whence we proceeded 
to an estate belonging to Dolomieu’s family, 
called La Cédte. We found the inhabi- 
tants sorry that they had not been informed 
of Dolomien's approach, because if they had, 
they would have come out to meet him ; but 
Dolomieu, who foresaw this, had purposely 
forborne to announce his arrival. ‘The cha- 
tean was without any thing remarkable ; for- 
merly, it had a tower, from which there was 
a distant prospect of the back of the town. 
The recollection of this, and of so many other 
injuries, appeared, at first, to sadden Dolo- 
mieu ; but the flattering manner in which he 
was received by every body, was not long in 


driving out of his mind all melancholy ideas. 
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[152 
We supped with a friend of the family. 
In the morning, I was presented with grapes, 
or it was now the time of the vintage, and 
we breakfasted on chesnuts and milk, an exe 
cellent breakfast in use in this couniry. 
Soon afierwards, the mayor, a man exceed- 
ingly careful for the good of his city, hs it ts 
io be wished that all magistrates were, came, 
with the rest of the municipality, to pay 
their compliments to Dolomieu. ‘The na- 
tional guard also arrived on the same errand. 
Cannon were discharged, and the bells had 
been ringing more than an hour, befure Do- 
lomieu perceived the circumstance. It was not 
ull they had ceased ringing that he asked why 
they had been rung. He received every one 
with a civility and affability that must move 
the hearts of the most insensible. We were 
in an apartment where there still remained 
the frames of the family pictures which had 
been burnt by the populace during the reign 
of terror. Dolomieu afterwards related, that 
among those who had come to offer us their 
felicitations, he had recognized some of those 
who had lately sacked the chateau, adding, 
that it appeared to him that the greatest 
punishment they could receive was that of 
seeing the empty frames reproach them with 
their excesses. The doors were open to all, 
and citizens, farmers, labourers, all came to 
embrace him, and assure him of their sym- 
pathy in his sufferings.* In the evening, 
the band of the national guard entertained us 
with music. So many testimonies of good 
will greatly moved Dolomieu, and recalled 
to him the years of his youth, which he had 
passed on this spot. 

We left La Céte the next morning, es- 
corted by twelve or fifteen young men on 
horseback, who said, that since Dolomieu 
had deprived them of the pleasure of going 
out to meet him, they would at least enjoy 
that of attending him on his departure. 
They accompanied us for more than three 
leagues. Dolomieu was on horseback also. 
We crossed the plain of Blachetons, which 
is all covered with large rounded stones, 
between which, in all parts, it yields good 
crops of rye and: sarrazin. I have had oc-~ 
casion to observe, said Dolomieu, that the 
greater portion of the department of Icere is 
covered with rounded stones of grained 
quartz. In all the surrounding country, I 
have never met with mountains of the same 
rock. ‘Khe least remote is that which is near 
Saint Bernard, but this can never have fur- 
nished all the stones that are found here, and 
which are enough to make four mountains, 
each of the size of Mont Blanc. 

From the Tour-du-Pin, we went on foot 
to Dojomieu, a distance of only three quarters 
of a league. Dolomieu had promised to 


* See the commencement of this journal. 
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shew me something interesting in agriculture 
here, and he kept his word. I did not find 
a single village in a space of fourteen square 
leagues. All the houses of the peasantry 
stand in the middle of their respective fields, 
which are thus joined to each other. Few 
travellers, and even few Frenchmen have vi- 
sited this country, because it lies apart from 
all the principal roads. The chateau of Do- 
Jomieu was ruined in the revolution. It is 
very prettily situated, and was kept in perfect 
repair by Dolomieu’s father, who lived in it 
and was much attached to agriculture. The 
property is at present under sequestration. 
Since his time, the rents have doubled; but 
there are farmers who have been ruined by the 
desire of outbid ting each other, and who have 
been obliged to become bankrupts. All the pea- 
sants came from the country round, to pay 
their compliments to Dolomieu, and assure 
hii of their attachment. We left Dolomien, 
and went to dinner at a distance, with M. 
Murinet, where we met Dolomieu’s brother- 


Parliamentary History: 


in-law, who is the son of the celebrated | 


Costa. We slept at Tour-du-Pin, where 
Dolomien paid a visit to his nurse. The old 
woman's pleasure, at seeing again the child 
she had nursed, exceeds description. We set 
out the next day for Lyons, and passed by 
Bourguignon, so celebrated for the extraordi- 
nary whiteness of its bread. This town has a 
trade in flour which increases every day, 
Dolomieu parted from me at Lyons, to go 
to his sister’s, at Chateauneuf. 

Dolomieu lived only a shoré time after our 
separation. He died ia the arms of his sis- 
ter, of whom he used constantly to speak. 


He was born on the 22d of June, 1750; | 


and, at the time of his death, was in his 
fifty-first year His disease was a putrid fever. 
What further hopes were we noi entitled to 
indulge concerning him, considering too, 
that he did not employ himself in miueralogy 
before his thirtieth year! His works are not 
pumerous ; for he had no mania of writing, 
and had Jaid it down to himself as a maxim, 
that we should never take up the pen but to 
say something new or useful. His disposition 
was the most amiable. 


PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 
Cuap. V.—Commercial Credit—New The- 
atre—Gen. Graham — Militia — Pay of 

Army—of Navy-—Aid to Portugal—Bul- 

lion Report and Propositions. 

House of Commons, Friday March 22. 

In acommittee of supply : Mr. Yorke moved 
for £1,167,761i, for the ordinary expences of 
the navy. 

Sir Scott took occasion to vindicate the 
court of admisalty [of which he is judge} 
from delays in distributing justice in prize 
causes, &e. He admitted that several causes 
which originated in the capture of vessels six 
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years ago, were not definitively settled; but 
the court was not responsible for this delay. 
Some so far back as 1799 remained unsettled 
or unpaid, but the blame was not imputable 
to the court. One cause was the starting up 
of claimants after a vessel was condemned ; 
of which claimants many were sent to the 
remotest parts of the earth, in the service of 
their country: 

Mr. Rose concurred in vindicating the 
court of admiralty. 

Sir Charles Pole, who had complained on 
this subject, was not satisfied ; but thought 
the grievance still remained as guilt on some- 
body, and to the best of his knowledge the 
court of admiralty was the place. 

Barracks. 

Mr. Wharton moved for £482,000 for 
barrack service. The barracks for the life- 
guards, adjacent to the metropolis would re- 
quire this year £106,000; the lease of the 
present barracks beimg uvearly expired. 

Commercial Credié. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the third reading of the bill for assisting the 
meéerchsots, &c. 

Mr. Whitbread said he must give his de« 
cided negative to this bill. ‘The old respect- 
able mercantile houses had not suffered ; the 
new speculators were almost all gone already, 
heyoud redemption, ‘The security to be given 
by goods was a mockery to the manufacturers, 
who had been cheated out of their goods. 
The tssue of exchequer bills would not open 
markets for goods. The bill might be made 
the means of unconstitutional influence by 
favouring one, and refusing another. No 
man on either side of the house heartily liked 
it. He thought the true remedy for our 
distresses lay in reconciliation with America, 
and peace with the contiaent. 

The bill passed. 

New Theatre. 

March 25.—On the motion of Mr. Mellish 
for the second reading of this bill, Mr. Sheridan 
rose, and expressed his surprize that the hon. 
gent. should adduce no reasouings in support 
of his bill. He hoped that he (Mr. S.) 
should be able to satisfy the house, and even 
the hon. mover, that it ought to be relin- 
quished. He assured the house that he was 
not instigated in his opposition by motives of 
personal vanity; but simply by a wish to 
protect the rights aud property of those wo 
had suffered by the late fire at Drury Lane 
Theatre. The right hon. gentleman also 
stated, that on the 28th of June 1810, he 
received a letter from the Lord Chamberlain, 
through a gentleman who held a high situae 
tion in that department, which stated, 
«* That he had it in command from the 
Lord Chamberlain to acquaint him (Mr, 8.) 
that he had been informed of his purposing to 
put forward a dormant patent, and signify- 
ing the Lord Chamberlain's intention to resist 
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it.—(Signed) Thos. Mash."—That discus- 
sion however, said Mr. Sheridan, after some 
little altercation, terminated in an amicable 
adjustment; Mr. S. hoped the present would 
do the same. 

Mr. Browne said, if it could be satisfacto- 
rily proved the Drury Lane Theaire would be 
rebuilt, he had no doubt that the petitioners 
would postpone their application until next 
year. He only spoke for himself; but he 
would venture to say, from the disposition to 
accommodate by which the petitioners were 
actuated, that the bill would in that case, 
be withdrawn for the present. 

Mr. Whitbread among other observations 
said, he had been applied to, to look imto the 
concerns of the theatre, which he had the 
satisfaction to state were such as to warrant 
him in saying that af would be restored. He 
hoped the proposal he had to make was fair, 
and would be acceded to, ‘* That the word 
now be left out in the original motion, and 
that this day six weeks be inserted.” 

Mr. Mellish said, as it appeared to- be the 
sense of the house, he was willing to accede 
to the amended motion. 

House of Lords, March 26. 
Liberty of Conscience. 

The order of the day for the second reading 
of Earl Stanhope’s bill, for granting complete 
liberty of conscience to all dissenters serving 
in the army and navy, being moved,—''he 
Earl of Liverpool considered the principle 
of the bill as having been already recog 
nized in the mutiny bill; there was no occa- 
sion for any further enactment. 

Earl Stanhope thought this a most unpar- 
Hamentary argument. “The condition of the 
soldiers demanded attention to their feelings 
asmen. Officers were sometimes ignorant ; 
and sometimes headstrong; he claimed no- 
thing but justice ; he would take care that the 
soldier obeyed only legal orders. He had 
done his duty : Jet the house do theirs. 

Lord Redesdale considered the bill as un- 
necessary: the dissenters are secure of the 
most perfect toleration: the catholics desired 
no new enactments ; they felt themselves 
completely safe. Earl Stanhope in reply, said 
the being a dissenter was a proof of integrity ; 
being in contradiction to power. He added 
many other observations. 

Bill ordered for this day six months. 
House of Commons, ‘Tuesday March 27. 
Maynooth College. 

Mr. Hutchinson gave a history of the 
causes of the establishment of this new col- 
lece in’ 1795.* It was at first intended to 
admit 200 students. In 1806 and 1807 the 
mumber was increased to 250. The college 
was not provided with competent masters ! 
how should ir? Government allowed to the 


* Compare Paxorama, Vol IV p. 721. 
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professors £°5!! per head: to the students 
is. Gd per day: to the -day labourers in 
anotiter institution Is. 8d, perday! Could 
any thing be more indecorous? All the 
other Irish grants were considerably augment- 
ed; this alone is reduced. The number of 
students that used formerly to go abroad for 
education was 530: they should provide for 
the same number now. Would any one 
prefer an ignorant priesthood? Why neglect 
those who are to have charge of 4,000,000 of 
souls? The Irish people were formerly 
civilized and learned; they even diffused 
civilization and learning over other realms. 
Why not put learning again within their pow- 
r?—Lord Lyttleton, in his history of Henry 
the second (quarto edition, page 26), says, 
‘* about the middle of the 7th century (says 
the venerable Bede), numbers both of the 
nobles and of the second rank of-English 
left their country and retired into Ireland, for 
the sake of studying, and leading there a 
stricter life. All these (he affirms) the Irish 
most willingly received, and maintained at 
their own charge — supplying them with 
books, and being their teachers without fee 
or reward.”—** A most honourable testimony 
(says Lyttleton), not only of the learning, but 
also the hospitality and bounty of that nation.” 
He named other instances of learned Irishmen. 
An additional £4,000 (making the whole 
grant £13,000) could not be refused ona 
principle of economy : it could be no injury 
to the state to grantit. He moved the res 
committal of the resolution. 

Mr. P. Moore thought it but justice to 
Ireland to comply with the motion : it was 
but giving back a small part of what was ob- 
tained froin the catholics. He added many 
other reflections. 

On a division, for the re-committal 12— 
against it 30. 


Thanks to General Graham. 
March 27.—The Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer was convinced that on the present oc- 
casion the feeling in every breast would only 
be weakened by any expression he might at- 
tempt to give it. He did not think it neces 
sary to take up the time of the house in stating 
preliminaries. He therefore moved, ‘* That 
the thanks of the house be given to Lieut. 
Gen. Thomas Graham, for the distinguished 
ability he displayed in the contest on the 
heights of Barrosa, which terminated in 
the signal and total defeat of a superior force. 
That the thanks of this house be given to 
Gen. Dilkes, and several other officers of the 
British army, who distinguished themselves in 
the brilliant action on the heights of Barrosa. 
That the Speaker do communicate the thanks 
of this house to General Graham, &c.” 

Mr. Sheridan said, that he was happy to 


meet the eye of the Speaker on this occasion, 
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anxious to have the honour of se- | 
He was convinced 


for he was 
conding such a notion. 
that th ere was noone in that house but would 
wish for the same honour. The right hon. 
geot, said rightly that there should be now | 
no contest, “Pak ihat of vying with each othe 
in giving thanks sneral who hac 
achieved this brilliant victo If there aad 
been any one who, fete the time of enter- 
ing the contest, had conceived that he saw a 
moment when we could recede from the cause 
in consistence with Britis: honour—he never 
entertained the one, or perceived the other. 
If there were another description of persons 
who thought that we could now draw our 
forces from the peninsula, and abandon it to 
its fate, —/rom them he differed more than 
from the former. He hoped the house would | 


the brave ge 
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not consider him as intruding if he said, that | 


he could not hear the praises 
ham as an officer, without offering a tribnte 
to his private Virtues, for there never was a 
loftier spirit seated ina milder heart. He be- 
came a soldier (if he might use the expression) 
by accident. In 1793, a noble friend of his 
(Mr. Sheridan’s), now at the head of the 
orduance, *in describing the attack on PoUION, 
wrote, that the Britis hi troops were greatly a: 

sisted by the exertions of a private g : 
this was General Graham, who was at that 
time broken in spirit, unde ra domestic afflic- 
tion, but undaunted in heart. From that 
hour he became a soldier ; he felt he could be 
of service to his country. He returned to 


England, and raised two battalions. He 
then went to Austria, where he served the 


whole of the campaign. He vas confined 
for some time in Mantua, whence he made 
his escape; notin disguise, not asa spy, but in 
his uniform, as Kecameé a British ofiicer. He 
distinguished himseli’ in the attack on Malta, 
where he was superseded by General Pigot, 
who said that he had arrived only to receive 
the ar a From thence he went to 
Egypt, and shortly after accompanied Gen. 
Moore to the Baltic. Of that officer ke was 
the bosom friend; in the hour of trial he 
was one of his best advis sets ; in the hour of 
adversity he was one of his best consolers. 
While tn Austria, where he had no other bed 
but his cloak hard ground, 


upon the 


of General Gra- 


| the motion, 
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army ; the officers did not consider that they 
were passed by: all thouglit that they were 
promoted in him. As to the inerits of the 
late commander-in-chief, he wonld not hes 
sitale to say, that no v j > thiscould be 
obtained without some portion of the glory 


iclory WK 


reaching him. 
‘Thanks passed, nem. diss. 


Informations Ex-Officio. 

Lord Foikestone in a very Jong speech sup- 
ported the propriety of inquir ito the num- 
ber of informations not b to trial; but 
kept hangi ng over the head i 
sa ! to be de} nquer ts. wey Ue 
merous since the present Att eral 
came into office, than ever. He r) 


the punishment inflicted on the « 
Day, who was not in the printing 
when the fact for which he suffered was come 
mitted. He complained of the power given 
to the Attorney General on his mere ipse 
dixit, to put a subject to great expense, 
anxiety, and einiediendie. He was not 
bound to bring the to trial: he had 
many other advantages on these cases, not 
customary On others, 

The Attorney General said, the object of 
he conceived, was to call in 


e 


case 


| question the conduct of the Attorney General, 


he carried with him the map of his estates in | 


Scotland, aud in his absence gave directions, 
not for the raising of Ins rents, but for the 
erection of cottages for the benefit of his poor 


read hiss: unk : 


tenants. ‘General Graham recove 
when mentioning this, he could not bat re- 
collect that it was the last act of the late com- 
mander-in-chief to restore him; and. he would 
say, that that commander-in-chief was the 


best that the British ariny ever saw. . That 
promotion did not cause a mutmur_in the 
~ 


* Lord Mulgra ye. 


with respect to ex officto informations. The 


power of the Attorney General the noble 
Jord had not denied. Had the noble lord 


shewn that that power had | been made an in- 
» be should not hate 
motion: bug 


strument of Tession 
said a single word egainst the 
no such ease had been made out 

Sir F. Burdett supported the miotion 

Lord Folkestone replied to the arguments 
of the Attorney Gene a 

The question was loudly called for, and 
the house divided,—For the 
against it 119.—Majority against the motion 


motion 350— 


—83. 


Discussion of the Lill of Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly for diminishing the it of 
robbery dwelling house. 

Mr. Frankland, and the Chancellor of the 
Anstrather, Liord G. 
mmbie, Morris, Si 
the bill. 

On a divisi m, for the bill, 79—A rst 


53—Majority, 
House of Lords, Ar a 
Commercial Credit. 
On the thifd reading of 1 bil, 
Earl Lauderdale moved au-amend ment to 
re: train the 
the Exchequer bills proposed by 


til 


Bank from makiitg adva 


He wished the Bank to re 
in cash; and urged 
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Earl Bathurst opposed the motion. He 
could not allow any proposal to impair the 
market for Exchequer bills of any description. 
Bank notes did not increase at the rate sup- 
posed :—the dividends were paid in them 

uar/erly; but there was no quarterly effect 
rom them, whether on the necessaries of 
life, or on the course of exchange : in fact, 
their equivalent value returned to the Bank 
in a very short time.—Bill passed. 
House of Commons, April 2. 
Militia Enlistment Bull. 

On the Report from the Committee, 

Mr Elliot objected to the alterations made 
in the original plan of this bill:—it led toa 
total decline of the recruiting for the regular 
army. Mr. Windham’s bill while in activity 
produced the first quarter at the rate of 10,000 
men per annum ; the second quarter 13,000: 
the third 21,000; the fourth 24,000. The 
high bounties were premiums for desertion. 
He hoped the militia officers would pause. 

Mr. Giles spoke against the bill: —we had 
no less than 240,000 men locked up in the 
militia and volunteers :—he thought the men 
would first enter into the militia, get that 
bounty ; then enter into the regular army, 
and get the second bounty. How then could 
volunteering into the line in the first instance 
have fair play? 

Co]. Ellisun disapproved of the ballot ; and 
thought almost any other way preferable. 

Col. Ducket and Lord Castlereagh sup- 

orted the bill. 

Mr. Wilberforce thought, the great evil to 
be feared was the forming a regular plan by 
means of enlistments to drain the militia. 
Such a system would have very pernicious 
consequences. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder, thought the ballot 
would not in fact be resorted to under this 
bill. Recruiting by beat of drum had raised 
in the first six months of its operation 6671 : 
in the next six months while the ballot was 
daily expected 3983: being 4000 more than 
was required by the present bill. 

Commitiee of Supply. 

Mr. A. Cooper explained various items in 
the ordvance estimates ; especially those en- 
creased in magnitude :—as for powder maga- 
zines, £50,000. 

Battle of Barrosa. 

Mr. Ward complained heavily of the con- 
duct of the Spavish General at that affair. 
He condemned the supineness, or treachery, — 
or imbecility of the Spanish army, fighting 
on Spanish ground, Were this the prevail- 
ing character of the Spanish forces, the cause 
of Spain was altogether hopeless. He did 
not complain of the people, but of their Go- 
vernment. He could not consent to sacri- 
fice such armies as that of Gen. Graham to 
Spanish intrigue. 


Mr. Perceval did not think that Gen. Gras 
ham’s dispatches justified calling the Spani- 
aids cold blooded spectators: —he said ex- 
pressly that some of their batialions returned 
to the field of battle with all possibde speed. 
He thought they had not sutiicient informa- 
tion on which to form a determinate judgment. 
The Spaniards had done wonders, consi- 
dering the difficulties they had to struggle 
with as a nation. They were not subdued, 
notwithstanding all prognostications in their 
disfavour. 

Mr. Whitbread spoke in support of Mr, 
Ward's complaiat. 

April2.—The Western Fishery bill, after 
some conversation, to be read this day six 
months, 

Mr. Tighe presented a petition from the 
freeholders of the County of Wexford, for a 
writ of election for that county, their pre- 
sent member (Mr. Alcock) being deranged 
in his mind. Referred to Committee of Pri- 
vileges. 

Lord Binning moved for a Committee to 
enquire into the expediency of annulling the 
pepe of the mail coaches from turnpike 
tolls. 

Sir Patrick Murray seconded the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed 
it: no grievance having been stated in 25 
years, during which it had been established. 
On a division, for the motion, 39—against 
it, 34. 

Distillery Bill. 

Mr. Curwen spoke at considerable length 
against the bill. He thought all possible at- 
tention should be given to diminishing the 
importation of grain; for which we had late- 
ly £7,000,000. 

Ir. Rose supported the bill. 

Sir J. Anstruther opposed it. 

On adivision, for Mr. Curwen’s amends 
ment, 49—against it, 74—majority, 25. 

House of Lords, April 4. 

The Earl of Stanhope brought to the con- 
sideration of the house the circular letter of 
Mr. Pole to the magistrates of Ireland. His 
motion went to assert that Mr. Pole’s lettes 
required of the magistrates acts of severity 
not authorised by law. Petitions were law- 
ful : the Irish had a right to petition: why 
er out by name a certain religious sect? 

f the assemby of the Catholics,—if Mr. 
Hay’s letter, was unlawful, why not go 
sharply to work? Whereas, in fact, Mr. 
Pole’s letter was illegal ; or at all events, it 
was a most uncommendable measure in the 
Irish government. 

The Earl of Liverpool hoped the noble 
lord had not proved the illegality of this letter 
to the satisfaction of the house. It was a 
question rather of discretion ; and if asound 
discretion had been used, that would justify 
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the measure. Government might surely 
wait to see the veal object of men’s as- 
sembling ; whether it were simple petition- 
ing, or permanent.delegation : the latter was 
clearly illegal. 

Lord Holland observed, the question was 
not whether the Catholics had acted 
but whether Mr. Pole had acted illegally. 
The noble lord had wisely dropped this part 
of the motion. His lordship commended 
the general government of the Duke of Rich- 
mond in Ireland ; but, this did not make or 
alter the law. Could the justices, mayors, 
&c. act as directed in that letter? He main- 
tained that they could not. 

The Lord Chancellor acknowledged that 
Mr. Pole’s letter might have been more cor- 
rectlv worded : but by his directing the ma- 
gistrates to act according to a statute in force, 
it was plain no harm was intended, neither 
had any occurred. He could not accede to the 
motion 

Lord Grenville complimented the noble 
lord on his candour. He thought Mr. Pole 
had not authority to issue this letter ; a pro- 
clamation was necessary, and tegal. Ona 
division : For the motion 6—Against it 21. 

House of Coinmons, April 4, 

General Gascoyne enlarged on the necessity 
of augmenting the pay of the officers of the 
army. The first regulation of the military 
establishment was in 1614; when an ensign 
was allowed six days’ pay of a common sol- 
dier, 3s. per diem; a lieutenant eight days 
pay; major and higher officers in a similar 
ratio. In 1695 a lieut-col.’s pay was 17s. 
per diem; at present it is 17s,: but is by 
the income tax reduced to 15s. yet all neces- 
saries-of life have increased in price. The 
army, the soldiers, had received increased pay, 
why not the oflicers? Perquisites formerly 
allowed, were now withheld. The Prince 
Regent had done something by an allowance 
of wine free of duty; but this was not 
enough. ‘Phe Captain’s was a rank that es- 
pecially demanded protection. He should 
ask 5s. per diem for the captains instead of 3s. 

Mr. Taylor supported the motion. 

Lord Palmerston said, no officers could 

deserve better of their country: to withhold 
any thing from them was unjust. He gave 
his honourable friend credit for his intention ; 
but must resist his motion; and the good 
sense of the officers would justify his reasons. 
The motion placed ministers, and himself as 
a minister, in a very aukward situation, The 
yay of captains had certainly been increased 
on Qs. 6d. to 10s. Gd and if a Captain got 
rank as Brevet Major his pay was 12s. Gd. 
An officer knew before-hand what his emo- 
Juments would be. Besides pay there were 
allowances for lodging money, Lét, and 
forage money, travelling money, and now 
lately to the messes, wine, &e. 
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Sir James Pulteney, Gen. Tarleton, and 
others spoke ; and Gen. Gascoyne, perceiving 
the sense of the houseagainst him, withdrew 
his motion. 

On the motion of Mr. Barham, a come 
mittee was appointed to promote free labour 
in the West Ladies. 

On the motion of the Chancellor of the 


| Exchequer the Speaker was ordered to give 


notice in writing to the directors of the East- 
ludia Company of the expiration of their 
Charter, at the end of three years from the 
10th inst. 


House of Lords, Monday, April 8. 
Prince Regent's Message—Aid to the Portus 

The Marquis Wellesle® stated a message 
from his royal highness the Prince Regent to 
the House of Lords, which was read by the 
Lord of Chancellor. 

Georce P. R. 

The Prince Regent, in the name and on 
behalf of his majesty, having taken into his 
serious consideration the accoun:s which he 
has received of the severe distresses to which 
the inhabitants of a part of the kingdom of 
Portugal have been exposed in their persons 
and property, in consequence of the invasion 
of that country, and especially from the 
wanton and savage barbarity exercised by the 
French armies, in their recent retreat, which 
cannot fail to affect the hearts of all persons 
who have any sense of religion or huinanity, 
desires to be enabled by the House of Com- 


| mons to afford the suffering subjects of his 


Majesty's good and faithful ally, such speedy 

and effectual relief as inay be suitable to this 

interesting and afflicting occasion. G. P. R. 

To be taken into cousideration to morrow. 
Militia Enlistment Bill. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved the second 
reading of this bill ; explained some of the 
provisions of it, and thought the ballot should 
be resorted to as sparingly as possible. 

The Earl of Ross!yn, Lord Sidinouth, and 
Lord Holland praised the late Mr. Windham’s 
plan. Lord Sidmouth stated the annual 
waste of the army at 23,000: raised by re- 
erviting and foreign ‘corps 13,000, to raise 
10,000 from the militia would exactly make 
good the annual waste. 

House of Commons, April 8, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought 
a message from the Prince Regent, respecting 
Portugal ; the same as that delivered to the 
House of Lords. 

Mr. Whitbread moved an address for a 
communication on the state of his Majesty’s 
health,—from the Queen’s Privy Couxcil. 

Sierra Leone. 

Inacommittee of supply, discussion on the 
absencé of the judge, appointed to this colo- 
py, from his charge during two years. — He 
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was to be chief justice, and judge of the ad- 
miralty court: the situation required know- 
ledge; it was difficult to find a proper per- 
son; the salary was only £1,500: other 
jddges had at least £2,000 —In reply, it was 
observed, thatthe judges in the West Indies, 
had seldom more than £500: the chief jus- 
tice of Canada, had £1,100: the chief jus- 
tice of Prince Edward’s island £500. ‘The 
insalubrity of the climate was strongly stated. 
Ways and Means. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
the amount of old naval stores sold, applica- 
ble to the present year, at £43,364. The 
sotplus of Consolidated Fund, April 5, was 
£096,927. The gmount of this fund was 
higher lasé year, isi ever was known: it 
included £600,000 arrears of taxes: the 
import also, was excessive: the produce of 
this fund, for ¢his year, exceeded his estimate 
by £1,300,000, after all charges had been 
paid. ‘This fund was increasing : for instance, 

Sth April, 1809 it was 36,443,770. 
18:9 41,441,774. 
1sil 41,341,700. 
being but 106,000, below the most produe- 
tive year ever known, in spite of all obstacles 
thrown in the way of our prosperity. 

*Mr. Bankes recommended economy; and 
wished to know ‘whether the miliua fines 
were itictuded in this fund ? 

Mr. H. Thornton feared, that with our 
iméreased révenue ces. more than 
kept pace mn increase: almost all grants this 
session were 2ugmented, because the expences 
of the times were increased. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that last year there had been no new taxes 
imposed ; this therefore was the actual pro- 
duce of the o!d establishments. For instance, 
the Stamp duties in 1810 were £5,188,426 : 
this year, £5,302,000: yetin this depart- 
ment there were more ad valorem duties than 
inany other. The revenue of the Post Office 
last year exeeeded the former by 90 or 
£100,000: this vear exceeded the last by 
£100,000. This surely was a proof of in- 
crease of business. 

Sir S. Romilly moved the third reading of 
the bill for preventing robberies in dwelling 
houses, by moderating the punishment. 

On a division—for the bill, 50-against it, 


39. 


House of Lords, April 9. 
Aid to Portugal. 

Marquis Wellesley moved his address to the 
Prince Regent, for the purpose of affording 
aid to Portugal; he enlarged on the 
great sacrifices made by that nation; the for- 
titude with which it had suffered privations 
and losses, under the wanton cruelly and 
savage barbarity of the Freneh army. He 
did not think details necessary. Policy also 
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recommended this measure: the main spring 
of resistance was in the [Portuguese] people : 
they ought to be favourably considered. The 
enemy was completely disappointed. The 
event had raised our character also; and that 
of the great general who commanded. On 
this great military diversion depended the 
hopes of the peninsula and of Europe, 
The measure was connected with every thing 
dear to Britons. —He must recollect our 
ancient connections with the Portuguese. 
After further enlargement, the noble mars 
quis moved for the sum of £100,000. 

Earl Grosvenor telt a difficulty in adding 
so large a sum to the £2,000,000 already 
granted to Portugal. He asked if their 
lordships were ready to take the whole bur- 
den of Portugal ou themselves? We should 
be just before we were generons. ‘Too great 
liberality had sometimes the effect of abating 
the efforts of the party benefited. 

Lord Harrowby said, Portugal was so plun« 
dered and exhausted that only Britain could 
assist her. Highiv as he thought of the Bri- 
tish general, he did not think his effoits 
would have been successful without the ex- 
ertions of the Portuguese. Their peasantry 
and militia had fought side by side with the 
British troops. Their officers had shared the 
danger and the glory. 

‘The Marquis cf Lansdowne said, the 
distresses of Portugal were on his mind irre. 
sistible : it were miserable economy io withe 
hold assistance: it might be too late if des 
layed. ‘This would be remembered by Pore 
tugal to the latest posterity. 

Motion agreed to nem. diss, 


House of Commons, April 9. 

Mr. Wilbraham Bootle introduced a bill 
to amend the state of parish apprentices. He 
complained of the indifference of overseers 
to the welfare of those who were under 
their charge. They got rid of the children 
and cared no more about them. A great 
number of children were regularly imported 
from the metropolis into Lancashire—sent 
off by 200 ata time. He wished they should 
not be transported’ so far; say forty miles. 
That forty days should elapse between the 
arrival of the child and the completion of the 
indentures ;—-that the number taken by any 
manuiactory be limited. 

Pay of Navy Officers. 

Capt. Bennet complained of the effect of 
foreign exchanges on the pay of navy officers : 
in the Mediterranean, and at Lisbon, this 
was adednetion of 30 percent. ‘The navy 
should receive their pay at par, as the army 
did. 

Mr. Yorke spcke highly in praise of the 
navy: but sthe admiralty could not increase 
the pay in any shape. Officers and crews 
might draw for their pay when they liked, 
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The exchange had been sometimes favourable 
to officers on distant stations. 

Mr. Whitbread supported the motion : he 
thought the course of the exchange might 
be regulated, so as to be no obstacle. 

Mr. Rose said, the exchange at Jamaica 
was 12 per cent. in their favour. 

Mr. Huskisson stated the great difficulties 
in the way of remitting ;-—in specie ? where 
was it to be got? He recommended to with- 
draw the motion. 

Previous question carried. 

Distillery Bill. 

Sir John Sinelair stated the injury this 
measure would be to the farmer. The dis- 
tilleries consumed 800,000 quarters of gtain. 
The grains applied to the feeding of cattle 
would be lost: the very manure of those 
cattle was worth £25,000 per ann. 

Mr. W. Smith entered into calculations to 
shew that by distilling from sugar, every 19 
gallons lost 26s. The cost of 800,000 quar- 
ters of corn was about £1,600,000: to make 
the same quantity of spirits from sugar, cost 
£2,600,600. The complaint of the West 
India proprietors would be remedied by 
leaving things to their natural course. The 
quantity of sugar imported and retained in this 
country for home consumption, was, in the 
five years previous to 1709, 1,500,000 cwt. 
10 yearsafterwards Reaves 1,200,000 

1795 

2,200,000 

1808 ....... 2,300,000 
Neither the demand nor population of the 
country had increased since 1795 from 13 to 
v2. He thought lowering the daties might be 
a better mode of giving relief, 

Mr. Hibbert said that on the average of 
eleven years £4,000,000 yearly had been paid 
to the enemy for corn: last year it was 
£7,000,000 : one year it was 10,000,000. All 
that the West India proprietors asked, was to 
detive advantage from one fourth of this 
sam; cnough was still left to encourage 
agriculture. 

Mr. W. Taylor, Mr. Fuller, Lord Bin- 
ning, and others spoke. —Bill advanced one 
stage. 

Relief of the Portuguese. 

April 10 —The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer enlarged on the fortitade and endurance 
displayed by the sufferers in Portugal: all 
kinds of claim were united in this Instance, 
want and merit in the people, humanity, r- 
ligion, policy, all concurred. He read a let- 
ter from Lord Wellington, dated October 27, 
1810, in which -his lordship adverting to ihe 
harvest of Indian corn then on the ground, 
and to the accustomed devastations of the 
enemy, recommended the Portuguese to the 
consideration of government, and to the ge- 
nerosiiy of the nation. This letter was a 
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clear proof that Lord Wellington foresaw the 
retreat of the French, Mr. P. complimen« 
ted very highly the achievements of the Bri- 
tish General, now issuing in the forced retreat 
of Massena from Portugal. He adverted to 
the calamnies of the enemy ; quoted the 
affirmations of the Monileur ; compared those 
statements with the facts, &c. The French 
had burnt towns and villages:;—but they had 
not driven ihe English into the sea. While 
assisting the suflering Portuguese, —this grant 
would express our gratitude to that supertn~ 
tending Providence by which we had been 
preserved from similar calamities ; and whicla 
had been graciously pleased to bestow such 
signal successes on our arms. 

Mr. Poosonby seconded the motian; 
gretted that the sum was not larger. 

Resolution passed, nem. con. 

Bullion Report. 

April 11.—Mr. Horner stated to the 
House the general nature of the resolutions 
which he intended to move after the recess. 
(Of these we have given a copy, together with 
other resolutions moyed on the same oecasion. 
The debate does not properly enter into this 
volume ; but is reserved for our n xt. } 

Mr. Secretary Ryder brought up the report 
on his Majesty's lrealih: for which see page 
982. 

Mr. Canning took the opportunity to jase 
tify the dd Here iit Opihion he 
in favour of the Portug and 
against the desponding tone of many gentlee 


| 


opinion Cconiple 


had always held, 
iroops, 
He was of te suce 
cess would finally crown the eforts of the al« 
lics in the Peninsula. 
Adjourned for the Easter holidays. 


THE SUBIECT OF GOLD 
BULLION. 


PROPOSITIONS ON 
COIN, AND 

That we were not deceived in the impertance 
we attributed to the Bullion Report, is now evi- 
dent from the animated and prolonged discussions 
it has produced in Parliament, and the number 
of controversial pamphlets: which have amased 
and edificd the public, on this subject, and 
others connected with it. Itis not our intention 
to enter at large i his su'ject, after what we 
have said respectinzit, a 
bates in parliament will appear in their ordet in 


nd the history of the de- 


our next volume. Burt, we think it our duty to 
anticipate somewhat ieethey aré still fresh, 
those propositions which have been the objects 
of attack and defence by hoth po:tics, on this 


truly important occasion. 

Our readers will hereby be enabled to use their 
own judgment on the validity of these opposite 
suggestions ; they will consider the prernises with 
the conclusions, and they will infer from the 
tacts which come under their knowledge, how 
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far each is well founded. We cannot but con- 
ceive that much of the future prosperity of our 
country, is involved in the question; and to 
events not distant in our apprehension, we must 
look for the test of the accuracy of those opinions, 
which have on this occasion, divided our states- 
men. That it should have become a party 
question, in any degree, has been a source of 
Vexation to us ; and the rather, as undoubtedly 
the knowledge and ability displayed by both par- 
ties, has been extremely honourable to the repree 
sentative branch of the British legislature. 


Resolutions proposed by Mr Horner, Chairman 
of the Bullion Committee. 


1.—That the only money which can be legally 
tendered in Great Britain, for any sum above 
twelve pence in the whole, is made either of 
gold orsilver; and that the weight, standard, 
and denomination, at which any such money is 
authorized to pass current, is fixed, under his 
Majesty's prerogative, according to law. 

2.—That since the 43d year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the indentures of His Majesty’s 
Mint have uniformly directed, that all silver used 
for coin, should consist of 11°*- 2°” of fine silver, 
and 18 “** of alloy in each pound troy, and that 
the said pound troy shall be divided into 62 shil- 
lings, or into other coins in that proportion, 

3.—That since the 15th year of the reign of 
King Charles the Second, the indentures of His 
Majesty’s Mint have uniformly directed, that all 
gold used for coin, should consist of 11° of 
pure gold, and 1% of alloy ineach pound troy ; 
and that the said pound troy should be divided 
and coined into 44 guineas and one half-guinea, 
or into other coins in that proportion. 


4.—That by a proclamation of the 4th year of 
the reign of King George the First, it was order- 
ed and directed, that guineas, and the several 
other gold coins therein named, should be cur- 
rent at the rates and values then set upon them ; 
viz. The guinea at the rate of 21 shillings, and 
other gold coins inthe same proportion ; there- 
by establishing, that the gold and silver coins of 
the realm should be a legal tender in all money 
payments, and a standard measure for ascertain- 
ing the value of all contracts for the payment of 
money, in the relative proportion of 15 785% 
pounds weight cf sterling silver to one pound of 
sterling gold. 

5.—That by a statute of the 14th year of the 
reign of his present Majesty, subsequently re- 
vived and made perpetual by a statute of the 39th 
year of his reign, it is enacted, that no tender in 
payment of money made in the silver coin of 
this realm, of any sum exceeding the sum of 
£25 at any one time, shail be reputed in law, or 
allowed to be legal tender, within Great Britain 
or Ireland, for more than according to its value 
ly weight, after the rate of 5s.2d. for each ounce 
of silver. 

6.—That by a proclamation of the 16th year of 
the reign of his present Majesty, confirmed by 
several subsequent proclamations, it was ordered 
and directed, that if the weight of any guinea 
shail be less than 5°¥ 88 such guinea shall 
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cease to be a legal tender for the payment of any 
money within Great Britain or Ireland ; and so 
in the same proportion for any other gold coin, 

7.—That under these laws (which constitute 
the established policy of this realm, in regard to 
money) no contract or undertaking for the pay- 
ment of money, stipulated to be paid in pounds 
sterling, or in good and lawful money of Great 
Britain, can be legally satisfied and discharged, in 
gold coin, unless the coin tendered shall weigh in 
the proportion of 3° parts of 5 ““'* 8 8 of stand- 
ard gold for each pound sterling, specified in the 
said contract; nor in silver coin, for a sum ex- 
ceeding £25 unless such coin shall weigh in the 
proportion of 25 of a pound troy of standard sil- 
ver for each pound sterling specified in the con- 
tract. 

8.—That the promissory notes of the Bank of 
England, are stipulations to pay, on demand, the 
sum in pounds sterling, respectively specified in 
each of the said notes. 

9.—That when it was enacted by the authority 
of Parliament, that the payment of the promis- 
sory notes of the Bank of England in cash should 
fora time be suspended, it was not the intention 
of Parliament that any alteration whatsvever 
should take place in the value of such promissory 
notes. 

10.—That it appears, that the actual value of 
the promissory notes of the Bank of England, 
(measuring such value by weight of standard gold 
and silver as aforesaid), has been, for a consider- 
able period of time, and still is, considerably less 
than what is established by the laws of the realm 
to be the legal tender in payment of any money 
contract or stipulation. 

11.—That the fall which has thus taken place 
in the value of the promissory notes of the Bank 
of England, and in that of the Country Bank 
Paper which is exchangeable for it, has been oc- 
casioned by too abundant issue of paper currency, 
both by the Bank of England, and by the Coun- 
try Banks; and that this excess has originated, 
from the want of that check and controul on the 
issues of the Bank of England, which existed 
before the suspension of cash payments. 

12,—That it appears, that the exchanges with 
foreign parts have, for a considerable period of 
time, been unfavourable to this country, in an 
extraordinary degiee. 

13.—That, although the adverse circumstances 
of our trade, together with the large amount of 
our military expenditure abroad, may have con- 
contributed to render our exchanges with the con- 
tinent of Europe unfavourable ; yet the extraor- 
dinary degree, in whicl the exchanges have been 
depressed for so long a period, has been in a great 
measure, occasioned by the depresiation, which 
has taken plac., in the relative value of the cure 
rency of this country as compared with the mo- 
ney of foreign countries. 

14.—That duriag the con unuance of the sus- 
pension of cash payments, it is the duty of the 
directors of the Bank of England to advert to 


the state of the foreign exchenges, as well as to 
the price of Bullion, with a view to regulate the 
amount of their issues. 

15.-—That the only certain and adequate secu- 
rity to be provided, against an «>.cess of paper 
currency, and for maintaining the relative value 
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of the circulating medium of the realm, is the 
legal convertibility, upon demand, of all paper 
currency into lawful coin of the realm. 
16.—That in order to revert gradually to this 
security, and to enforce meanwhile a due limita- 
tion of the piper of the Bank of England, as 
well as of all the other Bank paper of the coun- 
try, it is expedient to amend the act, which sus- 
pends the cash payments of the Bank, by alter- 
ing the time, till which the suspension shall con- 
tinue, from six months after the ratification of a 
definitive treaty of peace, to that of two years | 
from the present time. 
Propositions respecting Money, Bullion and Ex- ; 
changes. Proposed by Mr. Vansittart. 
1.—That the right of establishing and regu- | 
\ 
| 


Jating the legal money of this kingdom hath at 
all times been a royal prerogative, vested in the 
sovereigns thereof, who have from time to time 
exercised the same as they have seen fit, in 
changing such legal money, or altering and vary- 
ing the yalue, and enforcing or restraining the | 
circulation thereof, by proclamation, or in con- | 
currence with the estates of the realm by Aet | 
of Parliament: and that such legal money can- 
not lawfully be defaced, melted down or ex- 
ported. 

II.—That the promissory notes of the Go- 
vernor and Company of the Bank of England are 


engagements to pay certain sums of money in | 


the legal coin of this kingdom ; and that for 
more than a century past, the said governor and 
company were at all times ready to discharge 
such promissory notes in legal com of the 
Realm, until restrained from so doing on the 
25th of February 1797, by His Majesty’s Order 
in Council, confirmed by Act of Parliament. 

Ili.—That the promissory notes of the said 
Company have hiterto been, and are at this 
time, held to be equivalent to the legal coin of 
the realm, in all pecuniary transactions to which 
such coin is legally applicable. 

IV.—That at various periods, as well before as 
since the said restriction, the exchanges between 
Great Britain and several other Countries have 
been unfavourable to Great Britain: and that 
during such periods, the prices of gold and silver 
Bullion, especially of such Gold Bullion as could 
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be legally exported, have frequently risen above 
the Mint price ; and the coinage of money at the 
Mint has been either whd!ly suspended or greatly 
diminished in amount; 
stances have usually occurred, when expensive 
naval and military operations have been carried 


on abroad, and in times of public danger or | 
| 1791 £11,699,000; and that during the same 


alarm, or when large importations of grain from 
foreign parts have taken p!ace. 

V.—That such unfavourable exchanges, and 
rise in the price of Bullion, occurred to a greater 
or less degree during the wars carried on by 
King William the 3d and Queen Ann ; and also 
during part of the seven years war, and of the 
American war; and during the war and scarcity 
of graih in 1795 and 1796, when the difficulty 
increased to such a degree, that on the 25th 
of February 1797, the Bank of England was 
restrained from making payments in cash by his 
Majesty’s Order in Council, confirmed and con- 
tinued to the present time by divers Acts of 
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Parliament; and the exchanges became afters 
wards still more unfavourable, and the price of 
Bullion higher, during the scarcity which pre 
vailed for two years ‘previous to the Peace of 
Amiens, 

Vi,—That during the period uf 75 years, end- 
ing with the Ist of January 1796 and: previous to 
the aforesaid restriction, whereof, with the ex- 
ception of some small intervals, accounts are 
before the house, the price of standard gold 
in bars has been at or under the Mint price 34 
years and 5 months ; and above the said Mint 


| price 39 years and 7 months; and that the price 


of foreign gold coin has been at or under £3 18s. 
per 0z. 31 years and 2 months, and abeve the 
said price 42 years and 10 months. And that 
during the same period of 75 years, the price 
of standard silver appears to have been at or un- 
der the Mint price, 3 years and 2 months only. 
VII.—That the unfavourable state of the ex- 
changes, and the high price of Bullion, do not, 
in any of the instances above referred to, appear 


| to have been produced by the restriction upon 


cash payments at the Bank of England, or by 
any excess in the issue of Bank Notes; inas- 
much as all the said instances, except the last, 
occurred previously to any restriction on such 
cash payments ; and because, so far as appears 
by such information as has been procured, the 
price of Bullion has frequently been highest, and 
the exchanges most unfavourable, at periods, 
when the issues of Bank Notes have been con- 
siderably diminished, and to have been afterwards 
restored to their ordinary gates, although those 
issues have been increased. 

VIII.—That during the latter part and for 
sometime after the close of the American war, 
during the years 1781, 1782 and 1783, the ex- 
change with Hamburgh fell from 34. 1 to 31. 5, 
being about 8 per cent. ; and the price of foreign 
gold rose from £3 17s. 6d. to £4 2s. 3. per oz. 
and the price of dollars from 5s. 4§d. per oz. to 
5s. 11d. and that the Bank Notes in circulation 
were reduced between March 1782 and December 
1782, from £9,160,000 to £5,995,000, being a 
diminution of above ene third, and continued 
(with occasional variations) at such reduced rate 
until December 1784; and that the exchange 
with Hamburgh rose to 34. 6, and the price of 
gold fell to £3 17s. 6d. and dollars to 5s. 19d. 
per oz. before the 25th February 1787, the 


and that such circum- | amountof Bank Notes being then increased to 


£8,688,000. 
IX.—That the amount of Bank Notes in Fe- 
bruary 1787 was £8,688,000, and in February 


period, the sum of £10,704,000 was coined in 
gold; and that the exchange of Hamburgh rose 
about 3 per cent. 

X.—That between the 25th of February 1795, 
and the 25th of February 1797, the amount of 
Bank Notes was reduced from £13,539,000 to 
£8,640,000, during which time the exchange 
with Hamburgh fell from 36 to 35, being about 
3 per cent. and the said amount was increased to 


| £11,855,000, exclusive of £1,542,000 in Notes 


o £1 and £2 each on the Ist of February 1798, 
during which time the exchange rose to 38. 2, 
| being “about 9 per cent, 
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XiL—That the average price of “Wheat per 
quarver in England, in the year 1798 was 50s. 3d. ; 
in 1799, 67s. 5d. ; in 1800, 113s. 7d.3 and 1801, 
118s. 3d. andin 1802, 67s. 5d. 3 

The amonnt of Bank Notes, of 5i. and upwards in 
3798, about 11,527,000/. & under 1,810,0001, 13,337,000. 
¥709, = - 12,408,500 - 1,653,800 14,082,300. 
2800, - 33,491,900 = = — 1,831,300 15,253,700. 
13,454,500 - + — 9,715,100 16,169,400. 
3802, - - 13,917,900 - + + — 3,136,400 17,054,360, 

That the exchange with Hamburgh was, in 
January 1798, 38 2; January 1799, 37 73 
January 1800, 32; January 1801, 2983 being 
ja the whole a fall of above 22 per cent—In 
January 1802, 322; and December 1802, 34; 
being a rise of about 13 per cent. 

XI.—That during all the periods above re- 
ferred to, previous to the commencement of the 
war with France in 3793, the principal states of 
Europe preserved their independence, and the 
trade and correspondence thereof were carried on 
¢onformably to the accustomed law of nations ; 
and chat although from the time of the invasion 
ef Holland by the [french in 1795, the trade of 
(sreat Britain with the Continent was in part cir- 
cumscribed and interrupted, it was carried on 
freely with several of the most considerable ports, 

ramercial correspondence was maintained 


4 

at a!] times previous to the summer of 1807. 
AWL.—That since the month of November 

3806, and especially since the summer of 1807, 


2 system of exclusion has been established against 
the British trade on the Continent of Europe, 
under the influence and terror of the French 
Power, and enforced with a degree of violence 
and rigor never before attempted ; whereby all 
tade, and correspondence between Lritain and the 
continent (with some occasional 
exceptions, chiefly in Sweden and in certain 
parts of Spain and Portugal) becn hazardous, 
precarious and expensive, the trade being loaded 
with excessive freights to foreign shipping, and 
other’ unusual charges; and that the trade of 
Britain with the United States of America has 
also beem uncertain and interrupted ; and that 
an addition to these circumstances, which have 
greatly affected the course of payments between 
this country and other nations, the naval and 
military expenditure of the United Kingdom in 
foreign parts, has for three years past, been very 
great; and the price of grain, owing to a de- 
ficiency in the crops, higher than at any time, 
wheréof the accounts appear before Parliament, 
except during the scarcity of 1800 and 1801; 
and that large quantities thereof have been im- 
ported. 

XIV.—That the amount of currency necessary 
for carrying on the transactions of the country, 
must bear a proportion to the extent of its trade 
and its public revenue and expenditure ; and that 
she annua! amount of the exports and imports 
of Great Britain, on an average of three years, 
ending 5th of January 1797, was £51,199,141 
Cfficial value; the average amount of revenue 
paid into the Exchequer, including the profit on 
the lottery, £19,495,945; and the average 
amount of the total expenditure of Great Britain, 
£42,855,111 3 and that the average amount of 
Bank Notes in circulation (all of which were for 
£5 or upwards) was about £11,262,000 ; and 
that £57,274,617, had been coined im gold du- 


of Europe has 
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ring his majesty’s reign, of which a large sum 
was then in circulation. 

That the annual amount of the exports and 
iniports of Great Britain, on an average of three 
years, ending 5th January 1810,was £70,554,719§ 
the average amount of duties paid into the Ex. 
chequer £59.960,525; and the average amount 
of the total expenditure of Great Britain, 
£77,802,674 ; and that the amount of Bank 
Notes, above £5 on an average of the years 
1808 and 1809, was £13,703,000 and of notes 
about £4,500,000 ; and that the 
amount of gold coin in circulation was greatly 
diminished. 

XV.—That the situation of this kingdom, in 
respect of its political and commercial relations 
with foreign countries, as above stated, is sufti- 
cient, without any change in the intern Lue 
of its currency, to account for the unfa‘ b! 
state of the foreign exchanges, and for ‘he high 
price of Bullion. 

XVI.—That it is highly important that the 
restriction on the peyments in cash of the Bank 
of England, should be removed, whenever the 
political and commercia! relations of the country 
shall render it compatible with the public interest. 

XVIL—That under the circumstances affecting 
the political and commercial relations of this 
kingdom with foreign countries, it would be 
highly inexpedient and dangerous, now to fix a 
definite period for the removal of the restriction 
of cash payments at the Bank of England, prior 
to the conclusion of a definitive treaty of peace. 


OBSERVANDA EXTERNA, 
AFRICA. 

Projected Travels in the Intervior.—A Ger- 
man of the name of Routgen, a scholar of 
the celebrated Blumenbach, in Gottingen, 
has announced his intention to endeavour to 
penetrate into the interior of Africa, almost 
in the track pursued by Mr. Hornemaun, 
who, as he has not been heard of for nearly 
ten years, is thought to have perished in the 
enterprize.—This young man is about twenty 
years of age, and seems to have obtained all 
that kind of knowledge which is patticularly 
necessary for his purpose. Tle understands 
the Arabic language, is remarkably abste- 
mious, and kas accustomed himself to make 
raw flesh and insects his food. At Gottingen 
he submitted to circumcision, that he might 
appear to be a true believer in the Koran, and 
in the character of a physician, travel through 
those countries where the name of a Christian 
would infallibly lead to slavery or death. In 
his peregrinations on foot through Germany 
and Switzerland, he always chose the worst 
lodgings and accommodations, to inure him- 
self to hardships. In Germany and Paris, he 
has collected a number of questions proposed 
by the literati, relative te the unknown re- 
gions which he intends to visit. He means 


to endeavour to accompany a mercantile curas 
van from Mogador to Timbuctoo, — 
burgh Correspondenten, dpri/ 17. 
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AUSTRIA. 


Sanguinary Battles commemorated, — | 
Vienna, Jan. 19. The villages of Aspern | 
and Wagram are entirely rebuilt. Almost | 
every one of tue peasants has placed in the | 
wall of his house, over the door, a cannon | 
ball, taken up from the field of battle; in | 
order to transmit to his posterity, the memory | 
of those dreadful conflicts. | 

Jewish Proselytes, and their Familtes.— | 
Vienna, Jap. 28. An imperial decree ap- | 
points, that when the father of a family of 
the Jewish persuasion, embraces the Chris- 
tian faith, such of his children as are under 
even years of age, shail be bapuzed with 
im. as to those who are above that age, 
they shall be at liberty to choose which reli- 
gion they prefer. If a child under seven | 
years, refuses to change his religion with his | 
father, every endeavour shall be used, to dis- 
cover whether his refusal proceeds fromm him- 
self, or from the iusinuation of others. Ina 
all cases, he shall be instructed during six 
months in the Christian faitn, and, if after 
that period, he persists in retaining his Jewish | 
religion, he shall suffer no constraint. ‘Lhe | 
children who thus persist, shall remain under | 
the power of their fattiers, till the time of | 
their freedom appointed by the laws, with- | 
out any authority being exercised by their 
parents to influence their future belief. 

Uniform for civil Officers. —Vienna, Jan. | 
26. It isconsidered as a very wise measure | 
what has lately been appointed by govern- 
ment,—that all persons in civil stations, shall | 
weata brown uniform. Tueir dresses heres | 
tofore cost them great sums: it was in fact, | 
an affair of mere parade and luxury: circum. | 
stances are too distressing to allow of useless | 
expences. | 


Value of Newspapers.—Vienna, Jan. 26. 
According to the price fixed by the post of- 
fice of this cily, the gazette of Petersburgh | 
js to cost in bank bills, 245 florins, 30 kreut- | 
zets: the Monitear of Westphalia, 266 flor. 
30 kr.: the Correspondenten of Hamburgh, | 
is to be Q6 florins. ‘The gazette called Gene- | 
va/, 152 flor. 10 kr. : the Sincere [Freimi- 
thige] 100 flor. 30 kr.: and the Morning 
Leaf, i11 flor. 30 kr.: and all others in the 
proportion, 

April 6.—Correspondence by Post is now 
extremely expensive to whoever is obliged 
to maintain it, by the nature of his busi- 
ness. ‘Ihe carriage of a single letter into 
the interior, is 34 kreutzers, in bank bills, to 
be paid by the sender; and the same sum to | 
be paid bythe receiver, A single letter to | 
foreign parts, is one flarin, 10 kreutzers, in | 
bank bills. ‘The rate of letters from France, | 
aud the northern countries, is 2 flor, 10 kr. 
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This heavy tax diminishes the wish for fo- 
reign correspondence. 

Laxemburgh Palace. — Vienna, Feb. 2, 
The beautiful country seat of Laxemburgh, 
in which is the palace that is occupied by the 
Emperor duriag the summer, with inost mag- 
nificent gardens, has long been regarded asa 
personal and patrimonial property. An oc- 
casion has lately presented itself, in which it 
was necessary to examine, whether this domain 
did really belong to the Imperial house. The 
Commission appointed to determine this af- 
fair, has pronounced that Laxembergh is a 
property of the state, not of the Emperor. 
The monarch has immediately relinquished 
the estate of Laxemburgh to the administra~ 
tors of the property of the nation ; and has 
sold off the valuable flocks raised there and 
tended at his expence, 

Vienna, Mareh 25. The police punishes 
with severity the butchers, bakers, alehouses 
keepers, &c.; which put excessive and arbitra- 
ry prices on their commodities. Several have 
been sent to prison for three days. A brokerof 
furniture who had charged (and been paid) 
250 florins fora bureau, which was. worth 
only 150, has been fined 1,000 florins. 
Good effects are expected from this severity. 

Miners wanted. ‘The proprietors of mines 
having been for some time in want of 
workmen ; which is felt as a great loss, at 
this moment when copper and other metals 
are so dear, the government has ordered all 
the miners in the inmy Who have served ten 
years, to be dismisse 

Proposals fer improving the Austrian Em« 
pire.—Vienna, April 3. M. de Shemerl, im- 
perial architect, has lately circulated a work on 
the means for faciliiating and extending the 
interior commerce, and navigation of the Ause 
trian states. He proposes to declare Vienna, 
a free city of commerce; that the navigation 
of all rivers shall be equally free; that the Da- 
nube and other rivers, shall be restrained by 
banks,to render them more regular: that canals 
of communication between the rivers be forms 
ed ;*that insurance companies be instituted ; 
that difference of religion shall no longer pre- 
sent any obstacle to the liberty of commerce 5 
and in short, that by the draining of marshes, 
and the breaking up of grounds for cultivae 
tion, 800 square [German miles may be ad- 
ded to the territories of the state. The canals 
are estimated at 60 millions of florins. The 
author desires the greatest attention in favour 
of agriculture ; also the admission of colo- 
nial produce, to the same amount as the ex- 
portation of indigenous articles. 

Siaie Sale deferred. — Vienna, April 6, 
The sale by auction of the domains of the 
state allotted to be sold is deferred: new 
valuations and conditions of sale are cone 
templated. 
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Gold and Silver retained.—Vienna, April 
10. The exportation of Gold and Silver mo- 
nies to f reign parts, has been again strictly 
prohibited within these few days. 

BAVARIA. 

Number of Protestants.——Munich, April 
7. Acthis time there are reckoned 3,800,000 
inhabitants in the nive cricles of the kingdom 
of Bavaria : of these 800,000 profess the Pro- 
testant religion. 

FRANCE. 
Bed chamber Ornaments.—Paris, Feb. 20.— 
A whim is lately prevalent among the young 
fellows of the éelter classes, which shews 
itself in ornamenting their bed-chambers, 


and particularly their bed’s head with arms | 


and armour of all kinds: insomuch that the 
famous armoury of Don Quixote is com- 
pletely outdone. Some are so particular as to 


group with great diligence on every pannel of | 


the wainscot helmets and corselets. Arms 
offensive and defensive of every country dis- 
play themselves with the most grotesque ef- 
fect. The Moorish poignard, and the 
Turkish sabre ; the of the 
Arabs, with the carbine of the Cossacks : 
the creeses of the Malays, the sagayes 
of Madagascar ; even the clubs and toma- 
hawks of the South Sea Islanders, aud 
North American Indians. This eccentricity 
has been of the greatest benefit to the dealers 
in battered antiquities: and they have been 
beyond themselves at their good fortune in 
obtaining five or six louis d'or for such 
articles of other days as not long ago they 
would have sold for as many /jvres. 

Ancient Superstition continued.— Paris, 
April 3.—The Church of Notre Dame de 
Chartres has possessed since the ninth century, 
a relic of the Virgin, which was brought 
over by Charles the bald. This relic has 
been exposed with great solemnity during the 
course of prayers for the happy delivery of 
Maria Louisa. The Chapter of the Cathe- 
dral had been accustomed from time imme- 
morial to send by six deputies, to the Queens 
of France, on occasion of their first preg- 
nancy, a couuterpart or model of this in- 
valuable relic. The present curators and 
guardians jealous of pe accustomed pri- 
vileges, and intent on perpetuating this 
religious custom, had the honour to be pre- 
senied to the empress, March 14, by Mad. 
la duchesse de Montebello, in order to offer 
her this pious homage. At the head of 
this deputation was ae. the Bishop of Ver- 
sailles 

*.* We believe this is a shift, said to be 
of the Virgin Mary; which the Queens of 
France used to wear at the time of delivery. 


Scarcity of Priesis.—Paris, April 5.— 
Cardinal Maury, acting Archbishop of Paris, 
has recently issued an ordonnance prohibiting 
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preaching, confession, and the administra. 
tion of the Sacraments, in private chapels : 
on pain of interdict ipso facto, in regard to 
the chapels ; and of suspevsion, ipso facto, 
in regard to the priests. The motives to this 
ordonnance are stated in the preamble, to be, 
‘© The scarcity of priests, the urgent neces- 
sities of the parishes, the number of domestic 
chapels, which is now greatly increased: the 
serious inconveniences which arise from the 
longer toleration in private houses of do- 
mestic preachings, the restriction of the Holy 
Sacrament and the administration of the 
| Sacraments to persons who can, and who 
| ought to frequent the churches, &c. &c.” 
Bible of Mary Queen of Scots, @c.— 
| Paris, April 9.—There is now for sale, in 
the sale room of M., Sylvestre, a Latin Bible, 
printed at Paris in 1497 in quarto. This cu- 
rious copy belonged to Mery Queen of Scots, 
whose name is written in the title page, with 
her cypher M. S. and the two following 
verses : 
Meieuxr ne me peult advenir 
Qu’a mon dieu tousiours me tenir. 


On the same title page is the date 1571, with 
the signature of the famous Besme, who, the 
year following, assassinated the Admiral 
Coligny. He has also written five lines with 
his own hand, in which he intreats God, 0 
grant him grace to derive the profit resulting 
JSrom perusal, &c. of this holy book. 

Golden Re-Marriage.—Paris, April 13.— 
A ceremony avhich is not frequently seen, 
such are the manners of our day! is a mare 
riage between a couple which has lived to- 
gether in conjugal union full fifty years, and 
at the end of this period retaining suffi- 
cient affection to renew their marriage vows. 
—Such an event was celebrated on oo 
April 15, at the Parish Church of St. Paul, 
between M. Legrand an eminent dyer, of 
the Rue de Barrés St. Paul, aged 84 years, 
enjoying the best possible state of health, 
with all his faculties, and his wife aged 75 
years ; surrounded by their numerous family, 
and a yery respectable body of friends. 


*,* Itis very probable that many of our 
readers will hardly comprehend our reason for 
entitling this article ‘* A Golden Re-Mar- 
riage.” It is acommon custom in Holland 
when a couple las lived together ¢wenty- 
five years,—especially if in that harmony 
which forms the essence of the marriage 
union, to assemble their family and friends, 
and to give a festival on the occasion, ad- 
ding such pious notice as they think proper, 
whether in the church, or by charities : this 
is called ‘* a silver wedding.’ But as a 


France. 


much smailer proportion of persons live long 


enough to repeat this ceremony, at the end 
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of a second twenty-five years, the rejoicings 
on such an occasion are proportionately more 
important. The wealthy used formerly to 
issue tickets with devices suitable to the oc- 
casion, inviting their friends and connections, 
as well as their relations near and remote, 
on so joyous an occasion: and this matrimo- 
nial Jubilee was denominated ‘* a Golden 
wedding.” The felicitations of the parties 
on some occasions have been known to oc. 
cupy a Whole town. This custom we had 
supposed could not now be continued in Hol- 
land: but, least of all, should we have 
thought the existence of it possible in Paris. 


French Naval Force in the Mediterranean, April, 
guns, 
{ Adm. Ganteaume,Chef 
X09 2 d 
Majestueuse 1 05 d’ Etat. 
§ Major Durauteau, Pre- 
mier Adjut. 
‘Vousin Capitaine Violet 
Vice Adm. Allemande 
Capitaine Guien 


Austerlitz - 220 


Commerce de Paris 120 Rear Admiral Cosman 
Capt. Brouard 

Donauwert - - 80 Capt. Infernet 

Ulm - - - = 74 Duclos 

Danube - = - 74 Henri 

Breslaw = © = 74 Allemande 

Suffrein - = 74 Leaville 

Genois - - 74 Montalvert 


Magnanime - - 74 Jugau 


Le Borée - = - 74 Senoy 
Hannibal - - - 74 Mahe 


Dubordun, C. V. 
Losamel, C. V. 
Montfort, C. V. 
Maynard, C. V. 
Martin, C. F. 
Proserpine - = + 36 Ganteaume, C.F. 
Thamise - 36 Villon, C. F. 

La Victorieuse - 22 carronades 


Penelope - + = 40 
Pomone - - = 40 
Pauline - - = 40 
Amelie - - - 40 
Incorruptible 


‘ 


Adrien - - - - 40 new guns. 
La Naviere 800 tons,armed store-ship, carrying 30 
La Baleine 800 ditto ditto = - - 30 
Durance 450 ditto ditto - - 


Monarque + eulon 


Sceptre 4 
Building A line of battle ship at Genoa 
A frigate 


N. B. All the 40 gun frigates carry 18 pound- 
er3—ethose of 36 guns only 12 pounders. 
Those marked thus * were builtat Genoa. 
C. V. signifies Capitaine de Vaisseau. 
de Frégate. 


AT CORFU. 
La Danae* 40guns, Capitaine Decouche 
La Flore 40 Lambert 
AT LIORAT. 


La Giraffe armed store-ship, 800 tons, 30 guns 
La Caravanne ditto 800 30 


Vou, IX, (Lit. Pan, June 1811.) 
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AT LEGHORN, PORT ESSINE, AND GENOA. 
L’Abeille 18 carrouades,36 pounders, Murat, 
Le Courier 16. L,Y. 
L’Endymion 16 
Janus 16 
La Ligurie 10 

AT PORT VENDRE. 
La Tactique 20 carronades, 36 pounders, 
La Fléche 10 guns, schooner, 
TOULON. 

unserviceable,to be 
cut down to hulks 
tor the slaves. 

L. V. signifies Lieut. de Vaisseau. 

Bankruptcies.—It is asserted in a recent 
letter from France, that since the issuing of 
the late French decrees agains| commerce, no 
fewer than six hundred failures have taken 
place at Paris; but that Buonaparte, to 
guard against the effect which such a cata« 
logue of distress might produce on the minds, 
of his subjects, permits only four to be ins 


§ Moscow 74 
Russian Ships } St. Pierre 64 


j serted at one time in the Journal du Come 


merce. Several bankruptcies have taken plice 
since the beginning of the month, in the 
list of which is the firm of Gros, D'Avils, 
liers and Co, one of the most respectable in, 
that city. This particular failure is ex- 
peeted to involve several more houses, a 
dozen at Jeast, in a similar calamity, as Gros 
and Co. were most extensively connecied. 
The Imperial Bauker at St. Petersburgh, 
Baron Roll, and the honse of Hasselgreen 
and Co. at Amsterdam, have also failed. 

The commercial embarrassments at Paris 
increase daily 5 and in addition to the eminent 
houses which have already suspended their 
payments, several others of equal respect 
ability are expected to tollow. ‘The distress 
occasioned by the last three failures is most 
exteasive. ‘I'he house of Pirrelot and Co. 
one of those that failed, was in the direcuon 
of the French Bank, one ef the Receivers 
General of the Empire, and private banker 
to the ci-devant virtuous Empress Josephine. 

Mr. Pirrelot, was a receiver of taxes for 


several departmepts, and consequently ob- 


liged to advance’ to his government the 
amount of three years taxes for those depart« 
ments. Itisa usual thing for Buonaparte, 
when his receivers have made bim large ad- 
vances, that he discharges them and appoints 
others; consequently, the former are ruined. 
By such means he ruined Le Mercier, Hen- 
gerloo, Seguin, Desprez, Ourrand, Voulers 
berg, &c, &c. Mr. Pirrelot likewise as 
agent for Josephine advanced her 500,000 
frances, half of the pension stipulated by the 
honest Napoleon, avd yuaranteed bv the 
Senate ; however, afler the fist advance was 
made, he never got a shilling, uor did poor 
Josephine get » sous more than what her 
agent advaneed failure of the 
house of Pirrelot and Co. at Paris, has deeply 
affected several of the Generals and creatures’ 
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of Buonaparte, This concern was incon- 
testably the richest in specie of any in Paris, 
and it was supposed in the world. Some es- 
timate of its wealth and presumed stability 
may be made from this circumstance, that 
the notorious Kourienne deposited nearly ha/f 
a millian sterling in it, the fruits of his cor- 
ruption and exaction, while he was in office 
at Hamburgh. The house of Pirrelot was in 
fact the depo: for the produce of all the rob- 
beries that the military ru‘tians, miscalled 
Marshals and Generals, in Buonaparte’s em- 

loyment, have committed upon the wretched 
qwhabitants of the Continent. The affairs of 
this house are expected to turn out very ill. 
They had speculated largely on the success of 
the invasion of the Peninsula. 

La Péruque Indépendente.—Independent 
Wig.—One of the French papers lately re- 
ceived, the Courier Frangois, in making an 
extract from the Independent Whig, terms 
it Péruque L’Iidépendente. A similar mis- 
take was lately made in the Moniteur: in 
translaiing fram some English papers that 
*© an overland packet bad arrived from India.” 
they write Le paquebot dit /’Overland"’ 
{the packet-boat called the Overland) had 
arrived from India! 

Compare Panorama, Vol. VIL. p. 779, for 
other blunders of the same nature. 


GERMANY. 

Banditti Officers. — Frankfort, Jan. 30. 
We learn that a Prussian adventurer named 
Reizenstein, formerly an officer, has formed 
an armed troop in the neighbourhood of 
Frankfort on the Oder. Very lately the 
Prussian newspapers have contained an order 
from the Prussian authorities, directing the 
apprehension of this officer, he having been 
active among the incendiaries which have 
desolated the Marche of Brandenburgh. A 
Silesian Count is also mentioned as having 
enrolled in the mountains of Silesia a body 
of deserters, against which it has been found 
necessary to send troops. =, 

Organized Banditti.— March 30. The 
bands of robbers which since last autumn in- 
fest many countries in Germany, we have not 
hitherto been abie to destroy: It appears from 
information received on this subject from 
different quarters, that there are distinct bands 
of this ¢escription, in almost ail the great 
forests in the interior of Germany. One of 
them jt is reported has established itself in 
the Weteravia ; and another in the Oden- 
wald. These two bunds have communica- 
tions with each other and with the band 


which during the winter has interrupted the 
public safety in the Spessarit. Another troop | 
of these robbers resides in the forest of Thu- 
ringia: it has lately extended its incursions | 
to the northern and eastern frontiers of the | 
Grand Duchy of Wurtsburgh. The Saxon | 
duchies of Colberg, Meimengen, and Hil- 


deburghausen, have also been disturbed by 
this band, which is divided into several de- 
tachmenis: the grand baillif of justice of 
Themar in Saxony has lately published an 
advertisement, addressed to the public, and 
especially to persons in authority, respecting 
the composition of this band. 

According to the documents laid before the 
tribunal at Mentz, it is calculated that the 
amount of the robberies committed by these 
organized bands of robbers was in 1804 three 
mtilions and half: since that time, to 1810, 
these ravages have increased till they amount 
to a total which it is not at present possible 
to ascertain. 

Violation of the Ducal Tomls.—March 31. 
—Robbers have made their way into the 
sepulchral vault of the church in the chéteau 
of Brunswick, in the kingdom of West- 
phalia: they carried off the gold lace and 
gold fringes which ornamented the. coffins of 
the antient dukes: they also took away four 
silver vases in which were preserved the 
hearts of some of those sovereign princes. 
It is horrible to add that on the next day 
those remains were found thrown about the 
ground in the area of the mansion. 

Distress. —W urtsburgh. A dealer touch- 
ed with a sense of the misery of the great 
number of poor of this city, who are ashame 
ed to ask for relief, and desirous of doing 
his utmost to procure them the means of 
subsistence, has offered to place in: his’ ware- 
house ‘all works of every kind performed bv 
women, and to sell them to the greatest ad- 
vantage on behalf of the owners, whose 
names shall be kept secret. He also offers, 
if they desire it, to advance to them half the 
value of their works. 

Jews favoured.—April 16. By a decree 
of. the Grand Duke, the Jews of this city, 
which form a numerous body, are exempted 
from the conscription, till further orders. 

Senates suppressed.—Hamburgh, Feb. 13. 
The Senates of Hamburgh, Lubeck, and 
Bremen are suppressed, and shall cease to 
execute any of their functions ; 

The Senate of Hamburgh, Feb. 13, 1811. 

The Senate of Lubeck, Feb. 16. 

The Senate of Bremen, Feb. 16. 

Seals are put on their archives: their pa- 
pers, registers, &c. French authorities are 
substituted. 

Arrété respecting the Refinery of Gold 
and Silver.—Hamburgh, April 20. Who- 
ever desires to refine or cause to be refined, 
gold or silver, whether in coin or bullion, is 
bound to sign a declaration to the Prefect, 
and to tlre Commissary General of Police, 

If the metal be uncoined, it must ‘be as- 
sayed and stamped by a sworn assayist, named 
by the Counsellor of State, Finance Iutendant. 

The refiner shall keep a register, counters 
signed by the Commissary General of Police, 
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in which a daily numerical account shall be 
entered, of the weight and kind of all metals 
or coin which he receives. 

He must stamp his name at full length 
on each ingot ied by him, and shall not 
return them to the owner, or otherwise dis- 
pose of them, uutil they are thus marked. 

The penalty for neglecting any of the pre- 
ceding articles will be, the confiscation of 
articles seized ; half to the informer. 

Lotteries suppressed. Hamburgh, April 
13. The Commission of Government, on 


the report of the Counsellor of State, the | 


Intendant of the Finances, decrees as fol- 
low :—all lotteries actually in existence or 
customary in the departments of the Superior 
Ems, of the Mouths of the Weser, and of 
the Elbe, under whatever denomination they 
are known, are suppressed ; and shall cease 
to take place from and after the first day of 
July, 1811.—But, from that date they shall 
be replaced by the Jmperial Lotiery of France. 
HOLLAND. 

Jews-Christians for the Conscription. 
Amsterdain, April 13. On the gih of this 
month the news was received here, that the 
Jews of Holland included in the conscription 
had permission to replace themselves by other 
individuals. The Jews were on that day as- 
sembled in their synagogue, to celebrate the 
passover. Their Syndics announced to them 
this concession in their favour. A Jew may 
now be replaced by a christian subsuuute ; 
and reciprocally a christian may be replaced 
by a Jew. There is now no difference. 

INDIES, EAST. 

Dreadful Conflagration.—Accounts from 
Bengal state, that a dreadful fire broke out at 
Unmerapoora, kingdom of Ava, on the 10tn 
of March, 1810, which entirely destroyed the 
town and fort, inclading the palace, temples, 
and 20,000 houses. The governor, in order 
to compel the inhabitants to assist in preserv- 
ing the place, ordered the gates to be shut, 
and thus reduced them to the dreadful alier- 
native of leaping from the walls, or being 
burnt todeath in the streets. Abont 1200 
preferred the latter, and 200 were dashed to 
pieces in attempting the former. 

PRUSSIA. 

Art of Flying. Berlin, March 29. M. 
Claudius has lately made a promising experi- 
ment on his machine for flying: he raised 
himself several times to the height of 14 feet 
in 30 seconds of time by means of 23 strokes 
of his wing ; carrying a weight of 33 Ibs. 
He afterwards let himself down from the same 
height, by means of 25 strokes of his wing: 
in 25 seconds, having a force of ascension of 
Zolbs. The wings of M. Claudius are fur- 
n, shed with pipes, which close when the air 
is! struck, and open by their own weight 
when the air is allowed to pass freely. There 
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are powers of different action in the machine 
for rising, and for descending. ‘The pipes of 
one set are quiescent, while those of the 
other are in activity. ‘Che motive powers for 
descent are smaller than those for elevation : 
that for elevation has a surface of 160 square 
feet. This machine applied to a balloon 
which has but feeble powers of rising, permits 
the aeronaut who conducts that balloon to rise 
to a certain height, to remain at that height, 
stationary, and to decend at his pleasure, 
without emitting, and thereby losing, any 
gus. But the author-does not pretend to 
work it against the wind, as has been reported 
by a number of ill informed persons, 

New turn of the Public Mind.—Berlin, 
March 30. The spirit of exaggeration which 
agitates a number of the vehement heads of 
Germany, has taken a new turn; and the 
reveries of the illuminati have been quitted 
for those of a mystical and excessive devotion. 
Several fanatical writings have lately been 
published, in which the Germans are exhort« 
ed to clothe themselves in hair cloth, to bes 
come hermits, and to undergo the greatest 
austerities and penitential sufferings. One 
of these works entitled ** Halle und Jerusa- 
lem” proposes to renew the ancient pilgrim- 
mages to the holy places. 

Bishop's Coffee.—Berlin, April 14. The 
inhabitants at present make use of the seeds 
of lupines, roasted, to supply the place of 
coffee ; afd if the price of the latter should 
rise, there is some appearance that only the 
substitute would be used. It is called 
Bishop's coffeey:”” because an ancient bish- 
op made it his ordinary beverage. 

SPAIN. 
French Force which entered Spain from 1807 
to Jan. 1, 1811. 
In 1607—Infantry.. ...... 47,500 
Cavalry ......... 7,120 
In 1808—Infantry......... 209,300 
Cavalry ......... 36,200 


In 1809—Infantry......... 44,950 
Cavalry 4,302 

In 1810—Infantry......... 124,500 
Cavalry ...... ewe 25,934 

Total in the four years: 

Infantry 426,250 
Employed in Civil Line... 7,650 
Guides, &c. ......... 7,530 
Grand Total 514,796 
Artillery 820 


From Jan. 1811, to the 28th, there had 
entered Spain by Bayonne, 600 infantry 
and 180 horse. 

To February 26, 1811, there had been 
marched into France, by way of Irun, 48,22 
Spaniards, Portuguese, &c. prisoners. 

Fram 1807 to 1811 not more than 53,000 
of the French troops returned to France. 
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French Force which entered Portugal. 

Before the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo the 
grand total was 105,000 men, deducting 
$000 sick. 

They lost in the siege of Rodrigo 6 or 7000 
men. 

Regnier lost in Estremadura 4000 men. 

Massena entered Portuga! with 70,000 men, 
to which is to be added the gth corps, which 
raised his force to $8,000 inen. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Expatriated Manufacturers. —The stagna- 
tion of commerce has determined many ma- 
nufacturers to forsake their country, particu- 
larly those of the town of Trogen, which 
have set out in order to establish themselves 
in the neighbouring states, where no doubt, 
they will be well received. 

Basle, Jan. 23. The usual festivities 
during the Carnival are forbidden on account 
of the present calamitous circumstances of 
this country. The number of bankrupieies 
has led 10 many distressing suicides. 

Jan 30. The old-established house of the 
brothers Paravicini, which has conducted a 
a very extensive business, is become bankrupt. 
This event has occasioned : 

SWEDEN. 


Edict.— 


reat consternation. 


Sumptuc 


3.—Ist Battalion Prussian Regiment. 
4.—2d . ditto ditto. 

5 —A Fort standard. 

6.—A French regimental colour. 

After the religious part of the ceremony, 
the Eagles were deposited three on each side 
of the altar, and the colours in the galleries 
directly over the Eagles. 

Imports —From a return presented to the 
House of Commons, it appears that we ims 
ported last year, 

1,387,020 Quarters of Wheat, 
503,422 Cwt. of Flour, 
os G13 Quarters of Oats, and 
,226 Bolls of Oatmeal. 
| Of this ante the imports were— 

From F rance, 334,800 Quarters of Wheat, 
and 202,922 Cwt. of Flour. 

From Holland, 189,016 Quarters of Wheat, 

From Germany, 145,180 dittomand 

PF rom Poland and Pronia, 290,756. 

From Denmark and Norway, 110,935 


| Qu arters, 


Stockholm, April 5. | 


The public awaits with the uimost innpati- | 


ence, an ordonnance, said to be extremely 
severe against luxu ITY 5 


singular contrast with the continually inereas- 
ing dearness of provisions, and the penury 
resulting from it. 


OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 
French Eagles and G@élours.—On Satur- 
day, May 18, the ceremonial of dey osiiing 
in the Royal Chapel, Whitehall, the stan- 
dards and ‘colours token from the enemy on 
different occasions took pk 

The ndards were six in number, and 
had the distinctive marks of the re: gimenis to 
which they belonged. 

1.—1st Battalion 82d Regiment. 


Sta 


2—2) ditto ditto diito. 
3.—3d ditto ditto ditto. 
4.—26;:h Regiment of infantry. 

5 —O6th ditto ditto. 

6.—sih ditto ditto. 


The last-mentioned Eagle was taken in the 
me b.e battle of Barrosa, by the 2d bat- 
talion of the gallar t 87th, and appears with- 
out acolour, but it is distinguished from the 
others by a wreath around its neck.—'I here 
were also six colours. 

1.—The invincible Standard, as it was 
falsely called, taken in Egypt. It is so tat- 
tered that the mottos-are not legible: a bu; ele 
in the centre being the only discernible figure. 

2.—2d Battalion 5th Regiment. 


mor 


and intended to repress | 
thai excess, which at this time forms a very | 


From America, 34,829 Quarters of Wheat, 
and 210,209 Cwt. of Flour. 


Consolidated Fund.—Income of, and charge 


on, for corresponding quarters 1810: 1811: 
Quarter ending Income. 
5th Jan. 1810....... £11,313,642 6 33 
De - ..10,891,426 11 74 
5th April 9,672,832 6 4% 
Charge. 
5th Jan. 1810.............10,108,000 
Do. 10,425,309 11 2 
Sth April 1810....... 75439,780 Q 108 


Produce of permanent and war taxes, and 
sugar, malt, tobacco, &e. annually granted: 
Year ending 
5th April 1810 62,264,842 15 2} 

Do. 61,763,981 17 3% 

Return of the number of Commitments.— 
For trial in 1805-6-7-8, and 1809, ** distin- 
guishing crimes, convictions, and sentences.” 

In Lo idon and Middlesex. 

Committed. Indicted. Convicted. 
1805.......... GBO...... vee QSL... 558 
1806..... ... 855......... 475 
1808 GID 
1242 1197... 750 
The gradual increase of crimes and convice 

tions for the last three years is very remark- 
able ; the increase of crimes is chiefly under 
the head of larceny. 

Commitments, trials and convictions for 
all England, for the year 1899 :— 


’ Committed. Indict. Convict. Exec. 

Home Circuit..... 368...... 332..... 205...17 

Western ditto..... 267...... 253...:. 152... 4 
Carry over—904 847 bli 2 
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Convict. Exec. 
511. 23 


Indict. 


847 


Committed. 


Brought over—g04 


Midland Circuit.. 223.. 214......134... 4 
Northern ditto.... 108...... Q8...... 49... 7 
North Walesditto. 1....... 
Brecon ditto....... 10... 5..— 
Carmarthen ditto. 
Lanecashireditto,., 322,19 
Middlesex ” 


2740 2601 
Comp. Panorama, Vol. 1V, pp. 


1577 57 
525. 527. 


Transported..—-The number of criminals 


transported to New South Wales, since Au- 
gust, 1809, is, males 140, females 15 
life; males 33, females 9, for fourteen years ; 
and males 26, females 98, for seven years. 
Bullion.—Not only is the usual exporta- 
tion of bullion to China likely to be super- 
seded on account of the great demand for 
British goods of certain descriptions, but an 
importation from thence to this country, to 
the amount of a million sterling, is expected 
ina short time by the India Company. 
Lucien Buonaparte.—By one of the recent 
city failures, Lucien Buonaparte is said to 
have sustained a loss of £3000. When at 
Malta, he ordered, as is said, that sum to be 
remitted to England on his account, which, 
unfortunately for him, was deposited in a 
hiouse which has lately appeared in the Gazette. 
Regent's Bridge.—The foundation stone 
of the New Bridge . Millbank, was laid on 
Thursday, May 9, by Lord Dundas as proxy 
of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 
In a cavity of the stone was placed, with th 
customary ceremonies, a glass case contain- 


ing gold, silver, and copper coins, with an | 
The | 


engraved plate recording the event. 
new work was afterwards named ‘** The Re- 


gent’s Bridge,” and the ceremony concluded | 


as it had begun, by a salute of 24 guns. The 
unfavourable state of the weather prevented 
the inclosure being filled.—We understand 
the bridge will be built externally of Scotch 


granite, and the ornaments and finishing of | ty 
moni 


Portland stone. It.will be a straight bridge, 
like those of antiquity, and will consist of 
seven arches. 

Southwark Bridge.—It has been given in 
evidence before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, to whom the bill for a newly 


for 


the 
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in which case the river would overflow its 
banks, and the flat country ou the soutt side 
be in undated for miles. 

Rural Improvements.—The Duke of De- 
vonshire has enclosed the principal part of 
his mountain estate round Buxton, on which 
he has erected several farm-houses, and other 
appropriate buildings, to the great improve- 
ment of a country, that for centuries had 
remained in a desart and barren state. 


Malignant Cruelty and Villainy at News 
market.—Two valuable race-horses, named, 
Pirouelte and the Dandy, the property of 
Lord Foley, and the Eagle colt of Sir F. 
Standish, were poisoned in consequence of 
drinking water from a trough at the Well 
Gap, Newmarket, in which arsenic had 
been infused. Spaniard, who also drank of 
the poisoned water, died since, The excru- 
ciating torture these poor animals snffered 
previous to their dissolution was dreadful in 
the extreme. The spark of fire which glis- 
tened in the eycs of these most valuable of 
quadrupeds, was exchanged for that melan- 
choly and dejected countenance which could 
almost have demanded pity from the wretch 
whose heart was so vile as to administer the 
cause of their sufferings. The value of the 
four which have died is estimated at Jiitle less 
than 7 or £8000. ‘Two other horses remain 
in a dangerous state. ‘The perpetrator of the 
crime has hitherto escaped det-ction, although 
a reward of 500 guineas is offered for his ap- 
prehension, 

The horses poisoned were six in number, 
viz. Lord Foley's Pireuctte, and Spaniard ; 
Lord Kinnaird’s Dandy; Sir S. Sitwell’s 
Revellie and Celebs ; and Ste Frank Stan- 
dish’s colt, by La tle. The horse dead is not 
welte, but Sir F. Standish’s colt. 
1e Jockey Club have resolved 
reward of 10 00 onineas, and 
£100a year, any person wi ho will 
a clue, by which the perpetrators of 


to offer a 
an annuity of 
furnish 
this abos 
minable roi act may be discove red. 
Method of Arsenic when dis- 
solved in Aba watery solution of 
rum vitriolatum, or oe of copper, com- 
called blue vitriol, forms a beautiful 
if to this a small quantity 


clin 


blue liquid, —now 


| of arsenic dissolved in water be added, it will 


| form a 


proposed Southwark Bridge was referred, that | 


20 to 


the average loss of property was from 


£30,000 Fannually at London Bridge, besides 
about 30 lives a year. That this was occasi- 
oned by the bad ‘construction of that bridge, 
which is in a state of decay, there being 
two large rents in one of the principal piers, 
and that it was very probable the whole 


“would shortly come tumbling i into the river, 


green. precipitate ; the experiment 
may be made thus iotake of water two oun- 
ces; of blue vitriol two scruples,—dissolve it 
completely. ‘Take of finely powdered white 
arsenic four grains; of salt of tartar twelve 
grains; distilled water boiling one ounce. A 
few drops of the solution of arsenic being put 
into the solution of blue vitriol, will produce 
a fine grass-green preci pitate. 

Report from the Vaccine Estat lishment, \811. 
To the Rt. Hon. Richard Ryder, principal 
Secretary of State, Home Department; &e, 
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National Vaccine Establishment, March 
7th, 1811.—Sit,—The Board of the Nation- 
al Vaccine Establishment report, that the 
Surgeons of the nine stations, established in 
London, have vaccinated during the last year 
3,108 persons, and that 23,362 charges of 
Vaccine Lymph have been distributed to va- 
rious applicants from all parts of the king- 
dom ; being an excess of nearly one-third in 
the number of persons vaccinated, and in the 
number of charges of lymph distributed, 
above that of the preceding year. 

No case of failure has occurred, in any 
individual vaccinated by the surgeons of the 
nine stations. 

In the Royal Military Asylum for the chil- 
dren of soldiers, and in the Foundling Hos- 
pital, vaccination was introduced, by order 
of government; and continues to be prac- 
tised. ‘The former institution, which con- 
tains more than eleven hundred children, has 
lost but one of them by small pox, and that 
individual had not been vaccinated, in con- 
sequence of having been declared by the mo- 
ther to have passed through the small pox in 
infancy. In the datéer institution, no death 
has occurred by small pox. Every child has 
been vaccinated on its admission to the cha- 
rity; and in no instance has the preventive 
power of Vaccination been discredited, al- 
though many of the children have been re- 
peaterlly inoculated with the matter of small 
pox, and been submitted to the influence of 
its contagion. 

Similar success has attended the practice of 
Vaccination at the Lying-in-Charity of Man- 
chester, where, in the space of nine years, 
more than nine thousand persons have been 
effectually vaccinated; and by a report re- 
ceived from Glasgow, it appears, that of 
fifteen thousand five hundred persons who 
have undergone vaccine inoculation in that 
city, during the last ten years, no individual 
has been known to have been subsequently 
affected with small pox. 

The number of deaths from small pox, an- 
nounced in the bills of mortality of 1810, 
amounting to 1,198, which, although great, 
is considerably less than it had been, pre- 
viously to the adoption of that practice. 

The Board have been induced to address 
the information contained in the preceding 
paragraphs to the Committees of Charity 
Schools; and to submit to them the pro- 
priety of introducing Vaccination into their 
respective establishments, and among the 
poor in general. They also state, that in the 
principal county towns, gratuitous Vacci- 
nation of the poor is practised, either at pub- 
lic institutions, or by private practitioners, 
on an extensive scale: that the prejudices of 
the lower orders, excited against the practice 
by interested persons, still exist, but appear 
to be gradually yielding to a conviction of 
its benefit. 


Olservanda Interna——Report from the Vaccine Establishment. 


{iiss 


From Scotland it appears by annexed re- 

ris of the College of Physicians, the Col- 
ege of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and. of the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glas- 
gow, that the practice of Vaccination is uni- 
versal among the higher orders of society ; 
and that, in the opinion of these learned 
bodies, the mortality from small pox has de- 
creased, in proportion as Vaccination has ad- 
vanced, in that part of the United Kingdom. 

At Dublin Vaccination continues to make 
progress, and in Ireland generally. 

The Board have also received very favour- 
able accounts of the progress of Vaccination 
in India ; and they subjoin a statement, from 
which it appears, that by Vaccination, the 
ravage of small pox has been repeatedly 
prevented, and the disorder exterminated in 
the Island of Ceylon. 

The Board declare their unabated confi- 
dence'in the preventive power of Vaccination, 
and their satisfaction with the gradual and 
temperate progress, by which this practice is 
advancing; and that they are of opinion, 
that by perseverance in the present measures, 
Vaccination will in a few years become ge- 
nerally adopted. 

The money granted by Parliament during 
the last session, has been sufficient to defray 
the expenses of the year 1810; and they are 
of opinion, that the same sum will be ade- 
quate to the expenditure of the current year. 

L. Pepys, President. 
By order of the Board, James Hervey, Register. 

Vaccination Report from the Island of 
Ceylon, by Thomas Christie, Medical Sup. 
Gen. Dated Colombo, Jan. 24, 1810.— 
The number of patients vaccinated in the 
different districts of Ceylon, during 1809, 
amounting to 25,697; which added to 
103,035, the number vaccinated in former 
yeats, makes a total of 128,732 since its first 
introduction into this Island in 1802: be- 
sides a few others inoculated by individuals 
not belonging to the Vaccination Establish- 
ment.—The Small Pox has not existed in 
any part of this Island since February 1808, 
till October last, when the disease was 
brought to Jaffnapatnam by a country boat 
from Quilon, on the Malabar Coast. The 
contagion spread to a few individuals who 
had not been vaccinated, in the Pettah of 
Jaffnapatnam, and by means of a civil pri- 
soner, was introduced into the Jai! at that 
place ; but its progress there was immediately 
arrested, by the removal of the infected per- 
sons, and the indiscriminate vaccination of 
all the other prisoners.—There were only six 
individuals ill of the Small Pox in Jaffna. 
patnam District ; and it has found its way 
to no other part of the Island, except Put- 
lam, where a Coolie from Jaffna was taken 
ill with small pox in December last, but has 
since recovered, without communicating the 
disorder to any other person. 
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ed res Inscription on the Monument erected to the 
e Col. Memory of the glorious Nelson in Guild- POETRY. 
hall, London.— Written by the Right Hon. 
Speers Richard Brinsley Sheridan, INSPIRATION, 
ciety 4 HORATIO VISCOUNT AND BARON NELSOW, Partutiunt Montes. 
earned Vice Admiral of the White, and Knightof the most Honorabl® 
as des Order of the Bath. What ails this crazy brain of mine? 
as ads A. Mop amongst the few, who appear Such crotchets ev’ry minute, 
d At different periods, to have been created re hiski : d tes i; 
g¢om. To promote the Grandeur, and add to the Security of Nation, 
make Inciting by their high example their Fellow-mortals There must be something in it. ; 
{Through all succeeding Times, to pursue the course . 2 a 
avoure That leads to the exaltation of our imperfect nature. Those bright ideas, strange and vast, 4 
nation PROVIDENCE, What can they mean, ah wist ye? 
from hat implanted in meen Yee an ardent passion for re. That flit around my pate so fast, ¥ 
a, oe As bounteously endow’d him with the transcendent talents Ineffable and misty ! 4 
atedly Nécessary to the great purposes wis 
ed in He was destin’d to accomplishes God of the silver shining bow, i 
At an early period of life ’Tis he that tries to win me; 
confi- He entered into the Naval Service of his country ; The wond’rous symptoms plainly show | 
ation, And early were the instances which markid Apollo works within me. a ; 
land The fearless nature and enterprize of his character. ; 
ea Whiting to the loftiest spirit, and the justest title to self-con- While fervid thus I feel and think, Py: 
se ines will not come dribblin 
inion, A strict and humble obedience to My line 59 
sures, The sovereign rule of Discipline and Subordination. So give me PEPSI, PERS, and ink, 
ie gee Rising by due gradation to command, And let me straight be scribbling. 
He infused into the bosoms of those he led ‘ , P 
: The valorous ardour and enthusiastic Zeal Now, now, they come, mty brains distend 
fine For the Service of his King and Country With crowded thoughts so pent in; 
Ciray Which animated his own ; 
are And while He acquired the Love of all, Guick, 
ade. By the sweetness and moderation of his Temper, Some words to give them vent in. 
He inspired a universal Confidence 
“ate In the never-failing resources of his capacious mind- Oh no, they are so bigs sublime, 
ran : {t will be for History to relate One on another pressing, 
ister. The many great exploits through which, They will not yield to words and thime: 
y y 
d of Solicitous of Peril, and regardless of wounds, I feel them past expressing. 
Sup. He became the Glory of his Profession ! 
Dine But it belongs to this brief record of his illustrious Career s. H. B. 
the To say, that He Commanded and Conquer’d 
: At the Battles of the NILE and COPENHAGEN: 
809, Victories never before equall’d 
Yet A TRIBUTE OF FRIENDSHIP TO THE MEMORY 
a 
first Fought on the 2ist of October, in the year 1805. OF WILLIAM BOSCAWEN, ESQ. 
4 On that day, before the conclusion of the Action, 4 
duals He fell mortally wounded ; Shall worth, and learning, to the grave descend, 
lish But the sources of Life and sense fail’d not until it was Without one Tribute from an early Friend ? 
id it, all the feelings that inspire 
d in That the destruction of the Enemy being completed ; Forbid it, all f “P d fire! 
808, The Glory of his Country and his own had attain’d their And feed the flame o frien ship's sacred nre « 
was . summit: Boscawen’s gone—his dgath’s a blow severe, 
boat Fn laying his hand on his brave Heart 3 But while his children shed affliction’s tear 5 
The ith a a of exalted resignesion to the ” | While they the greatest human loss deplores 
Of the Supreme Disposer of the Fata of Man and Nations ; ws 
who HE EXPIRED. The best of Fathers they shall see no more ! 
h of The Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Common Cuuncil, My lesser sorrows must be all suppress’d, 
pr- Of the City of London, Deep in the contemplation of my breast: 
that Have caused this Monument to be erected ; There too ! feel more grief than I impart, 
tel Not in the presumptuous of sustaining the departed 
y Hero’s memory, And mourn him in the s1LeNnCe OF THE HEART. 
- But to manifest their estimation of the Man, Endow’d with talents of no common hue, 
4 And their admiration of his deeds. He liv’d to all the ties of Nature true: 
thas And what's superior, in RELIGION’s eye, 
way As their own renowned City shall exist. HIS BLAMELESS LIFE PREPAKED HIM HOW TO 
te The period to Diz! 
ken NELSON’s FAME W. T. FivzGeraud- 
l Can only be 
PRE OF TIME! May 15, 1811. 
the 
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HAPPY PARTIES. 
Miss Bridget Buckram in conclusion, from 
page 940. 

S1r,—In consequence of the weather ap- 
pearing so unfavourable about the beginning 
of May, the entertainment intended to have 
been given out of town, on the anniversary 
of Mr. ‘Foddy's wedding day, was put off ull 
the 12th The first of the month was 
slightly noticed at home by the family only, 
with the exception of Mr. Spindle, who 
called in the evening purposely to make pro- 
posals for the fair hand of Miss Fanny. 

As the day approached, Mr. Toddy en- 
treated his amiable spouse to mention at what 
plac she wished to dine. © Mrs. Toddy fixed 
on Brentford. The kind husband then beg- 
ged to know what she would like for dinner, 
when the good lady, after a little delibera- 
tion, chose forthe substantials, as she called 
them, a fat pig, a rich beet-steak pie, and 
a goose, if one tolerably grown could be pro- 
cured; but if that could not be obtained, 
as the family of the Plums, as well as 
themselves Joved a relish, they might substi- 
tute a fine leg of mutton, stuffed with cha- 
loties, and serve it up with plenty of onion 
sauce ; as to eels, other river fish, and knic- 
knacs, she should leave them to the people of 
the inn. 

Every thing being settled for the dinner, 
the next consideration was how the com- 
pany should be conveyed. Mr. Plum insist- 
ed upon providing horses for himself and son 
Peter,. a youth of sixteen, and Mr. Spindle 
being fond of driving, it was settled that he 
should accompany Mr. Toddy and ‘Timothy, 
in a giz; the rest of the party in a coach; 
for though Mrs. Toddy loved to do things 
handsomely, she prided herself upon being 
aclever manager, and making a genteel ap- 
pearance with aconomy. On the happy 
morn, Mr. Toddy’s family, rose very early, 
and after much bustle and dressing, the fe- 
male part looked wonderous fine, and all 
were ready to set off. at 9 o'clock, at which 
hour the Plums arrived, decked out in their 
best attire, and both families together made 
a very attractive appearance. The children 
viewed their Mamas, and thought they had 
never seen them look so smart before, whilst 
the Mamas eyed their children, thoroughly 
convinced they looked uncommonly genteel. 

The coach was soon at the door, whien 
Mrs. Plum, Mrs. Toddy, and Miss Peggy 
Plum took possession of the front seat, hand- 
ed in by the happy-looking Mr. Toddy ; 
but his presence being required imme- 
diately in the shop, Miss Fanny advanced 
alone, followed by Bobby and Billy Plum, 
also Jacky and Joey Toddy, who were 
fetched from school the day before, purposely 
to join the happy group. 


Haphy 
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Hollo said the coachman, as they 
were stepping in, ** how many more? surely 
yon do not take my coach for a_ broad. 
wheeled waggon !" ** Oh dear no, honest 
man,” replied Mrs. Toddy, but under. 
stand, we engage your coach for the day, and 
surely we may fill it ;—your horses will have 
plenty of time to rest.” ‘* And they will 
have need enough,” returned the man, ‘* be- 
side, [ don’t think it possible, to cram all 
these youngsters in.” ‘* [udeed,” whispered 
Mrs. Plum, ‘* we had better nave two coach- 
es.” So Mr. ‘Toddy said,” replied Mrs. 
Toddy, ‘* but there’s no occasion to throw 
money away, and as I told him, leave the 
matter to me, and | will manage it never 


fear.””’ And she ordered the youngsters 
io get in, who all tittered and Janghed, 


because they knew not how to seat them- 
selves. ‘* Scrouge together, my dears,” said 
the managing Mrs. Toddy, ‘* and when you 
have had a little ® |ting over the stones, you 
will shake into piace, and all will do very 
well, I make no doubt.” ** Oh Ma’! it is 
impossible,” exclaimed Miss Fanny, ‘* for 
they will tumble my new muslin dress to 
such a degree, that I shall not be fit to be 
seen at Brentford.” «* Why, really Fanny,” 
answered the Mama, “ I think you and 
Peggy, had much better get out, and ride 
with the coachman.” ‘To this proposal, the 
young ladies both objected, at which Mrs. Vod- 
dy expressed her surprise, assuring them it was 
quite the fashion for quality ladies to ride with 
coachmen ; inshort, itwasmuch more genéeel- 
er to ride outside than in. ‘The biggest boy re- 
quested to mount the box, and the coachman 
being ordered to shut the door, observed his fare 
ought to be four persons, but he was then 
taking eight, and hoped he should be paid 
accordingly. ‘To which, Mrs Toddy answer- 
ed, that ‘ being a journey of pleasure, he 
should have a good dinner free of expence, 
for I hope it will be a jolly day to all.” ** On, 
certainly,” replied her husband, who now ad- 
vanced, to enquire if they were comfortably 
seated. The driver then mounted, and the 
coach moved slowly off. It was a fine warm 
day, and the ladies chatted together and seems 
ed very agreeable, and the children began to 
laugh about the droll looking countenance of 
the coachman, observing, he had an enore 
mous red nose; when Mrs. Plum remark- 
ed, that handsome is as handsome does, 
and as long as the man behaved well, his 
face could not be disagreeable. 

As the party drove along, many remarks 
were made upon its being so numerous, and 
a hackney coachman in the Strand, called 
out, ‘* Bang up, coachy ! that’s prime; why 
you are not half full; had notyou better taxe sa 
another dozen?” In Piccadilly, another ex- 


claimed, ** You may swear that fellow does 


Why, aye,” 


not drive his own horses.” 
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replied his friend, that’s as plain ‘as the glass ; this ceremony being finished, they sal- 
nose on his face,” and both laughed. These | lied forth to meet the gentlemen, who soon 
observations rather mortified the ladies at | appeared in view. The meeting was very 
the time, particularly Miss Fonny; but cheerful 3 all spoke together ; wiih, ‘* How 
their sprightliness soon returned, though soon do you do? So here you are! How lucky 
again interrupted. At the turnpike-gate at to have such a fine day, Mr. Spindle 
Hyde park corner, upou Mrs. Toddy's refu- | gave the reins to Timothy, and alighted, to 
sing a bad sixpence, the man presented her | viler bis attentions to the ladies. Mrs. Tode 
with sixpenny worth of half-pence, saying, | dy, and Mrs. Plum, took each an arm, and 
** Here, my dear, I have no other sixpence ; all went to the inn, whence they again set 
I have not upon my soul, my dear.” ** My forward with the gentlemen, to admire the 
dear, indeed!” repeated Mrs, ‘Voddy, with rural scenes, and enjoy the pure air, till the 
indignation, hastily drawing up the glass ; hour of dinner. In their walk, they met 
and added, “* It is a sign the fellow little | young Mr. Branch, ason of one of the garden-~ 
thinks who he is talking to." As they drove | efs at Kew, who offered to conduct them to 
off, a bye-stander laughing, called out, | the gardens. Accordingly, they crossed the 
«¢ There’s lots of wives, and lots of children!’ | water and soon arrived. ‘There also they were 
«© What impertinence,” exclaimed Mrs. much gratified ; the sky exhibited a beantiful 
Plum, ‘* upon my word, such freedoms are | blue ; the sun gaily tinted the green herbage ; 
very disagreeable.” ** Oh Ma’am !” return. | the air was perfectly serene ; aud the river gent~ 
ed Mrs. Toddy, these low tolks seems as | lyglided along, when Mrs. Toddy declared, ‘* it 
if they had a licence to do whatever they | altogether appeared like a fairy tale ; and, that 
lease, I wish my lord mayor bad the hand- | she was sure the Italy air could not be more de« 
fing of afew of them, to teach them better | lightful.” She further observed, that its purity 
manners, for you see that even the ladies of had made the children, especially the gals 
common council men, are not exempted from | look quite handsome ; when her kind hus. 
insult.” band, gently pressed her hand, and siniling 
When the party arrived at Kensington, in her face, told her, ** it had also taken a very 
they stopped to take a view of the Gardens. | striking effect upon herself; and assured her, 
Afier strolling about for some time, highly | she looked as charming as sie did on that 
gratified, they resumed their places in the | day twenty years,” he paid her many compli« 
coach ; all in high spirits, and the chat | ments, and the company joked him on his 
of so many tongues together with occasiona! | gallantry ; tu short, much gaiety and pleas 
bursts of laughter, had « must curious effect, | santry prevailed, and the good humoured Mr, 
and at times scarcely any one could under- | Toddy declared he felt as happy as he could 
stand what the other said. wish to be. Mr, Branch and bis cousin, 
At length, Brentford appeared in view, | Miss Sprig, a young lady who accompanied 
which was.a very joyful discovery, for each | him, were invited to dine, and all returned 
was extremely wari, and not a little desirous | at half past three, and sat down to dinner 
of being unpacked ; but just as they entered with good appetites. The fish was much 
the town, two people, driving close by ina liked und the party appeared very chatty and 
cart, assailed them with, “ here comes al] the pleasant, particularly the facetious Mr. Spin« 
family! I hope they have brought the die, who, passing for a wit, said many 
dog and cat.” The boys laughed, but Mrs. sprightly things, and made the company laugh 
Toddy exclaimed, ‘* Well, to be sure, if heartily. Mrs. Toddy highly pleased, ex- 
I am not more and more surprised at people's | claimed, ‘¢ Come, My. Spindle, I will drink 
impertinence. I really go out so seldom, | aglass of wine with you; pray join us Mrs. 
that such liberties seems quite new to me, | Plum.” ‘ Upon my word, Mrs. Toddy,” 
just as if I had nota right, indeed, to bring | replied her happy-looking husband, well- 
all the family if I wished it. But heaven be | pleased with her suariness, “this is a very 
praised we are at our journcy’send.” The coach | fine beginning—I am sure Mr. Plum and 
now stopped, and the party were shewn I cannot withstand so good an example: 
into a room, where they each gladly sat upon | Come, Mr. Branch ; Peter and Timothy 
separate seats to coo! themselves. ‘The hostess challenge Miss Sprig and your sisters, and 
soon entered ; made her congees to the com- | let it go round.” 
pany ; and observed, she had not been able to The pig and the mutton, seemed next to 
procure a goose but what she feared would | suit.the taste. In short, the dinner was 
have been either too old, or too young ; but | much praised ; and Mis. Toddy with extreme 
had substituted a fine leg of mutton. Mrs. | politeness pressed her company, to eat of 
Toddy, assuming the air of a lady mayoress, | every dish ; which they, without any fear of 


Ba her six pounds of pork sausages she had | incommoding their stomachs, very c villy abe 
srouxht from town, and ordered the addition | liged her in. She also eommanded the 
of a filet of veal. ciuildren to eat as much as they could of what. 


The ladies began to shake the folds out of } ever they [ked best, in which they very du- 
their gowns, and to adjust themsclves at the Wiuily obeyed her, 
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In short, the party ate, as if their palates 
had never been better suited; and frequently 
declared, they had never made a more deli- 
cious tepast. They wereall very merry, and 
many happy returns of the day were drank to 
Mr. and Mrs. Toddy. 
_ Mr. Toddy stood upto thank the company, 
and driuk their good health, and assure them, 
he should have been glad to have made a 
speech on the happy occasion,—but, “ he 
wanted words — he could wish that daty 
were in better hands — his feelings were 
eat, on this pleasurable occasion—too great, 
indeed, to be uttered — and—and — and — 
therefore, begged them to excuse it, and ac- 
cept the will for the deed.” 
Mr. Plum then rose, and begged leave, in 
the name of the company, to “ thank the 
worthy gentleman for his very meat and ap- 
yopriate speech,”’ and to propose, that his 
Bealth should be drank, in a bumper, with 
three times three. ‘* Certainly, certainly!” 
echoed the whole party: then cheered as 
proposed, which caused infivite mirth and 
jocularity. 
Mr. Spindle observed, the accompaniment 
of the young voices, had a merry and pleas- 
ing effect; when Mr. Timothy replied, 
he thought the whole had indeed a very 
merry effect, and, tbat an account of it, 
ought to be Chronicled. «* Hark of Timmy,” 
said his father, ** he is always ready with 
something witty.” ‘* Aye,’ said his mother, 
never knew his equal for that.” But, 
I have ;” returned her polite husbend bow- 
ing, ‘‘ever since I have had the pleasure 
of knowing you, my dear.”—** Hear ! hear !* 
cried Mr. Spindle, ** Ave, aye,” said Mr. 
Toddy, ‘* the ladies are dear agrecable crea- 
tures, bless ’em all! I say.” ‘* Ditto, ditto,” 
exclaimed Mr. Plum. “ype laugking.} 
The boule passed briskly; the cheeks of 
the company beginning to be richly painted 
with the effects of the wine, Mr. Spindle 
was called upon for a song.—He gave the 
following, written by himself, for the joyful 
eccasion. 
As twenty years have rul’d the roast, 
Since Mr. Toddy married ; 

We'll sing the song, and pass the toast, 
And let all care be parried. 

My father too, has been in trade, 
Full twenty years, or more 5 

And soon I'll be a master made, 
Altho’ {'m but a score. 

Then should dear Fanny prove but true, 
To her poor constant Spindle ; 

Upon my soul she ne'er shafi rue ; 
Nor shall my flame e’er dwindle. 

For to my charmer I'll devote, 
My care, my love, my life ; 

The joys and comforts to promote, 


Of dasling chicks and wife. 


Happy Parties. 
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Our hands and hearts, then let us join 
In jovial niddy noddy ; 

And drink a health to t' « long line 
Of Mr. and Mrs. Toddy ! 


The company declared this to be a very neat 
imitation of the true Vauxhall :aste — the 
mediate taste: and I assure you, Mr. Editor, 
Mr. Spindle was frequently interrupted with 
“Bravo Charming!” &c.—and he him- 
self modestly—* hoped it might be thought 
equal to most of the productions lately introdue 
ced at the play-houses.’ I mean no reflection 
on our modera poets; but match this City 
Poetry if you can in your DipascaLia ; see 
if your Arnolds, and Dibdins, and Hooks, 
&e. &c. could have done it better, although 
they certainly excel in exquisite jingle, tag, 
and rhyme : and ‘* noddy,” and ‘* Toddy,” 
marks the taste of a student who had been 
taught by such masters ; it was encored, and 
the last verse given in full chorus, by all 
the company standing; and the health of 
young Syiudie was immediately drank with 
raptures, 


Timothy observed, it was a pity but a 
fidler could be obtained, that the entertain- 
ment might conclude with a dance. At 
that moment, an organ suddenly struck up 
with the tune of drops of brandy.” The 
children ran to the window ; began footing 
and skipping about to the music ; when the 
engaging Mr. Spindle, who was considered a 
dasher, and very foud of music and dancing, felt 
the temptaiion iresi-tible ; and gently taking 
the hand of Miss Fanny, begged her to try a 
reel with him Mrs. Toddy, delighted with the 
genteel graceful figure of her daughter, and 
the enchanting movements of Mr. Spindle, 
declared she would have the band into the 
room, and give the children a ball at once. 
Accordingly, the table was moved, and the 
musicians enieved. An elderly man worked the 
barrel organ ; while two little boys played the 
pandcan mouth organ, and tambourine. Mr. 
Spindle led off with ,;Miss Fanny, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Branch and Miss Sprig, Timo 
thy and Peggy, with the little ones, according 
toage. Their Papas and Mamas, were so 
pleased at the sight of the young people's 
Jumping about ; so elated with the music and 
pleasures of the day; that, notwithstanding 
they had never learned, they actually joined 
in the merry dance. But never was a greater 
scene of confusion. No figure could be ob- 
served: nor any attention paid to time; 
such talking, jumping, jostling, joking, rolling, 
and romping! the old folks sometimes almost 
tumbled over the little ones; sometimes 
against each other; and as Mr. Toddy 


was jumping suddenly round, he caught his 
lovely lady in his arms ; and exclaimed, ‘* Oh 
my dear! how charmingly you dance !"— 
and, in attempting a modest salute both reeled 
with some violence against the wall, and bot 
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fell. At which, the little musicians, who 
had with difficulty before commanded their 
risibility, now burst into a loud langh, and 
were unable to proceed with their perform- 
ance. At the moment, the tenacious Mrs. 
Toddy turned round quite offended, and ex- 
claimed, ‘* What do you mean ? — What do 
you mean, I say ?—Are common council men 
and their families, to be the laughing blocks of 
such trumpery folks as you ?—-Walk out im- 
mediately, I desire you.” ‘* Aye, aye,” 
added her polite husband, ‘* walk out imme- 
diately, as Mrs. Toddy desires you.” The mu- 
sicians obeved. Mrs. Toddy's good humour 
however, instantly returned, and she joined in 
the general laugh, which took place on the 
scnaiaalan of the late circumstance, and the 
confusion of the dance alogether. Timothy 
went out to pay for the music. The dance 
being over, and the company finding them- 
selves very warm from the exercise, good 
living, and heat of the day; ordered tea asa 
necessary refreshinent, and soon after, pre- 
pared to return home, where every one de- 
elared, they never had spent a pleasanter day. 
I remain, yours, &c. 
BuckramM. 


REGISTER OF EVENTS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


From July 1, to December 31, 1810, inclusive. 
JULY. 

1. Louis Buonaparte abdicated the throne 
of Holland, by a rescript of this day's date. 

— Calamitous fé/e given at Paris by the 
Prince of Schwartzenburgh: many persons 
burnt in the building erecied for the ball. 

— A very violent storm in the metropolis: 
its effects felt in most parts of England. 

g. Holland united to France, by a decree 
of Buonaparte, dated this day, at Rambouillet. 

11. The Persian Ambassador, Sirs G. and 
W. Ouseley, with Mr. Morier, formally took 
leave of their Majesties, at the drawing-room, 
previous to departing for Persia. His Majesty 
presented the Ambassador with a dirk mount- 
ed with diamonds: the Queen also made 
several presents. 

The comparative state of poverty to which 
the once opulent inhabitants of Hamburgh 
are reduced, may be inferred from the follow- 
ing circumstance: — Mollitor, the French 
Commander, had it recently in contempla- 
tion to march the division under his com- 
mand, amounting to 18,000 men, to the 
frontiers of Holland, with the view of en- 
camping there for a limited time. He ap- 
plied to the Senate to furnish the necessary 
supplies ; but they, in reply, declared their 
finances to be so low, as to be unable to 
purchase even the wood for building huts 


and temporary erections. for the officers. 
Mollitor remonstrated, and threatened; but 
the Senate persisted in their declaration ; and 
in consequence, the French General was 
obliged to relinquish his design. 

12. The roof of a barn, which had recently 
been converted into a meeting-house, at 
Horne-End, between Christchurch and Poole, 
fell in, while —— Hodges, a Methodist, was 
preaching. ‘There were a hundred people 
present, many of whom were much hurt, and 
four persons were killed. 

17. The Queen Charlotte, of 120 gins, 
launched at Deptford. [Vide Panorama, 
vol. VIII. p. 765.) 

23. The Earl of Northesk and Sir Richard 
Strahan, received, at the Mansion House, 
the swords voted to them by the City of 
London. They were accompanied by the 
Earl of St. Vincent. Appropriate speeches 
were made by the Chamberlain, and ane 
swered by the Admirals. After this cere. 
mony, they staid and dined with the Lord 
Mayor. 

— Destructive fire, at Mr. Gillet’s printing 
office, in Salisbury Square, Fleet Street. 
The premises had been rebuilt, at great ex- 

ense, after a former calamity of the same 
Kind, in 1805. 
AUGUST. 

16. At the Assizes held at Chelmsford, 
James Sweeny, Richard Pearce, Edmund 
Buckley, Patrick Fleming, Maurice Bren- 
wick, and Jobn Sullivan, were indicted for 
the murder of John Bolding, a publican, at 
Forest Gate, in West Ham, on May 20. 

This crime originated in a squabble be- 
tween two persons drinking in the house ; 
one of whom was an Irishuian; who went 
and fetched a number of his countrymen, at 
least 30; they assaulted the house, and not 
finding the man first quarrelled with, they 
turned their anger on the landlord, and beat 
him, so that he died in about seven days. 
—Guilty. 

Lord Ellenborough, in passing sentence on 
the six Irishmen, convicted of murder, obe 
served :—I¢ was a most melancholy spectacle 
to see so many men, in the flower of youth 
and health, who, from the turbulence of 
unruly passion, had forfeited their lives, It 
was a case of the most atrocious sort, and 
which he felt himself bound to leave to the 
severity of the law. If the laws were suffered 
to slumber, where they had been so grossly 
violated, the country would justly have to 
dread that such sort of turbulent riot would 
end in the more formidable crime of rebellion, 
and we should perhaps be exposed to miseries 
which had been suffered by other countries, 
to which he would not now more distinctly 
allude. The prisoners al] protested ‘hey were 
innocent, and seemed to think that nobody 
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could be guilty but the man who actually , 
killed the deceased. ‘They were executed, | 
with the excention of Sullivan, who had | 
been recommended to mercy. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Meeting for the Repeal of the Union, at 
the Royal Exchange, Dublin. At half-past 
twelve o’clock Sir James Riddall took the 
chair. Mr. Hutton, after an introductory | 
speech, moved that a Committee of nine 
Genilemen be appointed to prepare the Pe- | 
tition to the King for a Repeal of the Act of | 
Union. 

The following Gentlemen were 
named ;— 

Mr. Hutton, Mr. M‘Donnell, Mr. Ashen- 
hurst, Counsellor O'Connell, Mr. Ambrose | 
Moore, Mr. Abbott, Mr. Farrell, Mr. Ni- 
cholas Mahon, and Mr. M‘Bride. 


To the Right Hon. the Commons of tie 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Dreland, the Petition of, @c. &c. 

That your Petitioners feeling, as they 
have ever felt, the warmest attachment to 
British connection, and (from a conviction of 
their excellence) to the principles of the Bri- 
tish Constitution, ir support of which they | 
have shed their blood and exhausted their 
treasure, and anxious only, that those sacri- 
fices shall not have been made in vain, most | 
humbly present themselves before this Honor- 
able House, beseeching it, as the constitu- | 
tional guardian of the British Empire, to 
take into its most serious consideration, the 
consequences resulting from that Legislative 
Union which, in the year 1800, was enacted | 
between Great Britain and Ireland. And 
your Petitioners the more earnesily beseech 
this Honorable House now to enter on this 
investigation, because it was an increase of 
the great, solid, and extensive benefits which 
*« were promised to this country, and an 
immense addition and consolidation of inter- 
est, strength, and affection” to the Empire 
at large~—a measure which was to counteract 
the restless machinations of an inveterate 
enemy—to calm all dissensions—to allay all | 
animosities — and dissipate all jealousies — 
which was to communicate to the Sister 
Kingdom ‘* the state of the Capital and 
industry of England "— and give to her ‘*a 
full participation of the Commerce and Con- 
stitution of Great Britain.” 

Your Petitioners consequently entreat the 
Honorable House, to enquire, whether that 
measure, which has now been put to the 
decisive test of experience, has, in any degree, 
fulfilled, or whether it is calculated to iuifil, | 
the sanguine expectations of its adyocates ; 
and whether its repeal has not been indis- | 

| 


then 


| 


pensably necessary for the accomplishment 
of those very ends for which its enveiment 
was made a pretext. 
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That your Petitioners humbly conceive a 
revisal and repeal of the Legislative Union, 
between Great Britain and Ireland irresistibly 
called for by the following amongst other 
considerations : 

Because, from the earliest establishment 
of English dominion in this country, to the 
year 1782, a resident Parliament was, by the 
British Kings, deemed necessary, and alone 
competent to understand its wants, to en- 
courage its resources, and promote its interests. 

Because the Government of England, while 
it could controul the proceedings of the Irish 
Legislature, never proposed or recommended 
to the consideration of either, a Legislative 
Union between the two countries, but that 
when compelled to renounce that controul, 
and, finally, to declare the Parliament of 
Ireland independent, the Minister of England 


| never ceased to plot its extinction; and, con- 


sequently, that the real motive for a union 
was not the’mutual benefits of the countries, 
but the trouble and difficulty of managing an 
independent Parliament, and the desire of 
procuring an increase of influence in that of 
Great Britain. 

Because the moment seized on by the 
British Minister for the accomplishment of 
his views, was that least fitted for a calm 
discussion and fair investigation of the merits 
of any serious and impartial political question ; 


‘and because, even under such unfavorable 


circumstances, the means employed to eflect 
ultous. 

Beeause the Parliament of Ireland ‘* being 

delegated to make laws, not Legislators,” 

could not transfer their legislative authority 

without the express sanction and approbation 


| of their Constituents; and that a decided ma- 


jority of the constitutional body was hostile 
to the measure, is evident from their petitions 
against it, and from the fact, that the Minis- 
ter, even after his defeat, feared to appeal to 
the sense of the People, by a dissolution of 
the then retractory Parliament. 

And your Petitioners submit, that go de« 
cided was the opinion of the [rish people 
respecting the incompetency of the Lrish Par- 
liament to enact the measure of Union, and 


| so strong their abhorrence of that measure, 


and their conviction that they could not, in 


| the language of the immortal and constitu- 


tional Locke, be bound by any laws but 
such as are enacted by those whom they have 
chosen and authorised to make them—** that 
an appeal to Heaven must, in all probability, 
have been the inevitable consequence, but 
for the preconcerted horrors of the preeeding 
rebeilion.” 

Because the rapid improvement of Ireland, 
under an indepeadent Parliament, together 
with the annexed statement, must demon- 


strate that the interests of the country were 
-much better understood, and its resources 
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better managed by an Irish than an Imperial | 
Parliament. 

During the seven years’ war from 1793 to 
1800, the National Debt, under an [rish 
Parliament increased but Twenty Millions. 

During seven years’ war, from 1803 to 
1810, the National Debt, under an Jmperial | 
Parliament, has increased Forty Millions. 

During the year 1798, a year of foreign 
invasion and domestic rebellion, the expen- 
diture of Ireland, under an Irish Parliament, 
was but Four Mitlions. 

During the year 1809, a year in which 
the army were so employed as to leave Ireland 
under an apprehension of either invasion or 
rebellion, her expenditure, by an [imperial 
Parliament, was Ten Millions Five Hundred 
Thousand Pounds 

The debt of Ireland, in 1793, was to the 
debt of Great Britain, as one to one hundred, 
and is now as one to seven, and, since the | 
Union, has increased in proportion to the debt | 
of Great Britain, as one to two; whereas | 
had the relative resources of the two countries | 
been justly estimated at the enactinent of | 
that measure, the proportion should have | 
been as tWo to seventeen. 

And your Petitioners cannot but conceive | 
this statement the more irresistibly conclusive | 
in favour of a repeal of the Union, inasmuch | 
as the warmest advocates of that measure | 
ever maintained tie avowed and notorious 
corruption of the Irish Parliament as the 
strongest argument against its enactment. 
Your Petitioners therefore submit to the good 
sense of tltis Honorable House, whether a 
suill more economical management of Trish 
resources, and a still more enlarged under- 
standing of Irish interests, are not to be ex- 
pected from a reformed Legislature, such as 
must exist in Ireland on a repeal of the 
Union, all the Irish objectionable boroughs 
being now extinct by purchase. 

Because the Imperial Parliament is com- 
posed of Members, five-sixths of whom have | 
never visited Ireland, or acquired any per- 
sonal knowledge of the genius and character 
of its inhabitants—of their wants and grie- 
vances: because one sixth of even the Irish 
Representatives are neither natives of that 
country, nor have ever set foot on Irish 
ground; and because, by consequence, the 
affairs of Ireland are neglected and mis- 
managed, or her interests disregarded. 

Because the promises officially announced 
to this country by the British Minister, as 
the grounds upon which he ventured to pro- 
pose the Union, and which, though not in- 
serted among its articles, were considered by 
the Irish people as equally binding, were 
forgotten by him, disowned by his successors, 
and disregarded by the Imperial Parliament. 

Because the dangers and distresses of Ire- 
Jand have ever taken their chief rise from 


the following, among other evils: from the 
inattention of its landlords to the welfare 
and comforts of their tenantry; from the 
foreign expenditure of the country, caused 
by its absentees, and its foreign national debt ; 
from its consequent waut of capital, of trade, 
and tranquillity—because all these sources of 
poverty and discontent have been, aad ever 
must be, increased and multiplied by a Le- 
gislative Union between the two countries— 
and because upon a removal or an alleviation 
of these evils, and upon a fulfilment of the 
promises made to the nation, depend the 
safety of Ireland—its future attachment to 
the Crown of Great Britaia, and the ulti- 
mate security of the Empire. 

That your Petitioners, in conclusion beg te 
state to this Honorable House, that having 
from 1782 to 1800, experienced the benefi- 
cial effects resulting from a resident and inde- 
pendent Parliament, and having now for ten 
years felt the operative influence of British 
Legislation, are impelled, from the recollec- 
tion of the past, and sad experience of the 
present, to express their conviction to this 
Honorable House, that the very serious dis- 
tresses of the Irish people, and the dangers to 
which the country is consequently exposed, 
are principally to be attributed to the want 
of a resident Legislature, as your Petitioners, 
in expressing this conviction, are confident 
that, if admitted to the bar of the House of 
Commons, they shall be able to prove, to 
its full satisfaction, that such is the real 
source of the national distress, and that to' 
the Repeal of the Legislative Union can the 
people of this country look as the ouly effi- 
cient means of obtaining it present relief, of. 
procuring it future prosperity, and securing 
its permanent connection with Great Britain. 


Mr. O'Connell seconded the motion. 

After Mr. O'Connell had conciuded his 
speech, Sir James Riddall put the question 
separately, that the Address and Petition 
should stand as the Address and Petition of 
the Meeting, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Hutton then proposed that a Come’ 
mittee of 21 be chosen as a standing Com-' 
mittee to co-operate with the other meetings 
throughout the kingdom ; which was unani- 
mously agreed to, and a Committee was ap- 
pointed accordingly. 

Mr. N. Mahon, after a very handsome’ 
evlogiam upon his Grace the Duke of Rich- 
mond, whom he wished particularly to cons 
sider as distinct from the present Adminis- 
tration, moved a Resolution of Thanks to 
his Grace, fo: his conciliating and impartial 
conduct as Chief Governor, and for the en- 
couragement he had afforded to the manuface 
tures of Ireland. The Resolution was re 
ceived with very distinguished approbation, 
and was carried unanimously. 
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The Thanks of the Meeting were unani-~ 


mously voted to Sir James Riddall, and a 
piece of plate, value 100 guineas is to be 
presented to him. 

Lord French, Messrs. Keogh, Randall, 
Macdonnel!, Plunkett, Hay, and many other 
Jeaders of the Catholic body, were present, 
and appeared to assent to the speech of Coun- 
sellor O'Connell; who, it was reported, 
spoke the sense of the Catholic body, when 
he asserted that Catholic Emancipation was 
only @ secondary consideration to the Repeal 
of the Union. 


SEPTEMBER. 


24, The Spanish Cortes, met and proceed- 
ed to enact several regulations. 

By a second decree, dated the 25th, the 
Cortes are to be addressed by the title of Ma- 
jesty; and the executive power by that of 
Highness. The publication of the laws 
which emanate from the Cortes is to be made 
in the following manner :— 

*« Don Ferdinand VII. by the grace of 
God, King of Spain and the Indies, and in 
his absence and captivity the Council of Re- 
gency authorised ad interim, to all to whom 
these presents come :—Know ye, that in the 
general and extraordinary Cortes assembled in 
the Royal Isle of Leon, it has been resolved 
anddecreed as follows, &c.”—The same de- 
eree requires all civil, military, and ecclesias- 
tical authorities, to acknowledge and take 
the oath of obedience to the General Costes 
of the nation. 

27. Cooke, the publican of the Swan in 
Vere-street, Clare-market, and five others of 
the eleven miscreants convicted at Clerken- 
well sessions, of detestable practices, stood in 
the pillory in the Hay-market, opposite to 
Panton-street. Such was the degree of po- 
pular indignation excited against those wretch- 
es, and such the general eagerness to witness 
their punishment, that, by ten in the morn- 
ing, all the windows and even the very roofs 
of the houses were crowded with persons of 
both sexes ; and every coach, waggon, hay- 
cast, dray, and other vehiele which blocked 
up great part of the streets, were crowded with 
spectators. 

The sheriffs, attended by the two City Mar- 
shals, with an immense number of consta- 
bles, accompanied the procession of the priso- 
ners from Newgate, whence they set out in 
the transport caravan, and proceeded ghrough 
Fleet-street and the Strand ; and the prisoners 
were hooted and pelted the whole way by the 
populace. At one o'clock four of the cul« 
prits were fixed in the pillory, erected for 
and accommodated to the occasion, with two 
additional wings, one ‘being allotted for each 
criminal. Immediately a new torrent of po- 
pular vengeance poured upon them from all 


sides ; blood, garbage, and ordure from the 
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slanghter-houses, diversified with dead cats, 
turnips, potatoes, addled eggs, and other 
missiles to the last moment. 

Two wings of the pillory were then taken 
off to place Cooke and Amos in the two re- 
majning ones; who although they came in 
only for the second course, had no reason to 
complain of short allowance. The vengeance 
of the crowd pursued them back to Newgate, 
and the caravan was filled with mud and or- 
dure. 

No interference from the sheriffs and po- 
lice officers could restrain the popular rage ; 
but notwithstanding the immensity of the 
multitude, no accident of any note occurred. 


OCTOBER. 


3. The Coffre-dam at the Limehouse en- 
trance of the West India Docks, erected for 
the purpose of keeping out the water, while 
the building of the wing-wall of the lock 
was going on, gave way. At nearly high 
water in the afternoon, the workmen eme 
ployed in excavating the earth for the founda- 
tion, having observed the water to burst 
underneath the piles, were ordered to remove 
immediately from the dam. The confidence 
however reposed in its security, from the 
immense strength of the braces, &c. was 
such, that hopes were entertained that it 
would not entirely give wav. But in a few 
minutes, the piles (which were upwards of 
thirty-feet long, were forced perpendicularly 
into the air, the water of course filled the 
dam, and the effects were immediately felt 
in the bason, though not to the extent that 
might have been expected. Fortunately no 
lives were lost. 

The situation of the dam was so much exe 
posed that not less than from thirty to forty 
vessels passed every tide. Many of these, 
in passing (notwithstanding every exertion on 
the part of the dock master), came with a 
severe crash against the dem, and from 
this circumstance, and the pressure of about 
JSifteen hundred thousand tons of water, the 
blowing up of the whole was not to be 
wondered at. 

— The monument erected in Guildhall to 
the memory of Lord Nelson consists of three 
figures—Britannia weeping over a Bust of 

elson—the City recording his brilliant 
vietories—and Neptune leaning on a Dophin. 
The base contains in basso refievo the battle 
of Trafalgar, with Lord Collingwood’s ship 
in the state it remained in after the action. A 
seaman is placed at full length on each side 
the base, holding the implements of war and 
navigation. 

Galway, 4. Monday night last, the greate 
est take of herrings remembered here for 
many years took place at our roads; such 
was the quantity taken, that at 20s. per 


thousand, it was computed that the fishermen 
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would have received no less than 30001. for 
the night’s fishing; notwithstanding which, 
they seem to have no inclination to take 
advantage of what Providence puts in their 

wer, for yesterday evening they entered 
into a combination for putting a stop to the 
coasting boats throwing out their nets, at a 
time when, we are given to understand, our 
bay swarms with that useful fish; which 
having come to the knowledge of Anthony 
Morris, Esq. commander of the Townshend 
revenue craizer, he immediately hastened to 
arm his boats, for the purpose of putting a 
stop to such unlawful proceedings: in 
despite of bis utmost vigilanec, those dehuded 
people, to the amount of several hundreds, 
armed with sticks and stones, put off from 
the shore, for the purpose of opposing him 
by force: he was compelled to fire several 
shots, in order disperse them. 

15. Sixty pounds was last week paid at 
Ply:mouth tor a substitute for the Militia. One 
man went on condition of receiving Is. per 
day during the war ; and another sold himself 
for 7s. 3d. per Ib. 

26. London. A Court of Common Coun- 
cil was held, which was fully attended. On 
bringing up the report of the Committee ap- 
poinied to consider of the peaeeires of ex- 
tending the time at present allowed for the 
election of Aldermen (ihree days) to eight 
days, and for increasing the sum necessary 
for qualifying a person to take that office 
upon him, from 10,0001. to 30,0001. 

— The building adjoining St George's 
Chapel, Windsor, called Cardinal Wolsey’s 
Chapel, was some time since filled with 
iaasher although it had been understeod 
that his Majesty intended to have a vault 
made there for the interment of the remains 
of his family , uowever, within these few 
days the lumber. has been taken out of it, 
and windows put in. On Friday as some 
labourers were employed in digging an arch- 
way in Cardinal Wolsey’s Chapel, they dis- 
covered a cothn; the wooden ove was de- 
cayed, but the leaden coffin was in a very good 
state of preservatton. The inscription on it 
could not be made out. 

On opening it, the contents proved to be 

a@ woman, wrapped up in waxed canvass, of 
50 folds, and a child, in a very high state 
of preservation, in spirits. It was supposed 
to be the Queen of Edward the 1Vth, and 
one of her children. It was kept open till 
Monday when it was obliged to be soldered 
up. 
PI. A very full Court of Common Coun- 
eil met for the purpose of taking into consi- 
deration the following motion, of which Mr. 
Jacks had given notice :— 

«« That a bust of our most excellent Sove- 
reign George I[I. be placed in the Council 
Chamber of this City, as a grateful testimony 


to descend to the latest posterity, of the high 
sense this Court entertains of the manifold 
blessings enjoyed under his paternal reign ; 
in which, during the long period of hfty 
years, continued in the most eventful times, 
and under the most arduous circumstances 
ever recorded in history, Britons have the 
proud satisfaction to feel, that amid the 
wreck of surrounding nations, their beloved 
country has preserved its laws, its religion, its 
liberties, and its independence wnimpaired.* 
This resolution was, in the issue, chi 
to an order for a whole length statue. 


NOVEMBER. 
3. The workmen employed to repair the 
church of St. Mary, Aldermanbury, disco. 
vered a few days since the remains of the no- 
torious Chancellor Jeffries. A large flat stove 
was removed near the communion-table, and 
in a vault underneath the men found a leaden 
coffin, containing the body. The coffin did 
not appear to have suffered much decay. I 
was closed, and a plate remained on it, ins 
scribed with the name of Chaneellor Jeffries. 
His son and daughter are also buried in the 
same vault. The coffin was uot opened; 
and after public curiosity had been gratified, 
it was replaced in the vault, aud the stone 
fastened over it. 


Dated Nov. 9. Paper addressed by Brigadier 
D. Joao Dias Porlier, to the Commander 
of the French troops in Spain. 

*¢ Having learnt, that on the 7th inst. 
three soldiers of the hussars of Cantabria, 
who had been taken at Corvera, were put to 
death in the city of Palencia ;—in executions 
of the orders which the national government 
has issued in opposition to those of the rob- 
ber Soult, alias Duke of Dalinatia, I have 
ordered six French soldiers to be shot, and t& 
le suspended on trees, or the walls of a place, 
the nearest possible to the city of Palencia. 

«« All the nations who compose the French 
armies in Spain must therefore understand, 
that by orders ofthe Spanish nation, for its own 
honour and that of all the soldiers who defend 
it, all acts committed in future by the French 
Generals, contrary to the rights of war, 
shall be considered as crimes committed 
against the rights of men, and on all occa- 
sions the strictest retaliation shall take place.” 

His Majesty the late Kiog of Sweden are 
rived at Yarmouth, on Monday, November 
12. Hisintention of coming to England has 
been known for some time. His Majesty 
having embarked in an American vessel in 
one of the Russian ports, fell in with the 
Ruby man of war on his passage down the 
Baltic, and availed himself of that opportu, 
nity of coming under British protection, He 
weat on board the Ruby, and afterwards 
changed from that vessel to the Tartarus, in 
which he arrived. Parties of French gense 
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@armes, it is said were in pursuit of him: 
near Leipsic he was attacked (by robbers, as 
the German papers said), but he and his ai- 
tendants fired upon the supposed robbers, 
and he escaped. ‘The gens-d'armes gave up 
the pursuit when his Majesty had reached 


He quitted that place under a royal 


Riga. 
salute. 

13. Argument between the Attorney Ge- 
neral and Mr. Serjeant Shepherd, on the 
propriety of postponing the trial of Sir Fran- 
eis Burdett against Coleman, Sergeant at 
Arms of the House of Commons, ull after 
the trial of the action of trespass, arising 
from the same cause, Sir Francis Burdett 
against Abboit, Speaker of the House. After 
much debate, rule made absolute to put off 
this trial generally. 

— The Countess de Lisle, Queen of 
France, died at Hartwell. 

19. The Theatre at Plymouth Dock open- 
ed for the first time this season, with the 
tragedy of Jane Shore, and the farce of Lock 
and Key Yhe house having been newly 
painted and decorated, the Manager thought 

Oper to raise the price of admission, —tbe 
ones from 3s. to 4s., and the Pit from @s. 
to vs. Od. with an additional six-penceon the 
half-price atlanission ‘to: the boxes. At half- 
price commenced a riot of the most vocife- 
rous and atusive descrption. In the end the 
manager lowered the piices to their former rate. 

20. Bernadotte landed this afternoon at 
Helsinburgh in Sweden. 

26. A Hoax.—This very malignant spe- 
cies of wit was most successfully practised at 
the house of Mrs. ‘I’, a iady of tortune, at 
No. 54, Berners Street, which was beset by 
dozens of tradespeopie at one time, with 
their varieus comimodnies, and from the con- 
fusion altozetnher such crowds nad collected as 
to render the street impassable. Waggons la- 
den with coals from the Paddington wharfs, 
upholsterers’ goods in cart-loads, organs, piano= 
fortes, linen, jewellery, and every other des- 
eription of furniture, was lodged as near as 
possible to tue door of No. 54, with anxious 
trades-people and a laughing mob. About 
this time use Lord Mayor arrived in his car- 
riage, but his Lordship’s stay was short, and 
he was driven to Marlborough-street Police 
Office. At the office his lordship informed 
the sitting magistrate that he had received a 
pote purporting to have come from Mrs. T., 
which stated that she had been summoned to 
appear before him, but that she was confined 
to her room by sickness, and requested his 
lordship would do her the favour to call on 
her. Berners street at this time was ia the 
greatest confusion, by the multiplicity of 
trades-people, who were returning with their 
goods, and spectators laughing atthem. The 
officers belonging to Marlborough-street office 
were immediately ordered out to keep order, 
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but it was impossible for a short time. The 
first thing witnessed by: the officers was six 
stout «men bearing an organ, surrounded by 
wine porters with permits, barbers with 
wigs, mantua-makers with band-boxes, op- 
ticians with their various articles of trade; 
and such was the pressure of trades-people 
who had been duped, that at four o'clock all 
was still in confusion. Every officer that 
could be mustered was enlisted to disperse the 
people, and they were placed ‘at the corners 
of Berners street, to prevent trades-people 
from advancing towards the house with 
goods. The street was not cleared at a late 
hour, as servants of every denomination, 
wanting places, bégan to assemble at five 
o'clock. It turned out that letters had been 
written to the different trades-people, which 
stated recommendations from persons of quali- 
ty. ‘Tbis hoax exceeded by far that in Bed- 
ford-street, a few months since; for besides 
a coffin, which was brought to Mrs. T’s 
house, made to measure, agreeable to letter, 
five feet siv by sixteen, there were accous 
cheurs, tooth-drawers, miniature-painters, 
and artists of every description. 

26. Court of King’s Bench.—Mr. John 
Gale Jones was brought up to receive sen- 
tence, to be imprisoned in the Howse of 
Correction in Cold-Bath-fields, for twelve 
months, and to find securities to keep the 
peace for three years, himself in £500, and 
two sureties in £250 each. 

O. P, Liverpool rioters. —The persons found 
guilty of exciting the disturbances at the Li- 
verpool Pheatre received sentence— 

Abraham Lemon, and Charles Rowlande 
son to be confined in the castle of Lan- 
caster for twelve monihs; Joha Robinson 
Molineux, and Thomas Turner, for three 
months; Barton Wilson, and Matthew Cars 
ter, fortwo months each, in the same castle 
of Lancaster. 

27. Accounts received from Gibraltar of 
an enterprize commanded by Lord Blayney, 
against a number of privateers aud gun-boats 
fitted out at Malaga. 

This detachment, consisting of about 370 
British, 470 Germans (deserters), and 630 
Spanish troops, was placed under the com- 
mand of Major-General Lord Blayney. Part 
of the expedition was successful; part was 
unfortunate ; Lord Blayney, with many of 
his men being taken prisoners. 

The loss of Major Grant, of the 89th re- 
giment, who was mortally wounded in the 
first transaction of this expedition, is parti« 
cularly regretted. 

The total amount of loss sustained by the 
detachment from Gibraltar, consists of one 
officer and nine privates killed ; an officer 
and 20 privates wounded ;7 officers, 5 ser- 
jeants, and 162 rank and file, missing, of 
whom 115 were foreign deseriers. 
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DECEMBER, 

8. Ta the morning about three o'clock, an 
alarming fire broke out in Lisle-street, Lei- 
cester-square, iu the exiensive primises oc- 
eupied by Mr. Simeon at the Mexican coffee- 
house and American hotel. Mr. Simeon 
and his wife perished in the flames; and a 
boy is so dreadfully burnt, that his recovery 
is doubted. Mr. Simeon was an old and 
faithful domestic to the late Duke of Portlaad, 
and attended his Grace at his death. 

11. The nineteen journeymen printers of 
the Times office, convicted of a conspiracy, 
received sentence ; Robert Howlett and John 
Gee, to be fined one shilling and imprisoned 
two years in Newgate. 

William Clifton, Stephen Beckett, and 
George Westray, to be fined one shilling, 
and imprisoned eighteen months. 

Stephen Hurley, Heury Byrne, and 
Thomas Woolley, to be fined one shilling, 
and imprisoned twelve months. 

Roderic Paskin, Edward Kidd, William 
Williams, Corbett Latham, William Coy, 
James M‘Cartney, Joho M‘Intosh, Na- 
thaniel Collins, Malcolm Craig, John Chap- 
man, and John Simpson, to be fined one 
shilling, and imprisoned nine months. 

Two of the prisoners begged hard tor some 
abatement of their punishment. 

— Jolin Newbolt Hepburn, convicted of a 
detestable crime, pleaded his innocence in a 
speech purposely composed : he alluded te 
an anxious request which he had made to 
the learned Judge, before whom he was 
tried, at the close of Mann’s evidence ; 
namely that the deposition of Mann, before 
the Magistrates at Bow-street, might he read, 
in order to be contrasted with his testimony 
upon the trial. With this request his Lord- 
ship was pleased to promise compliance, but 
terminated his cliarge to the jury without 
reading those depositions. He now implored 
of the court, that in reporting his convie- 
tion to his Majesty with the Judge’s notes 
of the evidence on which it was founded, 
the report might be accompanied by the de- 
positions of the witness Mann before the 
Magistrates: and, from exantination of 
the contradiciory statements of that witness 
upon the charge agaitist him, he should look 
with humble but confident hope to the mercy 
of his Sovereign. 

The Recorder desired to have the written 
statement which had been read by the prison- 
er, and promised to comply with his request ; 
it was delivered tothe Prince Regent—he was 
executed ; and died protesting his innocence. 

16. The inhabitants of Dover were again 
greatly alarmed by the unexpected falling of 
the cliff, which extends aloug the houses on 
the north-west side of Snargaie street, about 
one o'clock on Sunday morning. —The quan- 
tity isso great, that it has filled up the whole 
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space between the back of the street and the 


cliff. No person, however, sustained any 
injury by this fall. To the sufferers of the 
former accident, we have to add a child of 
Mrs. Poole’s sister, dug out of the ruins on 
Saturday, making in all 7 persons. Mr. 
Poole the only survivor of his family, is 
likely to recover, althongh he lay buried in 
the earth half an hour before he was extrie 
cated. ‘The quantity of land lost by the falls 
of the clifl between Dover and Foikestone is 
estimated at six acres. 

18. Lucien Bonaparte, bis family, and 
suite, landed this afternoon at the}jVictualling 
Office Plymouth, about two o'clock, having 
been brought from the President frigate in 
the Admiral’s cutter, and proceeded to the 
King’s Arms in carriages, accompanied by 
Sir Robert Calder (the Port Admirai), Gen. 
England, Lord Borringdon, and several 
other naval and military officers, They are 
expected to remain here a few days before 
they proceed oo their journey —Lucien ap- 
pears about fifty years of age, about five feet 
seven inches high, of a sallow complexion, 
thin visage, has a pale, intelligent face, large 
whiskers, a piercing eye, and isa very gentle- 
manly looking man, is very much like the 
pictures seen here, which are said to bea 
good likeness of his brother the Emperor. 
Madame Bonaparte is a stout handsome wo- 
man. The children consist of five daughters 
and two sons : the eldest daughter is about 17 
years of age, and very handsome, so are her 
sisters; the boys are very young, the eldest 
not being more than eiglit years old. 

The baggage of Lucien Bonaparte and his 
attendants is stated to weigh 33 tons. There 
was a perfect squabble among the innkeepers 
of Plymouth and Dock, to know which of 
thein should have the honour of lodging these 
persons under his roof. Lucien studiously 
avoids all pomp and ostentation. His eldest 
son, was on Tuesday taken through the 
dock-yard, accompanied by Captain Warren, 
who brought them to England. 

19. The Pallas, of 32 guns, and the 
Nymphe, of 36, one mile below Dunbar, 
the other three miles further, coming up the 
Firth at half-past ten last night, at the rate 
of ten knots an hour, they both ran a-ground 
on the rocks, and were totally wrecked. 


Fortunately only seven or eight men have lost 


their lives... The first Jievtenant was brought 
out apparently dead, but after an hour and 
half, was so far recovered as to be removed 
to the Duchess of Roxburgh’s—now well. 
The life-boat upset with 40 men in it, 
luckily only ope was drowned. 

26. About three o’clock the King of Swe- 
den attended at St, James’s Palace, to make 
inquiries after the state of his Majesty's 
health ; he signed bis name ‘* Count de 
Gottorp.” 
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OFFICIAL GAZETTE INFORMATION, 
CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, 
From July 1, to Dec. 80, 1810, inclusive. 
JULY. 

10. Letter from Capt. Hart, of H. M. 
ship the Fox, to Adm. Drury, siating that 
the boats of that ship had cut out La Cara- 
vanne, mounting eight four pounders, from 
under the batteries of Suptara, in the East. 

Indies. 

14. Account of the operations of the Bri- 
tish force under command of Capt. Wain- 
wright,againsythe pirates in the Persian Gulf. 

In November 1809, the principal town, 
Ras Alkhyma, with other setilements, and 
upwards of 50 vessels, were destroyed. Af- 
terwards, 20 wore vessels in the port of 
Linga: also 14 more in the port of Luft. 


AUGUST. 


4. Dispatch from Licut.-Gen. Sir John 
Swart, dated Messina, June 31, informing 
of the destruction of a convoy of enemy's 
vessels, between Bagnara aud Palmi, by 
Capt. Reade of the British flotilla, engaged 
in defending Sicily. —‘The capture was 14 
gun boats, cach carrying along 18 pounder : 
the remainder was store-boats, laden with 
ammunition, in all to the number of 40. 

-— From Admiral Cotion, communicaiing 
an account of an aciion of the Spartan fri- 
gate, May 3, with a French force in the bay 
of Naples, consisting of the Ceres frigate, 42 
guns and 350 men; severely crippkd, escaped 
under the batteries.—Fame corvette, of 28 
guns aod 200 men; lost her fore-top-mast, 
aud otherwise crippled.—Le Sparviere brig, 
of 8 guns and men ; taken.— Achilles cut- 
ter, of 10 guns and 80 men; escaped under 
the batieries. — Eight gun-boats, each with 
one 24-pounder and 10 men; ditto.—Ieca- 
pitulation.—96 guns and 1108 men.—Capt. 
commanded the Spartan, and was 
wounded.—Killed 10.—Woanded, 22. 

*,* This combat passed withia sight of 
the city of Naples: the inhabitants saw with 
astonishment their numerous vessels return 
unsuccessful. 

— Account of the exertions of the navy 
in the capture of the island of St. Maara, 
by Capt. Eyre of the Magnificent. Partica- 
lars are given in our Vol. VIII. p. 1663. 

— Account from Capt. Maxwell, dated 
26, of the Alcesie, of the storming of seve- 
ral batteries on the coast of France, in the 
bay of Agaue,—with an attack on the ves- 
sels ; in which the following were captured. 
—Santa Maria, of 6 guns, 20 men, and 90 
tons, frow Marseilles, bound to Naples ; laden 
with wax, wine, leather, &e.—Porto Salno, 
of 4 guns, 20 men, and 100 tons, from Mar- 
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seilles, bound to Naples: laden with wax, 
wine, leather, &c. and others, 


=< Account ofa spirited attack on a French 
convoy, by the boats of the Success, Capt: 
Ayseough, and the Espoir, (companion of 
the Spartan, Capt. Brenton) but not com- 
pletely successful, owing to three of the boats 
striking, while pressing forward, ona sunken 
rock, by which misfortune, two seamen were 
drowned, Their ammunition being wet, 
with 
cutlasses in their wouths, when the enemy 
fired upon them from two jong six-pounders 
and four wall-pieces; they being secreted be- 
hind the rocks, were not perceived unul the 
boats grounded. ‘The enemy's fire served 
only to increase the zea! of the party, and 
their perseverance so intimidated the enemy, 
that they deserted their guns, and retreated 
to the ‘houses which were near, keeping up 
a heavy fire of musketry from the windows ; 
but being also dislodged from them, they 
fled to the mountains. The guns were spiked, 
carriages destroved, two vessels set on fire, 
their cargoes (which cansisted of oil) stove, 
—— they with difficulty launched the boats 
that were swamped, aud returned on board. 

— Admiral Sir Charles Cotton has trans- 
mitted to John William Croker, Esq. re 
ports of the following captures made by ships 
under his cominand, viz :~Revanche French 
schooner privateer, of eight guns and 53 
men; taken on the 10th March, by the 
Eclair sloop —La Fortune French letter of 
marque, of 10 guns and 53 men; taken on 
the 30th March, by the Pomone. —Le Ge- 
neral Oltavy French brig privateer, of 12 guns 
and 50 men; taken on the 10th April, by 
the Swallow. — La Stella di Napoleon Nea- 
politan privateer, of two guns and 40 men ; 
taken on the 8tly May, by the Sea-horse.—~ 
Du Guay Trouin French schooner priva- 
teer, of five guns and 116 men; taken on 
the 10th May, by the Unite. — La Minerve 
French corvette, pierced for 18 guns, but 
only two mounted ; taken on the 17th May, 
by the Bustard.—La Jupiter zebec of Genoa, 
of eight guns and 68 men; taken on di 
May, by the boats of the Pomone. ‘ 


.8. The Right Hon. Richard Lord Viseount 
Chetwynd, was, by his Majesty's command, 
sworn one of the Clerks of his Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council in Ordinary, 
in the room of Sir Stephen Cottrell, Kant. 
whom his Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to permit to retire from the said office. 

14. Lieut. Warrand, commanding his 
Majesty's. gun-brig Bloodhound, the 6th 
inst., captured off the North Foreland, the 
Becassine French privateer, of two guns and 
twenty-six men; out one day from Calais 
without having made any capture. 

— Account from Lord Wellington of an 
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attack by the army of Massena, on the corps 
of British, which formed: the advanced guard 
under General Craufurd, near Fort Concep- 
tion, on July 24. The British repulsed the 
French ; but being greatly. outaumbered, 
were obliged to retreat across the river Coa, 
The loss was considerable. 

14, Letters from Capt. Maxwell, of H. 
M.S. Alceste, giving an account of the cap- 
ture of two vessels in the bay of Martino, in 
the island of Corsica, 

— Capt. Wormeley of the sloop Minorca, 
captured the Sans Peur, privateer of Genoa. 

— Capt. Pringle of the Sparrow Hawk, 
captured L’Intrepide privateer of Marseilles. 

18, The King has been pleased to cause it 
to be signified by the most Noble the Mar- 
quis Wellesley, his Majesty’s Principal Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, to the 
friendly and neutral Powers residing at this 
Court, that the necessary measures have been 
taken by his Majesty’s command, for the 
blockade of the canal of Corfou, 

— The Chevalier de Souza Couttinho, 
heretofore Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent of Portugal, had a private 
audience of his Majesty, to deliver new cre- 
dentials as Embassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary, 

— The King has been pleased to grant to 
Lieut.-Gen. W. Loftus, the office of Lieu- 
tenant of his Majesty’s Tower of London, in 
the room of Gen. C. Vernon, deceased. 

22. His Majesty has been pleased to ap- 

oint his Grace Henry Charles Duke of 
eaufort, K.G. to be Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Gloucester, of the city and 
county of the same. 

23. The King has been pleased to appoint 
Robert Gordon, Esq. to be his Majesty’s Go- 
vernor of the colony of Berbice. 

— Court mourning ordered on Sunday 
next, for the late Queen of Prussia; to go 
out of mourning, Sunday Sept. i6. 

25. Lieutenant Templar, commanding the 
Earnest gun-brig, has captured a Danish cut- 
ter privateer, of 2 guns and 13 men, in the 
Cattegat, on the 28th ult. :—the boats of 
the Censor, Lieut. Lucas, cut out a French 
privateer sloop from the harbour of Stralsund, 
on the 25th; she is pierced for four guns, 
with a crew of 40 men, 3 of whom were 
only on board. The Marshal gun-brig has 
captured a row-boat privateer, belonging to 
Bornholm, with 12 men; and the Swan 
cutter has this morning brought in another 
roweboat,of thesame description, with 11 men, 
one of whom was killed, another wounded, 
if attempting to make tlieir escape, and also 
recaptared a galliot which she had taken. 

28. Convoy of Danish coasters driven on 
shorey by Lieut. John Nugent, of the Stre- 
muous gun-brig. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

1. Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 
was sworn of his Majesty's most honourable 
Privy Council. 

— His Majesty has been pleased to ap- 
point Robert Gordon, Esq. to be Governor 
and Commander in Chief in and over the 
settlement of Berbice. 

— Capt. Robinson of his Majesty's sloop 
| Prometheus, chased on shore and destroyed 
near Pillau, on the 2d of last month, the 
French schooner privateer Messalina, carry- 
ing six guns and 38 men. : 

4. Vice-Admiral Bertie, commanding at the 
Cape of Good Hope, transmits from Capt. Wil- 
loughby, of H. M.S. Nereide, an account of 
his having landed a party, May 1, on the south- 
east coast of the Isle of France, and running 
up to the battery by which an intricate pas- 
sage was defended, having taken it in ten mi- 
nutes; they then partly swimming, partly 
wading, crossed the river Jacotel, took pri- 
soner the commandant of the enemy, spiked 
guns anda mortar, burnt works, magazines, 
and stores; and retired to the ship with little 
loss, having thoroughly sounded the harbour. 

*,* This is supposed to be the first attack 
ever made on any part of the Isle of France. 

— Capt. Hawker, of H.M.S. Melam- 
pus, in ee a with H, M. sloop Driver, 
on the Halifax station, captured the French 
letter of marque La Fantome, with ports for 
20 heavy carronnades. 

8. Capt. Briggs, of H. M. S. Clorinde, 
captured off the Basses (East Indies), the 
Freach privateer L’Heuri, mounting eight 12 
pounders ; pierced for 14. ; 

— Capt. Byron, of H. M.S. Belvidera, re- 
lates the capture of three Danish gun-boats, 
the Balder, the Thor, and No. 5; the latter 
blown up; by the boats of his ship, July 22, 
without loss, 

HorseGuards, Sept. 9.—His Majesty having 
been graciously pleased to command, that, in 
commemoration of the brillant victories ob- 
| tained by divisions of his army over theenemy 
| in te battles of Roleia, Vimiera, also in the 
| several instances where the cavalry had an 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves 

against the enemy in Spzin, and in the battles 
of Corunna and Talavera de la Reyna, the 
(under-mentioned) officers of the army, pre- 
sent on those occasions, should enjoy the pri- 
| vilege of wearing a medal :—by the General 
Officer, suspended by a ribbon of the colour 
of the sash, with a blue edge, round the 
neck ; and by the Commanding Officers of 
corps (nat being of rank ialerior to Lieute- 
nant-Colonel), and the Chiefs of Military 
Departments, attached by a ribbon of the 
same colour to the button-hole of their uai- 
form.—His Majesty has also been pleased to 
commend, that the medals which would have 
been conferred upon the Officers who have 
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fallen at, or died since, the above-named ac- 
tions, shall, asa token of respect for their 
meavories, be deposed with their respective 
families. 

18. Lord Wellington, in a letter dated 
Guarda, Aug. 29, gives an account of the fall 
of Almeida, which was hastened by an ex- 
plosion of the principal powder magazine. 
The enemy opened their fire on the 26th, and 
the place surrendered on the 27th. The ene- 
my immediately advanced on ihe out-posts of 
the British army. 

22. Capt. Wolfe, of H. M.S. the Aigle, 
relates that on the 12th, after a chace of 13 
hours, he captured Le Phoenix, ship priva- 
teer, of Bordeaux, Jast frou Passage, pierced 
for 20 guns, carrying 18 English 18-pounder 
carropades, and a complement of 129 men, 
burthen about 200 tons (French measure- 
invent), commanded by M, Jacques Pertaud. 

The capture of this privateer is of great im- 
portance to the British trade; she has the 
best crew I ever saw, composed of strong, 
healthy, active, stout young seamen, and her 
commander a very clever experienced officer, 
a lieutenant de vaisseau, brought up in the 
French navy prior to the revolution, and re- 
ceived the orders of the Legion of Honour 
fiom Buonaparte, for the havock he made in 
the East Indies, being captain of the Bellona 
—, upwards of nine years, and came to 

Surope Captain of the Cannoniere ; he tried 
us on every point of sailing; but, thanks to 
a gale of wind, we caught her, having run 
134 miles in 13 hours. She is a very superior 
sailer, and has headed the Aigle ever since 
her capture; was chased by four different 
vessels, bui escaped; she is copper fastened. 
Information from Aduiral Sir R. G. 
Keats at Cadiz, of the landing a force of 
Spanish troops, under the orders of Gen. 

acey, in their way to Maguer, where it was 
undersiood the French were. The Spaniards 
surprised the French ; but the combat lasted 
the whole day. The naval part of the enter- 
— was uuder the direction of Capt. Cock- 

urne of the Jiplacable: who, besides 
speaking highly of the cheerfulness with 
which the Spanish troops bore the fatigue of 
marching 22 miles, afier being without rest 
for three successive nights, says the steadiness 
and valour they displayed in the action that 
ensued, has excited my highest admiration, 
and made me more sanguine than ever ia the 
hope, that such people in such a cause must 
be uitimately successful. 

-— Sir Home Popham of the Venerable, 
captured L’Alexandre a privateer ketch of 
Si. Maloes, of 16 guns, in a fog, Sept, 18. 

Lieut. Streatfield of H. Ruby 
destroyed two Danish armed vessels of Lessac. 

— The King has signified to my Lords 
Commissioners of the “Admiralty his royal 
pleasure that those post captains ‘of his Ma- 
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jesty’s navy, who, being commissioners of 
the navy, victualling, or transport service, 
may have been passed over at any flag promo- 
tion, by officers junior to themselves being 

romoted to the rank of rear admirals, shall 
e allowed to wear the undress uniform of a 
rear admiral of his Majesty's fleet, with the 
deviations undermentioned, viz.—-The epaa- 


lettes to be without the star of those worn 


| by rear admirals, and in all respects similar to 
| those worn by post captains. The ‘buttons to 


contain the arms of the navy-office (three 
anchors), or of the viciualling-office (two an- 
chors crossed saltier wise), or of the trans 
port-office (one anchor and one cannon crossed 


| saltier wise), as the case may be, respectively 


surrounded with laurel.—And also, that those 
post captains who may be commissioners of 
the navy, viciualling, or transport service, 
but from their seniority have not becn passed 
over, shall continue to wear the uyiform of 
their rank without any deviation whatever, 

25. Dispatches from Adin. Deury com- 
municating intelligence of the capture of 
Amboyna, by Capts. Tucker, Montague, 
and Spencer of the navy, Feb. 17. 

Since the English restored this island, in 
1803, there have been numerous batteries 
erected, which command the fort and an« 
chorage of Victoria, and Portuguese bay, 

These anchorages are also further proiect- 
ed by the fort of Victoria, the sea-face of 
which is extremely strong, a battery close on 
the beach, well to the right of the port, 
mounting four 12-pounders, one 8-pounder, 
two 6-pounders, and ove bra:s 32-pounder, 
and a heavy batrery built upon piles far out 
ia the sea, mounting n've 12-pounders (iron), 
and one brass 32-pounder. 

The arrangements for the attack were, 
that four hundred men, troops and scamen, 
‘including officers, under the command of 
Captain Court, should be landed a little to 
the right of Portuguese Bay, and advance 
immediately to the attack of the batteries on 
the heights commanding that anchorage, as 
well as the town and fort of Victoria, and 
that at the same time the ships should com. 
mence their attack on the fort and such hat- 
teries as they could be brought to bear upon. 
About two P. M. the boats being all out, and 
every thing in readiness for landing the party 
selected for that service, the ships were got 
under weigh, and stood across the bay, with 
the apparent intention of working ‘out 10 sea; 
but by keeping the sails lifting and other 
mangeuvres we contrived to drift in towards 
the spot fixed upon for a landing, at the sane 
time keeping the boats on the opposite side of 
the ship, so as not to be perceived by the 
enemy. 

Upon a nearer approach, the preparative 
signal was made to bear up and sail large : the 
ships bore up together with, a fine breeze, and 
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passing within cable’s length of the landing- 
place, slipped all the boats at the same mo- 
ment per sigdal. troops, seamen, and 
marines, were instantly landed, and formed. 

The ships immediately conimenced an at- 
tack upon the fort and surrounding batteries, 
which was continued without intermission 
for two hours and a half, by which time, 
having drifted yery close in, exposed to an 


extremely heavy fire, particularly from the | 


heights on the left of the town, with red-hot 
shot, and the object of the aitack being ac- 
complished by the unexampled intrepidity of 
the troops, seamen, and mafines, in storm- 
ing and gaining possession of the heights 
commanding Portuguese Bay, I took ad- 
vantage of a spirt of wind off the land, and 
ordered the ships to anchor there. 

During the night 40 men were landed 
from the Samarang, and two field-pieces from 
the Dover, under the direetion of Captain 
Spencer, who volunteered on this occasion, 
dnd succeded in getting the guns up the 
heights, over a very heavy and difficult ground. 

Daylight on the 17th shewed the very 
great advantage obtained over the enemy 
mn the attack on the preceding day, as he had 
abandoned in the night the battery on the 
beach, as well as the water battery, both of 
which, being very low, had much annoyed 
the shipping. Shortly after soine shells were 
thrown from the fort at our positions on the 
heights, without ‘doing any injury, while 
the shot from our batteries in return, were 
sten to have considerable effect. 

These decided advantages with the progress 
making by the troops, led to a capitulation ; 
by winch the town, the island, and its de- 
pendencies, were surrendered. 

This important colony was defended by 
one hundred and thirty Europeans, and up- 
wards of one thousand Javanese and Ma- 
durese troops, exclusive of the officers and 
crews of three vessels sunk in the inner har- 
hour, many of which are Europeans, amount- 
ing to two hundred and twenty ggen, aided 
by the Dutch inhabitants and burghers, who 
were stationed in the batteries on this very 
formidable line of defence. 

A great number of ships and countrv ves- 
sels were taken on this occasion, or fell into 
the hands of the British by the course of 
subsequent events. 

— dir Geo. Collier relates the cutting out 
of avessel from under the French batteries, 
on the coast of Quiberon, by the boats of his 
ship, the Sarveillante. 

— Also the destruction of a small watch 
tower, and a new battery on the same coast : 
thus, iu less than five minutes time, rendering 
useless the labour of some months. 

29. Admiral Sir C. Cotton, Bart. relates 
the proceedings of the French fleet at Toulon : 
with their reluctance to engage a weak British 
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| squadron ; although by so doing they mast 
| have taken two British frigates. This flatier- 
| ing respeet to the British navy gives the Ads 
miral peculiar pleasure. 

— fhe French schooner San Joseph of St. 
Malo, of 16 guns, taken by Capt, Malcolm 
of the Rhin, off the Lizard. , 

OCTOBER. 

2. The Danish Schooner Horsp Mod, of 
Gauns and swivels, taken by the Pyramus 
Capt. Dashwood, 

6. The Indomptable French privateer tas 
ken tn the middle of an English convoy by 
Capt. Selby of H. M. 3. the Owen Glen- 
dower, off the Lizard. 

g. The Danish privateer Acloergh of 8 
guus, destroyed by Lieut. Nugent, off the 
Hare, Sept. 10. 

— Also the Danish privateer Popham. 

Also the Danish brig ‘Troforie. 

13. Report from Adiniral Sir H. Neale of 
the Caledonia, of an attack on the French 
coast, in Basque Roads, by landing the ma- 
tines of that ship, and capturing two brigs, 
and destroying others, by the héats, note 
withstanding they were under protection of 
the land batteries, and field pieces brought 
down on purpose. 

14. Evtruordinary.—From Lord Welling- 
ton detailing the march of his army from 
Celorico towards Lisbon ; from 20th to 30th 
of September. His lordship particularly des- 
cribes the battle of Busaco, fought the 27th. 

The Sierra de Busaco is a high ridge whieh 
extends from the Mondego in a northerly 
direction about eight miles. 

At the highest point of the.ridge, about 
two miles from its termination, is the Cone 
vent and Garden of Busaco. The Sicrra of 
Busaco is connected by a mountainous tract 
of country, with the Sierra de Caramula. 
Nearly in a line with the Sierra de Busaco 
is another ridge of the same descriptivn, called 
the Sierra de Marcella, 

Allthe roads to Coimbra from the East- 
ward lead over one or the other of these 
Sierras. They are very difficult for the pas- 
sage of an army, the approach to the top 
of the ridge ou both sides being mountalu- 
ous. 

With some exception, the whole army 
was collected upon the Sierra de Busaco, 
with the British cavalry observing the plaia 
in the rear of its left. 

At. six in the morning of the 27th, the 
enemy made two desperate attacks upon our 
position, the one on the right, the other on 
the left of the highest poiut of the Sierra. 
The attack upon the right was inade by two 
| divisions of the second corps, on that part 
\ 

} 


| of the Sierra occupied by the 3d division of 
| infantry. One division of French infantry 
| arrived at the top of the ridge, when it was 
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attacked in the most gallant manner by the 


38th regiment, under the command of the 
Honble. Lieut.-Col. Wallace ; and the 45th 
regiment under the command of the Honble. 
Lieut.-Col. Meade ; and by the 8th Portu- 

uese regiment under the command of Lieut.- 
Col. Douglas, directed by Major-General 
Picton. 

These three corps advanced with the bay- 
onet, and drove the enemy's division from 
the advantageous ground which they had 
obtained. The other division of the 2d corps 
attacked farther on the right, by the road 


leading by St. Antonio de Cantaro, also in | 


front of Major-General Picton's division. 
This division was repulsed before it could 
reach the top of the ridge, by the 74th regi- 
ment, under the command of the Honble. 
Lieut.-Col. French, and the brigade of Por- 
tuguese infantry under the command of Col. 
Champelmond, directed by Col. Mackinnon, 
Major-General Leith also moved to his left, 
to the support of Major-General Picton, and 
aided in the defeat of the enemy on this post, 
dy the 3d battalion Royals, the Ist battalion, 
and the 2d battalion 38th Regiment. 

On the left, the enemy attacked with three 
divisions of infantry of the 6th corps that 
part of the Sierra occupied ~ ee left divi- 
sion, commanded by Brigadier-General Craw- 
furd, and by the brigade of Portuguese in- 
fantry, commanded by Brig.-Gen. Pack. 

One division of infantry only made any 
progress towards the top of the hill, and they 
were immediately charged with the bayonet 
by Brigadier-General Crawfurd with the 48th, 
52d, and g5th regiments, and the 3d Portu- 
guese Caggadores, and driven down with im- 
mense loss. 

Brigadier-General Cleman’s brigade of Pot- 
tuese infantry, which was in reserve, was 
moved up to support the right of Brigadier- 
General Crawfurd’s division, and a battalion 
of the 19th Portuguese regiment, under the 
command of Lieut.-Col. Mechean, made a 
gallant and successful charge upon a body of 
another division of the enemy, which was 
endeavouring to penetrate in that quarter. 

The loss sustained by the enemy in his 
attack of the 27th has been enormous. 

I understand that the General of Division 
Merle and General Maucum are wounded, 
and General Simon was taken prisoner by 
the 52d regiment, and 3 Colonels, 33 offi- 
cers, and 250 men. 

The enemy left éwo thousand killed upon 
the field of battle, and I understand from 
the prisoners and deserters, that the loss in 
wounded is immense. 

The enemy did not renew his attack ex- 
cepting by the fire of his light troops on the 
28th, but he moved a large body of infantry 
and cavalry from the left of his centre to the 
rear, from whence | saw his cavalry in march 
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on the road which leads from Montagoa over 
the mountains towards Oporto. 

Having théught it probable that he would 
endeavour to turn our left by that road, [ 
had directed Colonel’ Trant, with “his divi- 
sion of militia, to march to Sardao, with 
the intention that he should occupy those 
mountains, but unfortunately he was sent 
round by Oporto by the Gerieral Officer com- 
manding in the north, in consequence of a 
small detachment of the enemy being in 
possession of St. Pedro de Sal; and, not- 
withstanding the efforts which he made to 
arrive in time, he did not reach Sardao till 
the 28th at night, after the enemy was in 


| possession of the ground. 


Although from the unfortunate circum- 
stance of the delay of Colonel Trant’s arrival 
at Sardao, I am apprehensive that I shall 
not succeed in effecting the object which I 
had in view in passing the Mondego, and in 
occupying the Sierra de Busaco, I do not 
regret my having done so. This movement 
has afforded me a favourable opportunity of 
shewing the enemy, the description of troops 
of which this army is composed; it has 
brought the Portuguese Levies into action 


| with the enemy for the first time, in an ad- 


vantageous situation ; and they have proved 

that the trouble which has been taken with 

them, has not been thrown away, and that 
they are worthy of contending in the same 
ranks with British troops, in this interesting 
cause, which they afford the best hopes of 
saving. 

British Army, 

Total loss.—1 Major, 1 Captain, 2 Lieute- 
nants, 1 Ensign, 5 Serjeants, 97 rank and 
file, killed ; 3 Lieutenant-Colonels, 5 Ma- 
jors, 10 Captains, 16 Lieutenants, 1 En- 
21 Serjeants, 3 Drummers, 434 rank and 
file, wounded ; 1 Captain, 1 Serjeant, 29 
rank and file, missing. 

N. B. the officers and men returned miss- 
ing are supposed to be prisoners of war. 

Portugnese Army. 

Total, killed 90, wounded 512, prisoners 
and missing 20. 

17. Two small Danish cutter privateers 
taken by Capt. Stoddart, of the Pallas. 

23. The French lugger privateer L’Hiron- 
delle of 4 guns, taken by Capt. Loring of the 
Niobe. 

— The Edward of 14 guns captured by 
the Sybille. 

— Also severa' small Danish privateers in 
the North Sea. 

20. Whitehall.—The king has been pleas- 
ed to nominate and appoint Liewtenant-Ge- 
neral William Carr Beresford to-be one of 
the Knights Companions of the most Honor- 
able Order of the Bath. 

— The King has been pleased to consti- 
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tute and appoint Burton Morice, Esq. Bar- 
tister at Law, Steward and one of the Judges 
of his Majesty's Palace court of Westminster, 
in the room of James Stanley, Esq. dec. 

25. Extraordinary.— From Lieut. Col. 
Keating, narrating the capture of the Island 
of Bourbon, dated July 21 

The force, consisting of 1,800 European and 
1,850 native troops, arrived at Roderigues 
June 20. 

On the 24th June, Commodore Rowley, 
commanding the blockading squadron before 
the Isles of France and Buonaparte, anchor- 
ed in his majesty’s ship Boadicea off Fort 
Duncan, in the island of Rodrigues. 

The plan of attack was for striking the 
first blow at the enemy’s capital, first, to 
prevent a protracted warfare in the interior 
of a country almost inaccessible to an invad- 
ing army ; and secondly, to ensure the final 
reduction of the island in the shortest time 
possible, by securing the principal garrison 
and the Governor, and Commander-in-Chief, 
whom I knew to be at St. Denis. 

The first brigade, composed of his Ma- 
jesty’s 86th regiment, the first battalion 6th 
regiment of Madras Native Infantry, and a 
smail detail of Artillery and Pioneers, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser, was 
ordered to land at Grand Chaloupe, and to 
proceed by the mountains direct against the 
west side of the enemy's capital ; whilst the 
second, third, and fourth brigades weie to 
land at Riviere des Pluies, and to force the 
lines of defence extending from the Butor 
Redoubt on the north or sea side, to the 
redoubt No. 1}, on the south, and from 
thence to cross the rear of the town to the 
river St. Denis. 

About two o'clock p.m. on the 7th, the 
several ships having reached their stations, 
the weather being then moderate, and the 
enemy not appearing in strength, it was de- 
termined to debark the troops. Accordingly 
Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, with one hun- 
dred and fifty light troops of his brigade, and 
Captain Willoughby, of the Royal Navy, 
commanding a large party of seamen, and 
appointed to superintend the landiug, imme- 
diately pushed off and landed their men about 
4 o'clock. Lieut.-Col. Macleod, of his Ma- 
jesty’s Goth regiment, commanding the 3d 
brigade, with 150 men, effected a landing 
nearly at the same time ; but at this moment 
the wind increasing with much violence, rai- 
sed the surf to an unexpected height, and 
several boats being siove on the beach, the 
landing of more troops that evening became 
impracticable. This important object was 
not, however, given up until an experiment, 
concerted with Commodore Rowley was put 
in execution. A smal] transport, the Udney, 
was run upon the beach, in hopes that the 
troops might be enabled to land over her 
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stern, or under her lee. This service’ was 
performed by Lieutenant Lloyd, 2d of the 
Boadicea, with the usual intrepidity which 
di:unguishes our navy; but the violence of 
the weather and natural difficulties of the 
situation were such as to frustrate the inten- 
tion proposed. 

It now became necessary, if possible, to 
commuiricate with Lieut.-Col. Macleod, the 
senior officer with the detachment on shore, 
which in landing had the whole of their 
ammunition damaged, and had lost a con 
siderable number of their arms. Lieutenant 
Foulstone, of his Majesty’s Ggth regiment, 
in the most handsome manner volunteering 
to swim through the surf, his services were 
immediately accepted, and that officer accord- 
ingly conveyed my orders to the Lieut,-Col. 
to take possession of and occupy St. Marte 
for the night, 

[ proceeded with the Commodore in the 
Boadicea, on the tnorning of the 8th, with 
the remainder of the Sd and 4th brigades, 
and effected alanding to leeward, at Grand 
Chaloupe, about eleven o'clock a. m. 

With this foree under my ‘command, T 
instantly moved forward by the mountains ; 
the other bodies of the troops were also ad- 
vanced and had passed the strong posts of the 
enemy. Two field pieces, and a howitzer 
were brought forward, an! would have beea 
in action in half an hour. 

Affairs were thus situated, when I received 
a message from the left, that the enemy had 
sent outa trumpeter, with art Officer, to de- 
manda suspension of arms, and on honor- 
able terms to surrender the Island. 

Thus, Sir, in a few hours has this rich, 
extensive, and valuable colony been added to 
his gracious Majesty's dominions, witha po- 
pulation of upwards ef 100,000 souls, and 
with, a loss on our part, comparatively trifling 
the nature of the service considered. 

On the oth, agreeably to Lord Minto’s or 
ders, Mr. Farquhar was sworn in Governor 
of this colony and its dependencies, at which 
ceremony Commodore Rowley and tnyself 
attended. 

Total loss—1 Subaltern, 1 Serjeant, 16 
rank and file killed ; 1 Major, 7 Subalterns, 
2 Serjeants, 2 Drummers, 66 rank ‘and file, 
iseaman, wounded. 

His majesty’s ship Sirius, at anchor at Ste 
Paui’s 11th July, 1810. 

Sir,—In putting your order in to an- 
chor at St. Paul’s, 1 was fited at by the’ battes 
ries, and on shewing a ‘truce, they repeated 
it with many shells; however, during my 
stay in the bay, I clearly saw that a brig was 
getting ready to sail that night. 

At eleven o'clock I dispatched Lientenant 
Norman in the barge, to bring her out or cut 
her off ; he found, by boarding the other ves« 
sels in the bay, that she sailed about nine 
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o'clock ; he pushed on, and after a hard row 
of nearly twelve hours came up with, and in 
a most gallant manner rowed through her fire, 
boarded, and took her. Sheis the Edouard, 
of Nantz, pierced for sixteen guns, has only 
four twelve-pounders, and thirty men on 
board, was charged with dispatches for the 
Isle of France. Iam happy to say, we have 
only three men wounded and not dangerously. 
lam, &c. 
To Commodore Rowley, (Signed) S. Pym. 

P.5S. She is sixteen months old, 245 tons, 
eoppered, and copper-fastened, and, in my 
opinion, a very fit vessel for a packet. 

30. Capture of La Comtesse d’ Hambourg, 
of 14 guns, 12% pounders, and 6 guns & 
pounders, from Dunkirk, by Capt. M‘Kerlie 
of the Calliope. 

NOVEMBER. 

2. Whitehall. — This day, about twelve 

o'clock, departed this life, at Windsor, after 


a long and painful illness, her Royal High- | 


ness the Princess Amelia, his Majesty’s 
youngest daughter, to the great grief of all 
the Royal Family. 

3. The Loup Garou French privateer of 
Nantes of 16 guns, taken by Capt. La Peno- 
tiere of H. M. Sloop Orestes. Oct. 27. 

6. The Neptune Danish privateer of 5 
guns taken by Capt. Payne of the Cretan. 

The Norwegian girl Danish privateer of 2 
guns, taken by Capt. Clay of the Nymphe. 

10. Account from Capt. Hall of the Ram- 
bler, at Gibraltar, of an attack made by the 
people of that ship in the night of the 26th, 
on a party of French dragoons, with cannon, 
which covered a French privateer: the dra- 
goous being beaten with the loss of 7 men, 
and horses, the British swam off to the priva- 
teer, and took her by boarding. 


14. Lord Chamber/ain's Office. — Last | 


night, the body of her late Royal Highness 


Princess Amelia was privately interred in the | 


Royal Chapel of St. George, in Windsor. 

16. Account from Capt. Grant of H. M. 
S. Diana, of his having in company the Do- 
negal, Revenge, and Niobe; driven on shore 
two Freneh frigates on the coast of La Hogue. 
A boat was sent in which fired several of 
Congreve’s rockets. They were boih left on 
their beam ends, 

ig. Lieut.-gen. Sir John Stuart, at Messi- 
na, Sept. 22, reporis, that at day-light, on 
the moraing of the 18th September, the ene- 
miy’s flotilla appeared to be preparing an at- 
tempt at landing between the Messina and 
the Faro. A debarkation was in fact, effected 
under General Cavignac, near St. Stefano, 
about seven miles to the southward, of about 
3,500 men, Corsican and Neapolitan troops, 

Major-gen. Campbell repaired to the me- 
naced quarter, where he found the German 
Rifiemen engaged with the enemy, and the 
@ist regiment and part of the 2d Germans 
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occupying the post of Mili, to prevent the 
advance of the French upon Messina, as well 
as the mountain passes above it. As day 


broke, he perceived the enemy already on the 
heights, and extending from theice to 


| beach ; but shortly afier they began to waver, 
and those nearest the boats to commence a 
precipitate embarkation, in consequence ot a 
| sudden and vigorous attack made apon ther 
| flank by the 2d battalion of light infanuy, 
| under Lieutenant-colonel Fischer. 
|} Major-gen. Caupbel! observing this moves 
ment of irresulution, pushed forward with 
| the 2ist regiment, and 3d Gerwaus, along 
| the beach, and thus succeeded in cutting off 
| all the enemy’s troops who hat gained the 
| heights, besides soime whom the boats aban- 
doned. He took about prisoners, inclue 
ding a colonel, and two officers of the genes 
i ral staff, together with the colours of the 
| Corsican legion. 

20. Extraordinary. Accounts from Lord 
Wellington of shght affuits of reconnoiteriag 
parties around his works ta advance of Lisbon, 
Also of the capture of 350 French from the 
stragglers of their army—also of the difficul- 
ties of the enemy in procuring provisions— 
also of the capture of Coimbra, in the rear 
of the Freach army, with 1,500 sick and 
wounded and 3,500 troops, by Col. Trant: 
with other skirmishes. Col. Trant writes 
from Coimbra, Oct. 7, that intending to joia 
Gen. Miller, and Col. Wilson he advanced 
to within three short leagues of Coimbra— 
was happy enough to surprize the French ad- 
vanced guard of horse, and not meeting with 
any other troops of the enemy, I ordered the 
cavalry to advance at a gallop by the principal 
roads, and that crossing the bridge of the 
Mondego they should take post on the road 
to Lisbon, for the purpose of cutting off ail 
communication with the army; which was 
executed with great spirit and bravery by 
Lieut. Doutel with the loss of only 1 dragoon 
killed. JT ordered that the divisions of infan- 
try should march towards the principal places 
in the city ; in doing which they met with 
a resistance that lasied one hour. Our only 
loss was two killed and twenty-five wounded, 
There are about 80 officers among the prisons 
ers, as well as I can judge. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the state of misery that prevails in this 
city. The enemy, not content with having 
plundered every part of it, and robbing every 
one they met, set fire to some houses, and 
; have heaped up in the streets, in the greatest 
| disorder, all the provisions that the army 
, could not carry along with it; so that it could 
scarcely be expected that about eight hundred 
soldiers, natives ef this city and its vicinity, 
surrounded by their wretched relatives and 
| acquaintances, could be patient witnesses of a 
| scene of devastation in which their property 
| was destroyed in so iniquitous and scandalous 
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a manner. However, I beg your Excellency ( 
will believe that 1 did all ia my power to | 
protect the French that fill into our hands’; | 
and after the two first movemeits of violence, | 
1 succeeded in securing them against insult. 

24. Capt. Hoste of the Amphion relates an | 
action by the tfoats of that ship, the Cerberus, 
and the Active, in the Gulf of Trieste, Jane | 
1. It was necessary to row fiom several mites | 
out at sea, because of the sha!lows whieh | 
obsiruct the port of Grao; and to pass’ that 
town, tn order to get at 25 sail of vessels, 
which lay above it, and were protected by a 
party of Freuneh troops. The boats quitted 


before daybrerk. ‘Lhe Freuch fired heavily at 
them, and mistakinga movement to the left, 
for a retreat, charged with the bayonet: they 
were soon defeated, charged in turn, and | 
surrendered ; a second party of Frenchmen | 
did the same. They were troons whrich had | 
distinguished themselves at the battle of Wa- 
giam. Prisoners taken 60. Killed 10. Ves. 
sels burnt 11, brought out 53 laden boats 
15. The party was commanded by the second 
lienteaant, Slaughter, Loss, 4 killed, 8 
wounded. 

27. Adaviral Drury gives an account of the 
destrastion of several Malay prows, and 
pirate vessels, in the Straits of Sauda, in the 
month of April: also of the capture of several 
Dutch vessels ladew with artillery, 8¢c.—also 
of the dismantling the fort of Pulo, by Capt. 
‘Lucker of the Dover. 

The Freaca privateer Ketch Glaneuse 
of 14 guns taken by Captain Hotham of the 
Northumberland. 


DECEMBER- 


1. Danish cutter privateer the Bornholm 
captured of Bornholm by Capt. Acklom of 
M.S. Ranger: Nov. 10. 

Danish cutter privateer Dannes-kiold cans 
tired off Anholt by Capt, J. B Perlet of H. 
M. gun vessel, Wrangler. Nov. 14. 

Member retarned to serve in parliament. 

Borough of Agmondesham. William Tyr- 
waitt Drake, Esq. in the room of ‘Thomas 
Drake ‘Tyrwhitt Drake, Esq. deceased. 

3.. Extraordinary from Lord Wellington, | 
informing that Mayshall Massena after having | 
beeu a month before the British lines at 
Torres Vedras had suddenly broke up and re- 
treated towards Santarem. The French threw 
several bridges over the river Zezere; and 
appeared to have designs on Abrantes, and | 
the southern ‘bank of the Tagus: his lord- | 
ship had taken measures to render such at- | 
tempts fruitless. His lordship praises lieut.- 
col. Fletcher, and the officers of engineers, 
who had brought the enemy to a stand. | 


8. ‘Tue French privateer Le Rot de Naples 
taken ‘by Capt. Dowine of H. M. sloop | 
Royalist, off Dieppe, Dec. 5. 

Member returaoed to Parliament. 


Borough of Miltorne Port.—The honoute 
able Genefal Edward Paget, m the room of 
Lord Viscount Lewisham, now Earl of Dart- 
niouth, called up to the House of Peers. 

14. Admiraliy Ofice.—** Intelligente has 
ved, that on the 23d of August, 
y's sliips Nereide, Sirius, Mazgicte 
and Iphigenia, stecd into the harbvae 
-Est, in the Isle of France, with a view 


sud - Fist 
to attack an enemy's squadron, of two Frigates, 
a corveite, and an armed Indiaman, tytag at 
anchor there. In pushing for their stations 
alongside the enemy, the Sirius, Magictenne, 
and Neteide, unhappily grounded, and it 
was found impossible to get them off, though 
the utmost skill and gallantiy in endeavouriug 
to save the ships, under circumstances of pe 
culiar disadvantage, was displayed. 

‘* After two days unreinitting but unavailing 
exertion, under the fire of che heavy batteries, 
Capt. Pym abandoned ali hope of being able 
to get Of the Sirius and Magicienne, and 
they were in consequence by their own 
crews. 

‘© The situation in which the Nereide 
grounded, enabled the enemy to turn the 
whole fire of their ships oo her ; but even in 
this unequal contest, Captain Willonghby 
coutinaed to fight her to the list extremity, 
till every officer and man on board were either 
killed or wounded. 

“All the enemy's ships were driven on 
shore, but one of the frigates was afterwards 
got off, and being joined by three others 
from Port Louis, they blockaded the Iphige- 
nia at her anchorage uncer the Isle of Pas, on 
which island (it having been previously gars 
risoned by us) the crews of the Sirius and 
Magicienne were lunded.” 

This Gazette also atinounees the capturé of 
a French privateer, Le Renard, of six guns 
and 24 men, by the Quebec, commanded by 
Capt. Hawtayne ; of the Freneh privateer, 
Le Caroline, of ong gun and 42 men, by 
Capt. Bluett, of the Saracen; and of the 
Mamelouck privateer of 16 gans and’45 med, 
by the Rosario sloap, Capt. Harvey. 

25. From Lord Wellington, Dee. 8. gi- 
ving an account of a panic struck retreat of 
Geo. Gardanne, with a body of troops from 
an advance to the southern bank of the Tagus 
into Spain. 

They were followed by the ordenanza, wiro 
did them much mischi#f on the march, and 
took much baggage from them. The enemy 
destroyed many horses and mules which could 
not keep up with them ; and this march, if 
it was ordered by superior authority, and is 
connected with any other arrangement, had 
every appearance, and was attended by ail the 
consequences, of a precipitate and forced 
retreat. 

Capture of the French privateer Le Hero 


! du Nord, off the Texel, by Capt. Deugtas of 


H.M. 5. Bellona. Dec. 12. 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, May 27, 1811. 


When the reader of our Society pronounced 
these verses in the Curse of Kehama, 


© Fool of drunken Hope, and frantic Vice ! 
Madman ! to seek for power beyond thy scope 
Of knowledge, and to deém 
Lessthan Omuniscience could suffice 
‘To wield Omaipotence ! O Fool, to dream 
That Immortality could be 
The meed of Evil !...... 
He shudders... .. but too late ; 
exclaimed, 
“* yes, it approaches...... a little longer, and 
the glory of the Emperor and King will be so 
changed, that the sufferings of the man will 
excite horror intermingled with dread !’” 
Whether Mr. — had really this per- 
ation when he drew 
the charact¢t of Kehama, we know not; 
but that he advances towards the fate of the 
«« man almighty,” is firmly believed by the 
best informed. The French forces in the 
peninsula are mouldering away, and they 
cannot at present be reinforced : the coffers 
of Napoleon are empty, and they cannot be 
replenished ; his commerce is ruined, and 
cannot be restored. Joseph has quitted 
Spain for Paris, taking his adherents with 
him; in short , the charm is broken, and 
every day approximates the last act of the 
bloody tragedy. 


Political Periscope. 


We have it from good authority, that every | 


shot fired at the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo cost 
the French fifty livres ; and every bomb cost 
one hundred and fifty. Even the wine drank 


by the officers was brought from France; as | 


were most other kinds of provisions: so ab- 
solutely is Spain exhausted by the requisiti- 
ons, regular and irregular, of the armies act- 
ing against the rebellious subjects of King 
Joseph! 

We look for violent efforts, but in vain; 

roxysins of anger and fury, but ending in 

nguor. 
had he avoided provoking the petty islanders, 
cannot be determined; but it is the glory of 


‘those imbeciles to have put his devices to 


shame. 

The English general has outplanned the 
French general. the object of the former 
was defence, and he has succeeded in defend- 
ing the country committed to his charge: 
the object of the latier was conquest, aud he 
has been obliged to retire in distress. At 

regent there does not remain a French soldier 
in Portugal ; for Aimeida, the last hold of 
the Gallic host, is abandoned. Massena 
fought to save it: he has not saved it; who 
then was the vanquished? We confess, that 
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if this contest be eonsidered as an instance of 
British skill in defensive war, it gives us the 
greatest pleasure ; for the inference is, that 
were Britain attacked, such, and much grea- 
ter, would be the energy exerted in her de- 
fence. Let the man who dreams of erasing 
London from the list of cities, study well the 
mangeuvres of Lord Wellington, by which 
his armies have been put to flight in Portu- 
gal. Of this able general, immortalized by 
the steadiness with which he has executed 
his plan, no less than by the talent displayed 
in devides it, we may justly say in the 
language of the poet, 
Cunctando restituit rem. 

The geueral feeling of Frenchmen, as 
swayed by circumstances, leads us to infer, 
that other disasters await their arms. They 
are going down, and when they feel this, they 
have ‘* a kind of alacrity in sinking,” which 
will promote their descent. No merit in 
their generals can compensate this defect in 
their troops. 

We daily expect to hear of bloody battles, 
in which the Spaniards will bear their share. 
We should not be surprized, if the fire of 
their ancient valour should again blaze with 
a vehemence of which some do not think it 
capable. Could we but discern the symptoms 
of good management, rising superior to an 
avoidable perplexities, our hearty congratula- 
tions would best declare our opinion. 

The state of Europe is that of expectation : 
the North is uneasy ; and the events in the 
South have great effect on it. 

Russia is undoubtedly disgusted at the 
measures taken by Buonaparte ; they thwart 
intentions long contemplated in the Cabines 
of St. Petersburgh. 

The interior of Germany is a prey to evils 
which do not surprize the intelligent. Bands 
of robbers, are likely to establish themselves, 
according to their fortune ; and future ages 


| may draw from their actions and establish- 
| ments, many a great name, from which to 


| be descended may be honour. 


What Napoleon might have done | 


In the mean 
time, the present generation suffers ; and 
must sufler—-what can be more distressing ? 

The Adriatic has lately beheld very satise 
factory indications of British valour, and 
skill. We may now, justly say, that the 
Doge of Venice 

——-——sees his spouse 

The Adriatic, 

Plough’d by bolder prows than his. 


Turkey keeps Russia at bay. The crescent 
is beclouded ; but may resume its splendour. 

Awerica is flattered by a release of twenty! 
ships, afier sequestration : the insolence of 
the sequestration has rendered the flattery 
useless. This small number of vessels ex- 


presses the confidence of ihe Americans with 
sufficient distinctness. 
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We have great pleasure in announcing that 
at home all is quiet, and comparatively pros- 
perous. We have never encouraged our ma- 
nufacturers to extend their establishments in 
Geometrical progression. Fair and sofily 
have we repeatedly advised, and those who 
have adopted the advice have no reason to 
repent, ‘The statements of the public in- 
come for the year 1810 have most agreeably 
We thought to have seen a 
heavier defalcation. 

What will most engage the attention and 
discourse of the public writers this month, 
is, the attempt made by Lord Sidmouth to 
amend the Toleration Act: it has been re- 
sisted effectually,—strangled in its very birth. 
We are promised information, on which to 
treat this subject :—in our next number, as 
we hope. 


“AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Warwickshire. —Vegetation during the early 


part of the month, and till near the close of 


it, never was known, in the memory of man, 


to be so vigorous: the natural consequence 
has beeu an unusual advance in lean stock 
of every description.—Grain, of every kind, 
looks remarkably well; and has received a 
very seasonable check within these few days, 
from the north-easterly winds. It was pre- 
viously apprehended to be running rather too 
fast into straw. Litile progress has been 
made in the fallows as yet; but the year is at 

orn (for 
what reason #6 unknown) experienced towards 
the early part of the month, a considerable 
advance in price; but it is now fallen to its 
Jast month's average. The meadows are re- 
markably well vet, and bid fair for an abun- 
dant crop. Hay has sunk at least two-thirds 
in value. Nothing done in the wool market. 
Manufactures of every kind flat for want of a 
foreign market. 

Essex.—All kinds of growing crops now 
present to the eye the most delightful sight 
ever known, a very few pieces only excepted, 
which have suffered a little from the wire- 
worm; but, upon the whole, an abundant 
harvest must follow, if no material check in- 
tervene. So much feed, on the grass and elo- 
ver lands, was scarcely ever known, ‘Tares 
are also very forward, and have been a great 
aid; they are now a full swathe.—Meat of 
all sorts is getting rather more reasonable in 
price ; and in bread a favourable alteration, 
something not common. ai this part of the 
vear, Horses, particularly small ones, are 
lessened in value. 

Suffolk. ~The wheats look remarkably 
well, both on light lands and heavy. Barley, 
bats, beans and pease, all look” extremely 
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healthy, and promise an abundant crop. 
Should it continue to be a dropping month, 
no doubt but it will prove the largest and 
most productive crop that has been gathered 
for many years past. We have planted a 
great many acres of Swedish turnips, which 
comeearlierthan the common sort. Tares, 
clover, and grass, are all better than have 
been known for many years: this is favora- 
ble to the grazier, and all those that keep 
much stock. Horses sell at.a most wonderful 
price with us. 


LIST OF PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS, ISSUED 
BETWEEN, JULY 1, AND Dec, 30, 1810. 


Henty Liston, Ecclesmachen, Linlithgow, 
Clerk, and Charles Broughton, Edinburgh, 
Writer to the Signet; for certain improvements 
in the construction of organs. July 3, 1810. 

Samuel Hill, Serle-street, Middlesex, Esq. 
for a method of joining stone pipes in a more 
effectual manner than has been before discovered. 
July 3, 1810. 

James Hall, Walthamstow, Essex, Clerk; 
for a method or process of manufacturing a ma- 
terial from the twigs or branches of brooms mal- 
lows and rushes, and other shrubs of plants of 
the likespecies, to be used in the stead of flax 
or hemp, and for the same purpdses for which 
flax and hemp are now used. July 3, 1810, 

John. Kent, Southampton, Architeet; for 
certain improvements in the method of making 
artificial stones for yarious purposes. July 3, 
1810. 

Robert Howden, Providence-row, Finsbury- 
square, Middlesex, Baker, inventor and patentee 
ot the portable furnace for heating ovens; for 
improved methods of extracting foul air out of 
ships, whereby’a constant succession of fresh 
air will be introduced, and at the same tinte mo- 
derating the degree of heat according to the cli- 
mate ; and also of extracting the foul air from 
Mines and pits of every description, and of re~ 
gulating the degree of heat,.and of giving heat 
and a constant succession of fresh air to houses 
in general, warehouses, churches, theatres, ;hot- 
heuses, hospitals, work-hoyses, and other 
buildings, and also manufactories. July 3, 1810. 

William Shakespear, Birmingham, Warwick, 
Glass Chandelier Furniture-manufacturer, and 
Thomas Osler the younger, of the same place, 
Gjass Chandelier Furniture-manufacturer; fora 
method or methods of manufacturing glass or 
paste drops for chandeliers, lamps, and lugtrés, 
July 5, 1810. ‘a 

Richard Varley, Cheadle Mosley, Chéster, 
Cotton-manufacturer ; for certain new additions 
to, and improvements upon, the machinery now 
in use for the roving, spianing, doubling, and 
twisting of cotton, silk, flax, wool, mohair, 
and other materials used for the manufacture of 
twist thread, or other kind of yaa. . July 7, 
1810. 

George Hall, Strand, Middlesex, Goldsmith ; 
for certain imp:ovemeats ip the ast of working 
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and making spoons, forks, and such other articles 
of gold, silver, or other metals, as usually are, 
or may be stamped or struck by means of seats 
and punches, or dies of any kind or description, 
and likewise in the tools or instruments to be used 
in carrying the said improvements into effect and 
practice. July 18, 1810, 

Ralph Wedgwood, Oxford-street, Middlesex, 
Gentleman; for a new character for language, 
numbers, and music, and the methods of ap- 
plying thesame. July 18, 1810. ; 

George Stebbing, Portsmouth, Hants, Optical 
and Mathematical Instrument-maker ; for cer- 
tain impruvements on the action and other parts 
of sea and Jand compasses. July 18, 1810. 

Benjamin Agar Day, Handsworth, Stafford, 
Brass-founder ; for improvements in the construc- 
tion of certain household utensils, or articles of 
household furniture, called a toast-stand (for 
the purpose of holding a plate before the fire), 
a hearth brush or dust brush, and foasting fork, 
and occasionally in combiniag or uniting the said 
brash and toasting-fork, in one utensil or article. 
July 18, 1810. 

Joseph C. Dyer, Boston, state of Massachu- 
setts, one of the United States, now residing in 
Westminster, Merchant ; for certain machinery 
for cutting and heading of nails and brads of all 
kinds and sizes, from strips or plates made of 
iron, copper, or aay other metal capable of be- 
ing rolled into plates. Communicated to him by 
a person residing abroad. July 26, 1810. 

Thomas Wade, WNelson-place, Kent-road, 
Surrey, Gentleman; for a method or process 
of imitating lapis iazuli, porphry, jasper, the va- 
rious sorts or kinds of marble, and all other 
stones usually wrought, carved, sculptured, or 
polished ; also inlaid or mosaic work, to be 
used for or in the formation or manufacture 
of chimney pieces, slabs, funeral monuments, 


and for every other purpose to which such stones 


and marbles are or may be applied. July 26, 
4810. 

Edgar Dobbs, Southwark, Gentleman ; for a 
variety of compositions for making a water- 
proof cement, mortar, and stucco; the same 
being also applicable as durable colouring-washes 
for buildings. August 2, 1810. 

Oharles Williams, Gravel-lane, Southwark, 
Millwright; for a machine for grinding or cut- 
ting mait, splitting beans, and any other kind of 
grain, and various other articles. August 2, 
1810. 

Mare Isambard Brunel, Chelsea, Middlesex, 
Gentleman ; for certain machinery for the pur- 
pose of making or manufacturing shoes and boots. 
August 2, 1810. 

Thomas Collins, St. Swithin, London, Ware- 
houseman; for a mode of making ladders, 
which being formed of different pieces, and ca- 
pabie of being immediately put together by 
socket-joints, will be found extremely useful for 
the purposes of escalade, engineering, escapes 
from fire, erecting of buildings, and for all other 
purposes for whieh Jacders of any description are 
necessary. Augnst 10, 1810. 

William Whitmore, Dudmaston, Salop, Esq. 
fora maagnetic toy, to facilitate the teaching of 
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children to spell, read, and cypher, in any 
tongue, with ease to the teacher, pleasuic to the 
children, and proportional expedition, August 
14, 1810. 

Peter Durand, Hoxton-square, Middlesex, 
Merchant ; for a method for perserving animal 
food, vegetable food, and other perishable articles 
a long time from perishing or becoming useless. 
Communicated to him by a person residing 
abroad. August 25, 1810. 

James Walker, Wapping, Middlesex, Ship- 
chandler ; for an improved machine or vessel 
for the safe conveyance of gunpowder, and for 
tts preservation from injury by damp. September 
7, 1810. 

James Weldon, Litchfield, Engineer 5 for cer- 
tain farther new improvements on a mill for 
eroding bark and other articles, September 7, 
1810, 

Joseph C. Dyer, Boston, State ‘of ‘ Massachu- 
setts, one of the United States, now residing im 
Westminster, Merchant; for a machine for cute 
ting or removing all the various kinds of furs 
which are used in hat-making from the skins or 
pelts, and for cutting the said skins or pelts inte 
strips or small pieces. Communicated to him by 
a person residing abroad. September 7, 1810. 

David Mathews, Rotherhithe, Surrey, En- 
gineer ; foran improved method of constructing 
and building locks with an inverted groin or go- 
thic conic arch; also an improved form of the 
gates, and an improved method of opening and 
shutting the same. September 7, 1810. 

Joseph Johnson, Surrey, Gentleman; for a 
new mode of communicating intelligence from 
One apartment of a house to another, by means 
of machinery or apparatus, which he deno- 
minates a domestic telegraph. September 17, 
1810. 

Jonathan Varty, Liverpool, Lancaster, Coach-, 
maker; for certain improvements in the axle- 
trees of cariiages. September 17, 1810. 

Richard Seaton, Berwick-street, Middlesex, 
Liquor Merchant, and Thomas Rice, Whitecross- 
street, Middlesex, Spring Roasting Jack-maker ; 
for a burner upon an improved construction, ap~ 
plicable to all kinds of lamps. September 26, 
181o. 

Thomas Norris, late of Manchester, Lan~ 
caster, Cotton Merchant ; for a new mode of 
sheathing or covering the bottoms of ships: or 
vessels with certain matter or materials so as to 
be a substitute for copper. September 26, 1810. 

Samucl Hobday, Woodcock-sircet, Aston, 
near Birmingham, Warwick, Suuffer-maker ; 
fora lever, by the application of which alone, 
or with the addition of a rack, he can make 
snuffers to act without springs. September 26, 
1810. 

Peter Brown, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
Middlesex, Gentleman ; for an improved cons- 
truction of buoys for ships or vessels, and for 
mooring chains, or similar purposes. September 
26, 1810. 

Thomas Mann, Bradford, York, Stoff Mer- 
chant; for certain improvements in the con 
struction of artificial legs, October 31, 1810, 
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MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 
sTAFF, @c. in 1811. 
War Office, May 16. 

2d Regt. Life Guards — Lieut. W. E. Girdle- 
stone, to be capt. of a troop, by purchase. 

2d Regt. Dragoon Guards —,.Lieyt. W. Cham- | 
berlayne, (0 be capt. of a troop, by purchase. 

10th Regt. Lignt Dragoons ~Capt., the Hon, | 
Frederick Howard, to be major, by purchase. 

Ditto — Livut. Richard Jabb te be capt. of a | 
tivop, by purchase. | 

15th Ditto—Capt. the Hon. Esme S, Erskine, | 
from the 60th foot, to be capt. of a troop, vice 
Gordon, who exchanges. J 

Ist Regt. of Foot—Capt. Hugh Massey, from || 
Ogles late recruiting corps, to be capt. of a com- 
pany. 

2d Ditto—Major Lord Robert Manners, from 
the 10h Light Dragoons, to be lieut.-col., by 
purchase, vice Jremonger, who retires, 

7th Ditto—Lieut. Henry Prevost to be capt. of | 
a company, without purchase, vice Keogh, 

27th Ditto—Lieut. James Nethery to be capt. 
of a company, vice Tuthiil, deceased, 

42d Ditto—Gapt. W, Munro to be major, by 
purchase, vice M‘Quairie, who retires, 

Ditto—Liéut, Daniel M‘Istosh to be capt. of 
acompany, by purchase. vice Munro, 

Oth Regt. — Lieut, W. Hay from the 16th 
Light Dragoons, to be capt. of a company, by 
purchase, vice Chandler, who retires. 

62d Diito—Major George Gauntlett to be lieut.- 
co]. without purciase. 

Jitty — Brevet Major Edward Darley to be 
major, vice Gauntlet. 

Ditto — Lieut. William Hodgkinson to be capt. 
of accompany, vice Durley. 

Bist Ditto — Licut. Joseph Ginger to be capt. 
of a company, without purchase, vice Fisher, 
who resigns. 

g§th Ditto—Lieut. John Uniacke to be capt. 
of a company, without purchase, vice O'Hare, 
promoted. 

Ditto— Lieut. Boyle Travers to ‘be capt., vice 
Stewart, killed in auction, 

12th Light Dragoons—Major George Wynd- 
ham trom the 78th foot, to be major, vice Spicer, 
who exchanges. 

78th Regr. of Foot— Major William Frederick 
Spicer from {2th Light Dragoons, to be major, 
vice Wyndham, who exchanges. 

18th Regt. of Foot — Liewt.-Gen, John Lord 
Hutchinson, K. B. from the 57th foot, to be 
col., vice Sir James Pulteney, deceased, 

19tn Ditto -- Major Gen. Tomkyns Hilgrove 
Turner, from the Cape regt., to be col., vice Sir 
Hew Daliymple, appointed to the 67th foct. 

57th Ditto — Lieut.-Gen. Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
from the 19th fout, to be col., vice Lord Hutch- 
jnson. 

Cape Regt.— Licut.-Gen. George Moncrieffe, 
from the 90th foot, to be col., vice major-gen. 
Tumer, appointed to the 19th foot. 

2d Life Guards—Licut. Girdless to be Captain. 

3d Foot Guards—Hon, F, W. Wood to be ditio. 

4th Ditto—Licut. W. Saunders to be ditto. 

Sth Ditto—Lieutenant Walsh to be ditto, 

47th Ditto—Lieut, Phelan to be ditto. 

Ast West India Regt.—Lieut. Nixon to be ditto, 


Iniversily Proceedings and Promotions. 
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UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS A 
PROMOTIONS, 
Oxford. 
April 27.—Wednesday, the first day of Easteg 
Term, the following gentlemen were admitted : 
M. A. Rev, J. Smith, of Queen’s-college 3 Rev, 


| R. Ellicombe, .of Exeter college; Mr. S. W. 


Thompsom, of Christ church ; Rev, G. S. Evans, 


| and Mr. J. Butler, of Pembroke college; Revs 


W. Russell, of Magdalen college. 

B. A, Mr. E Milnes, of All Souts’ college ; 
Mr F, F. Clay, of Trinity college ; Mr. R. Fran- 
co, of Brasenose college. 

In the afternoon of the same day, in full con- 
vocation, Rev. J. Ford, M. A, Fellow of Trinity 
college ; and Rev. R.S. Stevens, M. A. Fellow 
of Wadham college, were admitted Proctors, 
Rev. S, Mence, and Rev. P. Serle, M. A. Fellows 
of Trinity college, and Rev. R. B. Gardiner, and 
Rev. G. Swayne, M. A. Fellows of Wadham 
colleze, were admitted Pio-Picetors. 

May 11.—Rev. T. Chamoers, M. A. is elected 
a Fellow, and Mr. Henry Biss, a Scholar of 
Worcester college, on the foundation of Dr, 
Clarke, 

Thursday Jast, the following gentlemen were 
admitted to degrees: 

D. D.. Rev. Fred. Barnes, Canen of Christe 
church ; and Rev. W, Short, of Christ-church. 

B.D. Rev. William Short, of Christ-church 3 
Rev. T. Blackall, of Exeter-college; Rev. C. W. 
Blashfield, of Jesus-college; Rev. Charles K. 
Waikins, and Rev, R. Gatehouse, of Corpus 
Christi college. 

M. A. Mr. Arthur Matthews, of Brasenose 
Icoege, and Mr, Peter Benson of New college. 
Cambridge. 

May 10.—At a congregation on Friday last, 
#300. was voreil from the university chest, in 
aid of the subscription for the distressed Portu- 
guese, and £200. towards the relicf of British 

prisoners in France. 

William Yates Peel, Esq; and Mr. Richard 
Ash Hannaford, of St. John’s college, and Mr, 
William Brochman, ef Queen's, were on Friday 
last admitted B, A. 

Thomas Carew, Exq; and Mr. Robert Pearse 
Clarke, B. A. of Sydacy college, are admitted 
Fellows of that society on the foundation of Mr. 
Peter Blundell, 

Rev. Thomas Paddon, M. A. is elected a See 
nior Fellow ; and Mr. Samuel Alderson, B.A, 
Junior Fellow, of Gonville and Caius college. 

Lord Kilworth, eldest son of the Earl of 
Mount-Cashell, is admitted of Trinity college. 

The Vice-Chancellor has given notice, that 
there will be congregations on the following days 
of the present term :~—-May 3, 16, June 21, 20, 
28, 29, July 1, 

The Norissian prize is this year adjudged to 
the Rey. John Taddy, M.A. late Fellow of Trini» 
ty college, for his essay on the following subject : 
—The divisions of Christians are not inconsistent 
with the truth of Christiant/y. 

Subjects for the prizes for the present year ° 

SENIOR BACHELORS.— Ulirum in optima 
Dialogorum ratione, Antiqui Recentioribus sine 
praponendi ? 

MIDDLE RACHELORS. — Studiorum que in 
Academia sunt instiimta lauset utililas. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BETWEEN THE 20TH OF APRIL, AND THE 20TH 
or May, 1811. 

DEATHS. 

On the 3d of May, at his house, Stockwell 
Park, Surrey, Thomas Woodruffe Smith, Esq. 
who raised himself by his industry, ability, and 
jnteztity, as a merchant, to affluence ; which 
enabled him to gratify the goodness of his heart 
in constant, beneficent, and liberal acts of cha- 
rity. “The industricus poor and deserving of the 
ne:ghbourhood where he lived, will most sen- 
sibiy feel his loss.—This worthy man has’ fre- 
quently contributed to the pages of the Panorama, 
under the signature of MercstTor in our Vol, 
VII. p. 591, may be seen his ** Verses suggested 
by the Royal Jubilee Oct. 25, 1809 ;” it having 
been at that time 50 years since, as he express- 
ed it 

Ad The ways of Commerce I began to tread.” 
—Richard Cumberiand, Esq. the dramatic writer, 
age( 80, of whose great literary attainments we 
shell have occasion to speak in our memoiis of 
eminent persons.—At Dublin, Miss Ouseley 
dauehter of the late Ralph Ousely, Esq; M. R. 
J. A. of the city of Limerick, and sister to Sir 
Gore Ouscley, Bart. his Majesty’s Ambassador at 
the Court of Persia, and to Sir William Ouseley, 
of London.—The Rev. J. H. Beeston, rector of 
Hope Mansell, aad vicar of Walford and Ruar- 
deau, Gloucestershire.—The Rev. Thomas Har- 
ris,M. A. of Trinity College, Oxford.—Mis. Pigott, 
widow of Adm. go, and sister to the late 
Duke of Grafton.—At Ponteftact, Mr. Serjeant 
Cockell, many y-ars “n eminent leading Counsel 
on the Northern Circuit.—Mr, Alexander Bartho- 
loman, printer of the York Herald, aged 49.— 
Lieut.-Col. Barclay, of 52d regiment, of wounds 
received at the battle of Busaco, where he com- 
manded a light brigade —Mrs. Busby, wife of 
the Dean of Rochester, — Lady Essex Finch, 
daughter to the Earl of Winchelsea. — At Nor- 
wich, aged 72; Richard Milford, Esq; formerly 
of Devonshire, and lately of Bath.—T. Kemp, 
Esq ; M, P. for Lewes.—At her seat at Henbury 
in Dorsetshire, the Right Hon. the Countess of 
Stafford, widow of the late Earl, and sister to 
Horace Churchill, Esq.——In Walbrook, Richard 
Bridger, Esq; late one of the Cashiers of the 
Bank of England, 73 years.—-William Boscawen, 
Esq: one of the Commissioners of the Victual- 
ling-Office. He was an excellent scholar, a good 
poet, and @ worthy man. His translation of 
Horace is highly esteemed. — At Duff-House, 
Banffshire, the Right Hon. Alexander, Earl of 
Fife, &c. he is succeeded in his titles and es- 
tates, by the gallant Viscount Macduff, who is 
now in Spain,—At his hevse at Westminster, 
azed 86, Lieutenant Colonel Pownall, formerly 
of the Ist regiment of Guards.—At Buckingham, 
Philip Box, Esq ; many years an eminent banker 
of that town, and Receiver-General for the low- 
er division of Bucks.—At Castle Donington, in 
his 80th year, Mr. Thomas Brown, one of the 
Society of Friends, leaving a widow in the 78th 
year of her age, and a maidensister, who lived 
with them, in her 92d year; their united ages 
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amounted to 250 years.—-At Brompton, Lieut.- 
‘Colonel Edward Stephens, late of the third regi- 
mentof Foot Guards.—At Radway, near Edge- 
hill, Warwickshire, the Rev. G. D. Meacher, 
B, A,—Rear-Admiral Graves, of Penrice-House, 

Cornwall.—G, B. Weston, Esq; of Sprawston- 

hall, near Norwich.+At Paris, Georgiana, only* 
daughter of Caroljre, Countess ef Melfort, sister 
to the late Earl o»Barrymore.—At Paddington- 
green, in his 88th year, Jobn Gray, Esq ; LL.D. 
—At Layer Briton parsonage, near Colchester, 
the Rey, Julius Hutchinson, in the 6lst year of 
his age. — Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of 
Shaftesbury ; his Lordship was born in 1761 3 
having died without male issue, he is succeeded 
in his titles and estates, by his brother, the Hon, 
Cropley Ashley Couper. — Suddenly, in conse- 
quence of the busting a blood-vesse] the preceding 
day, whilst dressing himself, the Rev. J. Norman 

Ord, rector of Wheathampstead and Harpenden, 

Herts. and formerly of Emmanuel college, B. A. 

1797. This valuable preferment (worth £1200. 
per-annum) is in the gift of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln.—Mr. John Howard, farmer, of Rockland. 
—1300 guineas and £80. in silver, have been 
found in his house since his decease, — At Kes- 
wick in Cumberland, Henry William Bunbury, 

Fsq ; fermerly Lieutenant Colonel of the West 
Suffolk militia, and brother to Sir Charles Bun- 
bury, Bart. M. P.—But this gentleman is stilt 
better known as an artist, in which he approach- 
ed nearer to Hogarth, in his representations of 
life and manners, than any existing painter ; and 
had he been under the necessity of pursuing the 
profession for profit, instead of amusement and 
pleasure only, he would probably have made a 
great fortune by the produce of his extraordinary 
genius, which the printsellers have found a lue 
crative source of gain, as the engravings will long 

continue to decorate the apartments of the ama- 
teur, and lovers of the fine arts.—At Bury, deep- 
ly lamented, Elizabeth Frances, wife of Orbell 

Ray Oakes, Esq; Receiver-General of the West- 

eto Division of Suffolk,—At White Houses, neat 

Retford, Notts, the Rev. William Cheales, fore 

merly of St. John’s college, B. A. 1776, M. A, 

1779. By hisdemise, the rectory of Markham, 

in the gift of the Duke of Newcastle, becomes 

vacant.—At Ely, aged 74, Mr. Nathan Spooner, 

common-brewer. — Iu the 58th year of his age, 

Frederick Cornwallis, Esq; of Ipswich, late 

Lieut.-Colonel of the 33d regiment of foot, and 

one of the portmen of that borough.—At the 

advanced age of 92 years, John Longley, Esq ; 

formerly an eminent apothecary, of Old Broad- 
street, London. — At Bath, the Rev. D’Ewes 

Coke, of Brook-hill Hall, Nottinghamshire s 
formerly of St. John’s college, LL. B. 1771.— 

Aged 77, Branwhite Green, Esq; one of the 

Capital Burgesses of the corporation of Bury, and 

who served the éffice of Alderman in 1800.—In 

his 80th year, the Rev. John Houghton, B. A. 

Vicar of White Colne, Essex, and 53 years Mas~ 
ter of the Grammar School at Halstead. ~ At 

Woolwich, of an apoplectic fit, Mr. John More- 

ton, late of the Norwich Theatre, aged 62.— 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mason, of Billinghay, near Siea- 

ford, aged 78. The night preceding she took a 

quantity of landanum, by mistake, which, it is 

supposed, was the cause of her death, 
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STATE OF TRADE. 

Lloyd's Coffee- House, May 20, 1811. 

The strong fortress of Figueras having fal- 
len into the hands of the Spaniards again, 
and the French being dispersed round about 
all its neighbourhood, has inspired the people 
of that part of the country with a speedy 
hope of the fall of Rosas, thus an opening 
may soon be expected for commerce between 
that part ot Spain and Great Britain ; already 
the articles, such as Alicant barilla, ashes, 
&e. &c. have lowered in price in the London 
inarket. Large shipments of all kinds of 
Manchester goods, woollens, hardware, &c. 
&c. are now shipping off for Portugal, and 
several vessels have already been dispatched 
from Liverpool and London, &c. fully laden 
for Lisbon and Oporto; among the exports 
we find a quantity of hay for the use of the 
eavalry. Since the expulsion of the French 
from that country, the peasantry begin again 
to attend to the vineyards, and although too 
late to reduce the price of wine for the pre- 
sent year, yet we may expect the article to 
fall considerably in price: at present it sells 
in our market from 110 to £130 per pipe of 
138 gallons. 

Considerable orders have been lately re- 
ceived from South America for manufactured 
goods, and some large remittances have been 
received by our merchants from that coun- 
try. 

“By the last letters from France, we are in- 
formed that refined sngur sells for 5s. 6d. per 
ib., raw ditto 2s. Gd. to 2s. 10d., and coffee 
at 8s. to 13s, per lb., such is the effect of 
Buonuparte’s decrees respecting colonial pro- 
duce ; coarse cloth, such as our second York 
shires, fetches 60 francs (or £3.) per yard ; 
and such is the happy goverament under 
which pusillanimous Frenchmen exist, that a 
single word of their expulsion out of Portus 
gal, or of our victories over them is not 
heard in the capital :—even those who know 
it, dare not breathe a septence under pain of 
death !!- Happy Parisians! happy French- 
men!—W ines, brandies, fruit, &c. are to be 
purchased for any thing offered for them ; 
bat alas the poor-Citoyens and Citovennes are 
withoat commerce, shipping, navigation, or 
freedom. 

Our ficet at present in the Baltic, will 
once more open the commerce of the North 
of Europe to us, in spite of all Buonaparte’s 
schemes to prevent it, and already our market 
has found the effect of it, in a reduction of 
the prices of timber, iron, flax, hemp, &e. 
&c. The unfortunate stale of Holland, with 
respect.to its commerce, is every day growing 
worse and worse, and as long as the EMPEROR 
keeps his grasp of that country, it has 
little 10 éxpect. The distilleries have stopped 
working; the manufactures are in the most 


wretched state, and every thing is at 2 stand. 
The bullion business in the House of Com- 
mons, we apprehend, will have little effect on 
the exportation of that valuable article to the 
continent, where a British guinea is now 
worth from 30s. to 36s,!!—And as long as 
the Jews can get double the lawful interest of 
money, the traffic will assuredly go on. 

The Hon. East-India Company have de- 
clared for sale the following goods.—On Fri- 
day, 94th May, 1811.—Prompt the 230 Au- 
gust following, viz. 

Privilege, Mocha coffee, Per Mary Anne, 
400 bales, Private Trude, ditto, Per Charles 
Grant, 5 bales. 

East India House, May 10, 18116 

Cargoes of the Sovereign and Midas, extra 
ships from Bengal lately arrived. Company's 
saltpetre, 7125 bags. —Privilege indigo, 1501 
chests,—Cotton, 1043 bales.—Camphor, 30 
boxes.~-Turmerick, 17 bags-——Paury, 14 
boxes.—Benjamin, 40 ditto.—Lack-lake, 70 
chests. —Piece goods, 27 ditto, and 65 bales. 

The following goods were imported into 
the port of London within the last eight 


days, viz. 
From Ireland, Bacon...... 962 tons. 
Beef 405. do. 
Pork........ 1560 do, 
Butter..... 175 do. 
Calf skins.. 900 dozen, 
Featherbed. 80 cwt. 


Linen cloth 441304 yards. 
Quills.......1300000 

West Indies, Annatto.... 70 cwt. 
Coffee ...... 2160 do. 
Sugar....... 21290 do. 
Rum......... 13140 galls. 

From France, Brandy ..... 40578 do. 
Wine....... 

From Virginia, Tobaceo.... 61815 Ibs. 

From Oporto, Wine ... .. 47610 galls, 

From Spain, ditto......... 16675 do, 

From Madeira, ditto..;..... 3990 do, 

From Teneriffe, ditto........ 2484 do, 

The prices of bullion were on Tuesday, 

13th May, 1811, viz. £.8. 

Portugal gold in coin...... 4 16 Operoz. 

New doubloons ..... 415 0 

Silver in bars (Standard)... 0 6 1 

and on the 17th inst. doub- 

loons were at......... 414 0 


Bankrupis and Certificaies, between April 
20, and May 20, 1811, with .the Attor- 
nies, carefully extracted from the London 
Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
Barnes, I. Little Baxton, Cumberland, cotton-manuface 
turer. 
Byfield, I, Duvall’s Lane, Islington, dealer, 
lixon, H. Manchester, buiider. 
Keiland, R. Sandford, Devousbire, tanner, 
Taylor, P. M. Liverpool, merchant, 
BANKRUPTS. 
Anspead,f.andW. Prickett,Old South Sea Hause, metchants. 
Ait, Palmer and Co. Coptiiall Court, Phreadneedic Street, 
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Arres, W. jun. Meet Street, hatter. Bleasdale and 
Co. Hattom Court. Threadneedie Street. 

Abernethie, 1. and B. College Hiil, merchants. Att, 
Annesley and Co. Ange! Cou*t, Throgmorton Street. 
Alien, B, Bedford, felimonger. ti. Forbes and Co. Ely 

Place. Holbora. 


Allen, R. Bedford, wool-buyer. Ait, Forbes and Co, Ely | 


Place, Holborn. 

Hult, I. Love Lane, East Cheap, broker. At. Chapman 
and Co. St. Mildred’s Conrt. 

Airs, T. Timberscombe, Somerset, mealman. Afi. Scott 
Guildford Street. 

Aastin, R. J. Gt. Saffron Hill, brass founder. 421. Barrow, 
Threadneedle Street. 

Amsinck, T. Turvham Green, merchant. 4%. Walton, 
Girdiers* Basinghall Street. 

Amick, I. Old Bond Street, perfumer. Ati, Newcomb, 
Vine Street, Piccadilly. 

Berry, M. Barnsley, Yorkshire, grocer. Att, Wilson, Gre- 
ville Street, Hatton Garden. 

Beckwith, C. Huddersfield, innkeeper. Att, Beetham, 
Bouverie Street. 

Brown, |. and J. Hull, merchants. Att, Edwards, Sy- 
mond’s Inn. 

Bennett, R. Houndsditch, mercer, Att, Hughes and Co. 
Temple. 

Bennett, F. Seymour Court, Bucks. lace-emerchant. Aft. 
Ellisen, White Hart Court, Lombard-Street. 

Buchanan, W. Oxeudon Street. tt. Martelli, Norfolk 
Street. Strand. 

Blanchard, W. Seven Dials, paper-dealer. Att, Kenrick, 
Hatfield Sreet. Surrev, 

Blackburn, I. and G. Cook, Lancaster, spirit merchants. 
Att. Biakelock and Co. Temple. 

Burchell, F. Warwick Place, Bedford Row, sadler. Att, 
Jones and Co, Sise Lane, Bucklersbury. 

Bowzing, 1. 1. New Bond Street, hatter. Aft. Noy and Co. 
Mincivg Lane. 

Bainton, kt. Lombard Street, provision-dealer. Walk- 
er, Old Jewry, 

Bowdery, G. Poplar, mejter. Collins and Co. Spital 
“Square. 

Brine, F. W. Chichester, brazier. 4?. Ledwitch, Bald 
win’s Court, Lane. 
Bardwell, 1. Manchester, agent. Att. Ellis, Chancery Lane. 
Boraman, |. Brighton Place, Hackney Road, flour-factor. 

Att. Hind, Throgmorton Street. 

Blackmore, R. Tottenham Court Road, painter. 471. 
Hall, Coleman Street. 

Beck. T. Salford, Manchester, brewer. ft. Ellis, Chan- 
cery Lane 

Brown, T. L, Whitecross Street, leather pipe maker. /¢. 
Warne, St. Helen’s Place, Bishopszate Street 

Bailey, 8. Blagdon, Somerset, victualier. Ati, Dyne, Lin- 
coln’s-Inn- Fields. 

Borrows, W. Manchester, horse-dealer. tt. Edge, Man- 
chester. 

Campart, J. G. S>readEeele Court, broker. tt. Syms, 
Parliament Street, Westminster. 

Crosden, W. St. Philip and Jacob, Glester, malsters, Att. 
James, Gray’s Inn Square. 

Corf B. Liverpool, butcher. Aft. Windle, John Street, 
Bedford Row. 

Cooper, T. Dudiev, Worcester, grocer. Alt. Lewes and 
Co. St. Mildred’s Court, Poultry. 

Chariton, H. Oxford, dealer in corn. Att. Sherwin, Great 
James Street, Redford Row. 

Chamberlain, Horsley, Gloucester, yarn dealer. Att. 
Shephard and Co. Bedford Row 

Coates, H. New Sarum, apothecary. Att. Warry, New 
Inn. 

Crout, J. St. Mary, Lambeth, tallow-chandler, A/t. King, 
Bedford Row. 

Cooper, W. Minories, silk-merchant. Aft. Thomas, Fen 
Court, Fenchurch Street. 

Carter, J. Manchester, corn and fourdealer. tt. Cooper 
and Co, Chancerv Lane. 

Carpenter, W. Westmatting, Cambridge, horse-dealer. 
Ait. Kinderly and Co. Gray’s;Inn. 

Cooper, J. N. Beckfoot, Cumberiaud, and 3. Cooper, 
Broughton, Lancashire, tanners. Ait, Wigglesworth, 
Gray’s-Ian. 

Capstack, 1. Lancaster, cabinet-maker. 4:%. Blakelock 
and Co. Temple. 

Coome, W. Scots Yard, Cannon Street, merchant. 47#t. 
Annesley and Co. Angel Court, Throgmorton Street. 
Cooke, 1. Plaistow, Essex, gardener. Ait, Ballachey and 

Co. Angel Court, Throgmorton Street. 

Cousins, W. Great Alie Street, Goodman’s-Fields, broker. 

tt. Lowless and Co. Mildred’s Court. 

Cabburn, W. Ipswich Arms, Thames Street, victualler. 
Att. Wybourn and Co. Craig’s Court, Charing Cross. 
Collins, T. Harvey’s Buildings, Strand, printer. it, Pul- 

len, Fore Street. 

Dodd, B¢ Dock Head, Bermondsey, tallow-chandler. Att. 
and Co, Carey Street: 

Driver. J. Skipton, York, cilmerchant, Baly and Co. 
Furnival’s Inn, 
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Dear, J..Hemington, Wilts, carpenter. Att, Lawton, 
ie 


pie. 

Drake, T. Carr-Hall-Mill, Lancashire, miller. tt. Caton 
and Co. Aklersgate Street. 

Dobson, J. Liverpool, merchant, i, Vanderson and 
Co, Bush Lane, Cannon Street. 

Drakeford. W. Great Peter Street, Westminster, baker. 
4tt. Turner, Edward Street, Cavendish Square. 

Dewar, R. C. Great Winchester Street; merchant. Att. 
Dawes, Angel Court, Torogmorton Street. 

Dicker, G. Northlawton, Devon, serge-maker. Att. Wim- 
burn and Co. Chancery Lane. 

Duke BE. and F. Eltham, Kent, linen-drapers. tt. Beckett 
and Co. Broad Street, Golden Square. 

Eflis, I. Swinton Street, Gray’s Inn Lane, scavenger. Aft. 
Coleman, Furnivai’s Inn. 

Edward, W. Bruton, Somerset, blacksmith. Att. Shep- 
hard and Co. Bedford Row. 

Ellery, I. Orange Row: Kennington Road, chymist. Att, 
Hannam, Covent Garden 

Fotheringham, I. Liverpool, merchant. Att. Blackstock, 
‘Temple. 

Ford, R. Bristol, rope-maker. Att. Rosser and Son, Bart- 
lett’s Buildings, Holborn. 

Fawson, T. Gt. Piasza, Covent Garden, hotel-keeper. 
Ait. Hannam, Covent Garden. 

Fisk, R. Wickham Market, Suffolk, shopkeeper. Aft. 
Dyne, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields 

Field, I. St. Albans, Hertford, butcher. it, Alexander, 
Lincoln’s-Jnn Square. 
Favene, P. Winchester Street, merchant, /tt. Bourdil- 
jon and Co. Little Friday Street. ' 
Ford, I. Minories, trunk maker. Ait. Ney and Co. Min« 
cing Lane. 

Fonseca, A. A. Prescott Street, merchant. Att Isaacs, 
Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe. 
axman, J. Dean Street, Red Lion Square, cheesemonger, 

. Darke, Princes Street, Bedford Row. 

h, W. Surrey Street, Strand, taylor. A#, Smith, To- 
keshouse Yard. 

Fell, T. jun. Maidstone, Kent, cooper. Att. Jones, Mill- 
man Place, Bedford Row. 

Griffiths, I. Knighton, Radnor, draper. tt, Cardall and 
Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Gibson, E. and C, P. Whitaker, Great St. Helen’s mer- 
chants. Alt. Dawes, Ange! Court, Throgmorton Street. 

Gordon, R. and A. Manchester, dealers. dit, Ellis, Chane 

Lane. 

J. Jun. Harting, Sussex, mealman. Ait. Platt, 


Ce. 
“+”, F. B. Seymour Court, Bucks. lace merchant. 


Grimewood, D Kennington Lane, Surrey, factor. if, 
Sherwood, Cushion Court, Broad Street 

Griffin, R. Birmingham, draper. 4. Egerton, Gray’s Inn 

Square. 

silchrist, G. Liverpool, merchant. Att. Blackstock, 


Guest, J. W. D. Kingston upon Thames, Surrey. éi. 
Chippendale, Gt. Queen Street. 

Huni,R. Lyan, Nortoik,taylor. Anstice and Co.Tempie. 

Kutham, C, and W. H. Limehouse, sbip-chandier. 
Teasdale, Threadneedie Street. 

Hill, R. Frome, Selwood, Somerset, cutler. Att, Davies, 
Lothbury. 

Henson, 8. Fetter Lane, taylor. 4#t.Swann, New Basing- 
hall Street. 

Hurrell, J. Hunny, Essex, miller. Att. Meggison and Co. 
Hatton Garden, 

Holmes, H. Liverpool, merchant. Willis and Co. Warne 
ford Court, Throgmorton Street. 

Hadiitson, M. Pendicton, Lancashire, dealer, it. Hurd, 
Temple. 

Haddock, W. Bristol, colour manufacturer. Att. Heeles, 
Stapie’s-Tnn. 

Haywood, Suifolk Street, Charing Cross, earpenter, Ait, 
Chippendale, Gt. Queen Street. 

Hall, R. W. Clement’s Lane, merchant. Aft. Jones and 
Co. Sise Lane. 

Hockey, R. jun. Sonth Cheritan, Somerset, cheese-dealer. 
Att. Pearson and Son, Temple. 

Haley, A. Horton, York, cotton-manufacturer. Net. 
tleford, Norfolk Street, Strand. 

Hane, W. Bow Common Lane, merchant. Aft. Vincent, 
Bedford Street. 

Jones, S. Duke Street, Aldgate, draper. Ait. Jopson, 
Castle Street, Holborn. 

Jones, J. Davies Street, cabinet-maker. tt. Richardson 
and Co, Dube Street, St. James’s. 
Jones, J. Edrmouton, wheelwright. Att, Warne, Broad 
Street. 
Jacobs, J, Waleut, Somerset, plaisterer. Att. Shephard 
and Co. Bedford Row. 

Kirke, J. Little Tower Hill, wine-merchant, Att, Tucker, 
Bartiett’s Buildings, Holborn. 

Knowiton, C.. W. Fleet Street, hatter, Meymott, 
Burrows Buildings, Black {riats Road. 
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Leyes, R. Skinner Street, Victualler. Att. Hall and Co. 
Salters’ Hall, Cannon Street. 

Levy, H. Bristol, shopkeeper. 
Houndsditch, 

Lowe, RK. Haymarket, linen-draper. tf, Putt, Staple’s 


Att. Hairis, Castle Street, 


Inn. 

Lonsdale, G. B. Green Lettuce Lane, insurance-broker. 
Att. Bjunt and Co, Old Bethlem, Broad Street. 

Lawton, T. and J. Divison, Ridinghouse Lane, Mary-le- 
bonne, painters. Abt. Lee, Castle Street, Holborn. 

Lemay, {. Penny-Fields, Poplar, victualler. tt. Michell, 
Unien Court, Broad Street. 

Little, C. H. and 1’. Carlisle, cotton manufacturers. tt, 
Birkett, Bond Court, 

Luxton, J. and J. Hillier, Poole, linen-drapers. Att. Oak- 
ley, Martin’s Lane, Cannon-Street. 

Learandon, G, Margate, Kent, wine and spirit merchant. 
Att. Barnes, Clifford’s Inn. 

Morrison, J. Church Court, Clement’s Lane, merchant. 
Att. Alliston, Freeman’s Court, Cornhiil. 
Mair, R. Liverpool, linen-draper. At, Shephard and Co, 
Redford Row. ‘ 
Mills, J. Back Church Lane, Whitechapel, victualler. tt. 
Templer, Burr Street, East Smithfield, 

Merrifield, {. Plymouth, grocer. Att. Anstice and Co. 
Temple. 

A. Stockport, Cheshire, flour-dealer. 
Milne and Co. Temple. 

Martin T. and J. Edwards, High Holborn, blacking manu- 
facturers. Aft. Lowless and Co, St. Mildred’s Court. 
gin, E. jun. Knighton, Radnor, wool-stapler, Att. 

eukins and Co. New Inn. 
ley, I. and J. Oldfield, Liverpool, merchants, 

Mortis, W. Cracechurch Street, victualier, tt, Cocker, 
Nassau Street, Soho, 

Nutt, T. Spalding, draper. 
Place, Bridge Street. 

Oxley, S. Pontefract. Yorkshire, chymist. Blakelock 
and Co. Temple. 

Owen, A. Bell Yard, stationer. Att, Castle, Furnivall’s 
Inn. 

Oram, J. Cricklade, Wiltshire, cheese-factor. tt. Me- 
redith and Co. Lincoln’s-Inn. 

Pasiey, H. St. Martin's Lane, jeweller. tt, Turner and 
Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Page, S. $t. Martin’s Church Yard, dealer, tt. Young 
and Co. Essex Street, Strand 

Pridaany, W. St. Martin’s Church Yard, cabinet maker. 
Att. Lemage, Castle Street, King’s Mews. 

Page, I. Swatfham, Norfolk, brewer. Att. Geldard, Gray's 
Inn Square. 

Pacey, I. Worcester, hosier. Att. Platt, Temple. 

Park, T. New North Street, Red Lion Square, agent. Att. 
Hannam, Cevent Garden. 

Pitman, I. North Barrow, Somerset, cheese merchant. 2. 
Warry, New Inn. 

Pe:ty, H. Bucklersbury, merchant. tt. Yarn, Warnford 
Court, Throgmorton Street. 

Pettit, R. College Hill, merchant. tt, Annesley and Go. 
Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, 4 

Pickton, T. Hillingdon, soap-manufacturer, tt. Harding, 
Primrose Street, Bishopsgate Street. 

Pratten C. Bristol, shoe-maker. Ait. Burroughs, Castle 
street, Falcon Square. 

Porter, W. and J. York, skinners. ts. Eyre, Gray’s-Inn 
square, 

Paulson, J. Manchester, manufacturer. Aft. Ellis, Chan- 
cery Lane, 

Paice, A. Bridge Street, Lambeth, tea-dealer. Att, Hol- 
land, Lambeth Road. 

Ponsford, M. Drewsteington, shopkeeper. Att. Drew and 
Co, New Inn. 

Prebbie, J. jun. Stratford, Bow, miller. ft. Robins, Bou- 
verie Street. 

Quinglet, C. Liverpool, broker. Aft, Willis, Warnford 
Court. 

Ryde, I, and C. C. Bulley, Pape’s Head Alley, brokers. 
Att. Lane, Lawrence Pountney Hill. : 

Rose, W. Stratford, Essex, dealer. Att. Curtis, Assem- 
bly Row, Mile End. : 

Rigg, W. Liverpool, merchant. Att. Windle, John Street, 

edford Row. 

Rowthan, W. Moulton, Lincoln, grocer. Att. Harvey, 
Lamb’s Conduit Place. 

Reid, We‘Bristol, insurance-broker. it. Tarrant and Co. 
Chancery Lane. 

Rugeley, H. St: Ives, draper, Att, Lyon, Gray’s Inn Square, 

Kippon, R. W. Lees, and T. Wilkinson, jun. Liverpool, 

p merchants. Att, Tilson and Co, Chatham Place, Bridge 
Street. 

Robinson, I. Whitehaven, mercer, 
Tan. 

Robson, I, Manchester, inn-keeper. Att. Milne and Co, 
Temple. 

Robinson, T. Liverpool, merchant. Att. Blackstock, Tem- 

le. 


P 
Vou. IX. (Lit, Pan, June 1811.) 


Ait. Tilson and Co, Chatham 


Att, Pearson, Staple 
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Routh, I, T. Le Mesurier, and H. L. Routh, Austin Friars, 
merchants. Att. Crowder and Co. Fred. 

Robinson, T. Romford, Essex, printer. Att, Jones, St, 
Martin’s Lane, Cannov Street. 

Shirvey, W. Charlotte Street, Whitechapel, grocer. ft, 
Wiliams, Staple Inn, 

Stanley, 1.and T, Fleming, Deal, ship agents. ft. Dyne, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Sbettie, §. Blackman Street, Southwark, colourman, 
Mitshall and Co. Abingden Street, Westminster, 

Swatton, G. Cumberiand Street, Goodge Street, liquor 
merchants. ft. Dee, Castle Street, Holborn, 

Smith, S. New Cavendish Street, mantua-maker. Ai. 
Leggatt and Co. Craven Strest, Strand, 

Stratton, H. Blackfriars Road, stove-grate manufacturer, 
Att. Birket, Bond Court, Walbrook. 

Scott, T. and W. Fordham, St. Pancras, builders, Aft. . 
Edwards and Co, Great Russel! Street. 

Stewart, D. Greek Street, Soho, jeweller. Aft. Primrose, 
Southampton Buildings. 

Seear, S, St. James’s Street, confectioner. Alt. Dalston, 
Took’s Cvurt, Cursitor Street. 

Slade, P. Charles Street, Hampstead Road, coach-smith. 
Att. Brown, Rathbone P.ace. 

Southall, R Ss. and B, Dudley, Worcester, nail-mongers, 
Att. Mavhew, Symond’s-!nn. 

Salter, W. Brixton, merchant, Aft. Clutton, St. Thomas’ 
Street, Southwark. 

Sowerby, P. Liverpool, merchaut. Att, Windle, John 
Street, Bedford iow. 

Smithson, J. lackfriars Road, grocer. Att. Boswell, St. 
Michael’s Church Yard, Cornhiil. 

Shaw, Z. Dudley, Worcester, mercer. it, Anstice and 
Co. Temple. 

I. Deal, ironmonger. Robaris,, Clement's 
nn. 

Smith, W. mariner. Att. Dawes, Angel Court, Throge 
morton Strect. 

Satfery, 1. Canterbury, bookseller. ts. Dyne, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. 

Smithson, R. Hall, publican. Att, Edmonds and Son, 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Socket, T, Holt, Denbighshire, butcher. .#t. Huxley, 
Temple. 

Sidebotham, D. Stockport, iron-merchant. 4s. Edge, 
Temple. 

Tolley, W. jun. Richmond, Surrey, sadler. “Att, Clark, 
Thavies Inn. 

Thorne, P. Tavistock, Devon, miller. ft, Davis, Essex 
Street. 

Thompson, W. Manchester Buildings, Westminster, mere 
chant. Att, Aspinall, Chancery Lane. 

Taylor, W. Beccics, Suffolk, hatter. Sudlow, MOnue 
ment Yafd, Gracechurch Street. 

Thomas, D. Pickett Street, Strand, linen-draper. Aff, 
Tilson and Co. Chatham Place, New Bridge Street, 

Vandrant, J, Bristol, dealer. Att. Hicl-s, Staple Inn. 

White, H. George Street, Manchester Square, coal-mere 
chant. Att. Kibblewhite and Co. Gray’s Inn, 

Whittle, 1. Liverpool, taylor. it, Windle, John Street, 
Bedford Row. 

Withers, H. Lath, haberdasher, 4¢t. Highm ore and Co, 
Bush Lane, Cannon Street. 

Wigmore, W. Narrow Street, Limehouse, biscuit-baker. 


Att, Farn, Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street. 

Williams, S. B. Austin Friars, merchant, Tarn,Warne 
ford Court, Throgmorton Street. 

Watson, ‘I. Fish Street Hill, ‘merchant, ét. Bryant, 
Copthall Court, Throgmorton Street. 

Wilson, T. sen. St. Clement, Cornwall, iron-master. Ath. 
Cardale and’Co. Gra, ’s Inn. 

Willshaw, S. City Road, taylor ft. Chapman and Co, 
St. Mildred’s Court, Poultry. 

Wood, 1. E. Ashiord, Keat, wine and spirit merchant. dite 
Aicock and €o. St. Thoraas’s Street, Borough. 

Wood, R. Market Street, St. James’s, wine-merchant. Att, 
Field and Co. Clifford's inns 

Wilk:nson, B. Charles Street, St. James’s, milliner. Att. 
Williams, Red Lion Square. 

Whitaker, C? P. Gt. St. Helen’s, merchant. ¢t. Blunt 
and Co. Old Bethiem, 

Waring, f. Alton, Southampton, wool-stapler, tt. Dyne, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fie.ds. 

Wildman,. C. Great Newpert Street, silversmith. 
Smart, Clemeat’s Inn. 

Whately, W. Lawrence Pountney Hill, Cannon. Street, 
merchant. Lawren Youutney Lane. 

Widne!l,"J. Holborn, potter. dis. Dison and Co. Patere 
noster Row. 

Weilford, J. Old South Sea House, Broad Streg¢t, insurances 
broker. Aft. All n rid Jewry. 

Whinticld, Gateshe.d, Durham, irep-founder. Att, 
Rimm «gion end Co. 

Wells, G. Hadley, Suffolk, drapery. dit. Noy and Co, 
Mincing Lane, 
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Waiowright, R. Manchester, manufacturer. Milne 
and Co. Temple. 

Waiker, R. sen. and J. Walker, Armley, Leeds, cloth- 
merchants. ti. Battye and Co. Chancery Lane. 

Young, F. and F, Handcock, South Shields, slopseliers. 
Att. Bell anc Co. Bow Lane, Cheapside. 

ba I, Strand, apethecary. Aft, Biggs, Essex Street, 


CERTIFICATES. 


Archer, G. H, Queen Street, Cheapside, warehouseman. 
Atkins, A. Finsbury Square, merchant. 
Agar, T. Hull, hatter. 
Armatreng, I. High Street, Borough, linen-draper. 
Ballinghall, R. Liverpool, merchant. 

avan, J. H. Kennington, flour-factor. 

trand, G. Princes Street, Soho, taylor. 
Buckler, A. Basinghall Street, factor. 
Begie, P. and J. and D. Jopson, Ringley, Lancaster, ca- 

lico printers. 
Ball, W. Budge Row, warehouseman. 
Bray, R. Brighton, timber merchant. 
Bibby, G. Norton Faigate, silversmith, 
Billinge, T. jun. Liverpool, bookseller. 
Bennett, W. Lawrence Poutnney Hill, tea dealer. 
Beale, L. and T. A. Businghall Street, merchants, 
Brown, W. Sackville Street, Piccadilly, laceman. 
Blowers, T. Totteaham Court Road, linen-draper, 
Bateson, R. Liverpoul, broker. 
Biakely, A. Dewsbury, cloth manufacturer. 
Butche?, N. Windmill Street, Finsbury Square, butcher. 
Benwell, J. Freshford, Wilts, inn-holder. 
Coldman, T. Ockléy, Surrey, shopkeeper, 
Cooke, 1. Brighton, confectioner. 
Chapman, W. Birmingham, stationer, 
Chalfont, Edgeware, corn dealer. 
Curtis, E. Bristol, broker, 


Cory, J. Holdsworthy, Devon, shopkeeper. 


Colvin, 1. Liverpool, merchant. 

Cannon, B. Duyai’s Lane, Islington, cow-keeper. 
Carter, W, junior, Liverpool, merchant, 

Carey, C. M. beiverpool, merchant. 

Cuff, W. Minories, cheesemonger. 

Clifford, I, and 2. Jackson, Queen Street, Cheapside, mer- 


chants. 
Carter, T. @xford Street, upholsterer, 
Cameron, W. Liverpool, spirit-merchant. 
Cooper, N. Gough Square, china-gilder. 
Caine, W. Otley, York, stationer. 
Close, V. Handley, Stafford, potter. 
Clancey, W. St. Mary Axe, merehant. 
Cummeron, C. Billiter Square, merchant. 
Collins, E. St. Mary Axe, boot and shoe maker. 
Carr, W. Hythe, Kent, dvaper. 
Clough, T. Bramley, Yorkshire, clothier. 
Chance, E. Bury Sireet, Bloomsbury, grocer, 
Dagnall, 3. Liverpool, comb-maker. 
Dallas, A. Towerhill, wine merchant, 
Ditchman, 1. Sherborne Lane, carpenter, 
Davey, J. Bread Street, merchant. 
Derbishire, R. Liverpool, grocer, , 
Downes, G. Eccles, Lancaster, callenderer, 
Dutton, T. Liverpool, cabinet maker. 
Davis, D. Old Street, victnaller. 
Dawson, I. Chester, corn-dealer, 
Edwards, W, Tooley Street, victualler. 
Bastion, W. Bread Srteet, factor. 
Evans, E. Methyr Tedvill, Glamorgan, nailer. 
Eveleigh, F. Launceston, brazier. 
Fearis, D. Oat Lane, Blackwell Hall, factor. 
Frith, R. Salford, Lancashire, dyer. . 
Forbes, W. and G. Lewis, Liverpool, merchants. 
Francis, J. Cambridge, corn factor. 
Fletclier, M. Liverpool, earthenware dealer, 
Franks, J. Lambeth, cabinet maker, 
Fairclough, G. jun. Chotley, grocer. 
Gordon, T. T. Steadman, and S. Howland, Tower Street, 
merchants, 
Glover, M. and E. Kidderminster, milliners. 
Garman, W. Bristol, merchant. 
, M. Wandsworth, millwright. 
Granger, T. Longacre, brass founder. 
Gibson, W. Edgware Road, cheesemonger, 
Hopkins, I. Worcester, merchant. . 
Mestings, T. and R, Queen Street Park, Southwark, silver- 
smiths. 
Higginson, J. Manchester, cotton-manufacturer, 
Hesketh, t. and W. Jones, Liverpool, grocers. 
Hill, T. Brighton, baker. 
Holmes, C. Bull head court, Newgate Street, haberdasher. 
Heffell, W. Gray’s Inn Lane, grocer. ‘ 
Hendy, W. Swausea, victualler. 
Hoskin, R. Croydon, linen draper. 
Hudson, C. Lane End, Stafford, sadler. 
Joncas, E. Southampton, sail maker. 
Joseph, A. and G, Shephasd, Frome, Selwood, Somerset, 
clothiers. 
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King, R. Duke Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, taylor. 

Kimbell, G. Goswell Street, coal-merchant. 

Keating, I. Manchester, dealer. 

King, W. Newport, Isle of Wight, miller, 

Kuight, T. M. Hammersmith, chemist. 

Lay, J, Oxford Street, hatter, 

Lovett, 1. Colchester, grocer. 

Levy, E. Clifton Street, Finsbury Square, merchant. 

Lee, J., 1. 8. Martineau, and J, Wilkinson, Bread Street, 
factors. 

Lownes, T, jun. Liverpool, broker. 

Marsden, R. Clithero, calico printer. 

Moore, [. Tettershall, Stafford, horse-dealer. 

Manly, J. Mansel Street, merchant. 

Midwood, J. Manchester, merchant. 

Macnoall, J, Preston, linen draper. 

Mountford, J. Worcester, woollen-draper, 

Matthews, R. King’s Arms Buildings, Wood Street, factor, 

Murphy, G. Bread Street, Cheapside, calico printer. 

Marsden, W.and H. Manchester, dealers. 

Marman, W. Old Grayel Lane, butcher. 

Nailer, 1. St. Mary Axe, merchant. 

Newnum, I. Bishopsgate Street Without, linen draper, 

Newman, W. Canterbury Square, Southwark, merchant, 

Noton, G. Derby, shopkeeper. 

Nelson, W. C. Fetter Lane, tavern-keeper. 

Neave, T. and M. Bickton, Hants, millers, 

Owen, T. Manchester, cora factor, 

Osborn, G. Tottenham Court Road, upholsterer. 

Oulton, 1. Liverpool, drysalter. 

Ord, W.and J. Ewbank, Durham, mevrcers. 

Petersdorf, F. Hatton Garden, furrier. 

Pollitt, I. Manchester, grocer, 

Phillips, D. Wallbrook, taylor. 

Parsons, W. Shepton Mallet, corn factor. 

Parkin and Scobell, Bow, merchants. 

Pringle, E. 8. New Castle upon Tyne, malster, 

Phipps, W. Shoreditch, straw hat manufacturer, 

Pagot, C. Birmingham, pork butcher. 

Pottell, W. Cow Lane, West Smithfield, carpenter. 

Pearse, J. Basinghall Street, clothier. 

Peacoek, G. Skinner Street, baker. 

Poulton, C. Reading, cabinet maker, ‘ 

Preist, M. and J. Thames Street, coach makers, 

Porter, 8. Chesham, mealman. 

Phillips, J. East Stone House, Devon, mason, 

Richardson, J. Sloane Street, apothecary. 

Riddiford, W. Uley, Gloster, cluthier. 

Rees, D. Great —_ Buildings, victualler, 

Saxby, R. Weely, Essex, grocer. 

Shand, DP. Liverpool, merchant. 

Smith, W. Stratford, cornchandler. 

Salisbury, J. Highgate, victualler. 

Shillibear, H. B. Plymouth Dock, auctioneer, 

Smith, H. Charles Street, Middlesex, coach maker. 

Skrimpshire, Fakenham, Norfolk, schoolmaster, 

Smith, J. Manchester, muslin manufactarer, 

Swancott, M. Foster Lane, warehouseman, 

Seiway, R. Bath, harness maker. 

Sharman, W. Hockley, Warwick, corn dealer. 

Soanes, R. Upper Smithfield, provision dealer. 

Spencer, A, Basinghall Street, woollen draper. 

Symonds, R. £. Rusper, Sussex, dealer in cattle, 

Stone, W. Queen Street, Cheapside, merchant, 

Tabor, 1. C. Colchester, merchant. 

Trow, R.sen. Gray’s Inn Road, cow keeper, 

Taylor, J. Betstol, magufacturer. 

Wade, B. Rotherhithe, mast and oar maker, 

Whitelay, W andJ. Leeds, ayers. 

Webb, H. Manchester, victualler, 

Woodward, W. Pore Street, carpenter. 

Webber, J. Webb Street, Southwark, rag-merchant. 

Williams and Crackenthorpe, Swithin’s Lane, merchants, 

Wood, W. New Road, Paddington, brewer. 

Walker, J. Bull. Wharf Lane, hoop bender. 

Winstanley, R. jun. King Street, warehouseman, 

Winter, W. Pusey, Wilts, shopkeeper. 

White, L. Cannon Street, wine merchant. 

Ward, J. Sutton, Norfolk, merchant. 

Weish, Liverpool, breker. 

Waterhouse, J. Union Street, broker. 

Wain, Jd. Brixton, Surrey, clothier. 

Wagstaff, H. Manchester, machine makere 

Wyatt, Ee Fleet Street, tallow chandler, 

Winstanley, R. and G. Hudsog, London and Macnhest@%. 
warchousemen, 

Wesbury, 1. R. London Terrace, hemp merchant. 

Williams, W. Pentonville, factor, 

Walker, C, Maachester, manufacturer, 
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Smithfield, per stone of 8tb. to sink the offal. coats.*® Sunderland. Newcastle, 
Beei, Mutton, Veal. Pork, | April 27 | 48s.0d. to 56s.0d. | 45s.0d, to 56s. Od. 
April 2715 616 817 0 May 4)496 576 |466 57 6 
May 416 0]5 6|7 4|6 8 11}480 570 1470 560 
1/5 615 817 0/6 Oo 18}490 58 6 6 56 6 
615 817 0/6 0 
< Newgate and Leadeniall, by the carcase. * Delivered at 12s. per chaldron advance. 
2 April 2715 O17 O16 8/8 0 | aig 
11}/5 0/5 017 0/6 8/8 83 | 238 
St. James’s.* w hitechape!.* Apr.21 | 52 601 53 29,60) 55 Fair 
Hay Straw. Hay. Straw. 22 | 55 66} 54 395 | 46 Fate 
2. 23}56 71 | 60 | ,60 | 66 Fair 
April 2718 80/3190] 9 00]3180 24156 55 575 | 49 
May 4/9 00/4 00] 9 00)3190 25155 Sl} | Fair 
100/315 0] 8 150}3120 26} 54 64|52| ,66 62 Fair 
18/8 100\3 150] 815043100 a7 154 6 | 555 | 65 Fair 
Butts 28} 54 6 | 50! ,5u | 49 Fair 
g Hides 184 | Calf Skins, 30 to 40lb. | < 58 | 50 Cloud 
& Crop Hides for cut. 20 perdozen — 34 & 30} 4 58 75 | 4 Rai 
3 Ditto, 50 to70—39 | May 1 | 52 61 | 49 | 64 | O Rain 
< 2155 60] 51 972 | 26 Showery 
Tattow,* London Average per stone of lbs. | Q 3150 59155 30,00 | 37 Cloudy 
4s. 4d. Soap, yellow, 62s.; mottled,90s.;curd, | 4} 52 63} 54 29,90} 49 Fair 
95s. Candles, per dozen, 12s. ; moulds, 13s. 5:53 46 980 | 54 Sturmy 
659 87 6 9} 49 56] *0 | 950] 0 Rain 
OP 10} 53 64153 | | 42 Fair 
April 27 | 14,246 sacks. Average 78s.11d, | 54, 67 00 »76 | 54 
5 May 413,920 — — — —78 8 12157 77] 64! ,66| Pur 
a 11/13,725 — — —78 6 13 | 64 74 | 66} 70 
18, 14,120 — — — — 78 10 14 | 66 64] 50) ,66 | 06 Fair 
April 27] 4s. 2d. 2s. Id. ls, O§d, 7 52 66 | 50 | 85 Fuir 
2 1 1 0§ 18152 67|56| ,87 | 66 Faie 
4 2 2 1 19| 54 48 | *89 | O° Rain 
18] 4 2 20/53 69 | 56 | ,80 | 82 Far 
* The highest price of the market. | | | 
aincrican pot-ash, percwt. 2 0 Oto O O O. Lead, white........ ton 47 0 Oto 0 0 g 
Ditto O O Logwood chips...... ton 0 0 17 0g 
200 210 Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 5 0 515 
Brandy, Coniac ....gal, O11 9. 012 3) Mahogany.......... 
Camphire, refined....lb) 5 6 © Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal.jar20 0 21 0 @ 
Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 15 0 0 20 0 0} Ditto spermaceti..tonil2 0 0 0 0 g 
Cochineal, garbled 117 0} Dittowhale ...9.... 00 9 
Ditto, East-India...... 0 40 © 6 0} Ditto Florence, 4 chest 310 0 410 g 
3. 1° 0 3 5 0| Pitch, Stockholm, ..cwt. 1 0 009 
® Ditto ordinary. , 4-13 0 115 0| | Raisins, bloom ..,.cwt. 4 0 0 7909 
™ Cotton Wool, Surinam, ib. 0 16 #O 1 8+}Rice, Carolina........ 140 116 @ 
= Ditto Jamaica.... O 1 1 0 1 Rum, Jamaica ....gal. 0 5 O 073 
Co Ditto Smyma.... 0 oll 0 1 1| Ditto Leeward Island 0 4 2 O 4 & 
Ditto East-India...... 0 0 7 O 8| Saltpetre, East-India,cwi. 316 6 0 0 g 
= Currants, Zant ....cwt. 3 © 314 Silk, thrown, Italian..lb. 2 9°0 3 5 @ 
Elephants’ Teeth ...... 18 0 30 O|Silk, raw, Dito.... 115 0 25 9 
Scrivelloes 14 0 O 17 O O| Tallow, English....cwt. 3 4 0 0 0 g 
Flax, Riga..........tom 76 0 78 O Ditto, Russia, white’. 217 0 0 0 9 
.DittoPetersburgh .... 70°0 0 0 0 0} Ditto———, yellow... 3 20 0 9g 
§ Galls, Turkey......cwt. 7 5 7415 O| Tar, Stockholm....ba.°- 210 0 o 
S Geneva, Hollands --ga. © 9 O Q Tinin blocks...... cwt. B1lL 0 O 0 
_ Ditto English.. 011 0 0412 6} Tobacco, Maryl.....l.o 0 0 4 O 013 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 8 0 0 00 0 Ditto Virginia..,... 0 0 @ 0 
Hemp, Riga........ton 76 0 0 Wax, Guinea ......cwt. 10 10 0 0 9 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 77 0 0 81 © O| Whale-fins (Greenl.) ton. 38 0 0 39 0 o 
4 406 5 12 Wine, Red Port....pipel05 O 110 0 o 
Indigo, Caracca.....-lb, 0'9 6 012 6 Ditto Lisbon ........ 96 0 O 100 0 o 
Ditto East-India .... 0 3 9 Olt 6 Ditto 90 O O 120 O ¢ 
Tron, British bars, ..ton 16 0 0 © 0 0 Ditto Vidonia......«. 78 0 0 80 0 ¢ 
* Ditto Swedish........ 25 0 © Ditto Calcavella...... 96 0 100 0 
Ditwo Norway.....-.. 2210 © 0 O| Ditto Sherry......bute.88 0 100 0 
in pigs.. «.+.-fod. 33 0 0 000 Ditto Mountain...... 75 0 0 80 0 
Ditto red 37 O O e090 Ditto Claret, . bogs. 70 90 O 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


Amsterdam, 2 us. 28-0——Ditto at sight, 27-2 ——- Rotterdam, 8-3——Hamburgh, 24-0-—Altona, 24-1 


~-—~ Paris, 1 day's date, 17+6——Ditto, 2 us. 18-0 


Madrid, in paper, — ——Ditto, eff. — ——Cadiz, 


in paper — ——Cadiz, eff. 46-0-——Bilboa, — ——Palermo, per oz. 125—-—Leghorn, 58 ——Genoa, 54 


-——Veniee, eff. 52——Naples, 42 —— Lisbon, 69 Oporto, 68 
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London Premiums 


» Newcastle, 


of Insurance, May 20th, 1811. 


(Brit. ships), ret. 51.—Jamaica to U. S. of 


America. 
At 12 gs. To Musquito shore, Honduras, &c. 


return 6/.—To East-Indies, out and home. 
—Fast-Indies to London.—Windward and 


Leeward Island 


sto U.S, of America, Que- 


bec, Montreal, &c. 
At 20 gs. Southern Whale- 


Newfoundland 


fishery. 
» to Jamaica, and Leeward 


Dublin, perc, 10f———- Cork, 104. 


Islands. 


21.— From Poole, &c. toNew- 
land, to U. S.of America, (American 


Ships), return 


found 


ships). 
To Madeira to U. S. of America. 


maica, or Leeward Islands.—Brazil and So. 


America, return 
At 10 gs. Senegambia—U. S. of America, 


At 6 gs. Gibraltar, Madeira, return 32, 
At 8 gs. Newfoundland, Labradore, &c.—-Ja- 


Ports of Scotland, Weymouth, 


Dartmouth, and Plymouth. 


Liverpool, Chester, &c. 
At 4 gs. Du 


t 2 es. To Yarmouth, Hull 


t2 gs. 


A 
A 


blin, Cork, Derry, Limerick, 
» Chester, &c,—From Liverpool, 
Bristol, &c.to Dublin, Cork, or Waterford. 


—Bengal, Madras, or China. 
At 4 es. St. Helena, or Ca 


Bristol 


pe of Good Hope, 
» &c. to London, (Comp. 


Dublin, Cork 


e Prices of Navigalle Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire-Office Shares, &c. in May, 1811, 

™ ae at the Offices of Mr. Scott, 2 New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, and Messrs. Risdon and 
horier's ‘Court, Throgmorion Street, London. 

a Maney, or Grand Trunk Canal, £1200, the last Half Yearly dividend at the rate of £45 per 
Share clear, per Annum.—Birmingham, £1085, ex dividen@ £21 clear, Half Year.—Staffordshire and Worces- 
teishire, dividing £21 per Share clear, half-yearly, £790.—Monmouth, £1 20.—Grand Junction, £245. £233. 
—Shrewsbury, £145, dividing £8.—Kennet and Avon, £42 10s. £40.—Wilts and Berks, £29 10s. £30i— 
Rochdale, £52.—Eliesmere, £84.—Grand*"Western, £18 10s. discount.— Lancaster, £25, ex dividend £1 per 
Share clear.—Ashby-de-la-Zouch, £24.—Worcester and Birmingham Old Shares, £38.—New Ditto, 10s. 


Premium.—Thames and Severn New Shares, 


©37.—Croydon, £30.—West-India Dock Stock, £165.—Lon- 


‘ 7 crip, £25 pe ium,—Commercial Dock Old Shares, £159, with 
don Dock, £127§-, £128.—Ditto Scrip, £25 per cent. Premium.—Ce 
New Share, attached.—Albion Assurance, #51.--Globe, £120. £120 10s.—Rock, 18s. Premium.— Bast- 
Lonion Water-Works, £160.—Grand Junction Water-Works, £10. 10s. Premium.—London Institution, 
£68 5s.—Strand Bridge, £12 discount.—London Flour Company, £8—Dover-Sueet-Road, Premium. 


Commercigh Road, £135 per cent. ex Half Yearly dividend, 
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